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« 


case  than  most  of  my  fellow-journalists  have  as  yet  succeeded  in 
L  making.    Be  this  as  it  may,  I  admit  that  to  believe  in  Home  Bule  is 

no  proof  of  original  sin  or  even  of  intellectual  incapacity.    What 
I  complain  of  is  not  that  Mr.  Grladstone  is  endeavouring  to  repeal  the 
Union  or  that  the  English  Liberals  support  his  endeavours,  but  that 
:  the  latter  are  beguiled  into  supporting  his  policy  on  fa^a%  grounds. 

I  do  not  think  my  Home  Rule  Mends  will  dissent  from  me  when 
I  say  that  in  their  belief  they  are  supporting  a  measure  which  while 
according  local  autonomy  to  Ireland  will  maintain  intact  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  They 
have  every  reason  so  to  believe,  as  they  have  been  assured  time  after 
time  that  this  is  the  truth  by  leaders  in  whom,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  repose  confidence.  Possibly  at  the  outset  these  assurances  were 
given  in  good  faith,  but  they  are  repeated  long  after  their  authors 
must  have  realised  their  fellacy. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  last  general  election  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues  may  have  honestly  imagined  they  could  obtain  such 
a  majority  as  to  render  them  independent  of  the  Irish  vote.  Had 
they  obtained  this  majority  they  would  have  dictated  terms  to 
their  Nationalist  allies,  and  would  have  said,  in  substance  if  not  in 
words,  '  All  that  we  can  grant  you  is  a  subordinate  Parliament  with 
restricted  powers  of  legislation.*  But  after  the  election  the  boot 
was  on  the  other  foot.  The  Nationalists,  not  the  Gladstonians,  were 
masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  former  dictated  terms  to  the  latter. 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  better  consulted  his  own  reputation  and 
the  interests  of  the  Liberal  party  if  under  these  conditions  he  had 
dedined  to  take  office.  The  sacrifice  was  too  great,  and  having  pro- 
cured office  by  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  vote  he  was  bound  to  pay 
the  purchase  price.  This  price  was  the  concession  to  Ireland  of  an 
independent  Parliament  and  an  independent  Executive,  in  other  words 
the  concession  of  absolute  legislative  and  administrative  indepen- 
dence. But  this  is  exactly  what  the  English  Liberals  had  been  told 
j  they  were  not  to  be  asked  to  concede.     The  only  way,  therefore,  Mr. 

I  Gladstone  could  hope  to  carry  his  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons 

{  was  to  grant  the  substance  of  Home  Btde,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 

to  keep  the  English  Liberals  xmder  the  delusion  that  he  was  only 
granting  the  shadow.  It  is  this  fatal  necessity  which  has  compelled 
the  Premier  and  his  colleagues  to  resort  to  a  series  of  tactics  which 
are  doubtless  ingenious,  but  which  are  still  more  indubitably  dis- 
creditable. Whether  in  the  long  run  these  tactics  will  prove  successftil 
is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  my  own  opinion.  That  honesty  is  the 
best  policy  is  not  a  maxim  of  universal  acceptation.  One  man  may 
deceive  another  to  his  own  mundane  advantage,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  his  spiritual  welfare.  But  no  man  can  deceive 
a  nation.  There  is  one  person,  says  the  Trench  proverb,  who  is 
cleverer  than  all  the  world  put  together,  and  that  is  all  the  world. 
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THE  NINTH  CLAUSE 

(TO  MY  FELLOW  GLADSTONIANS) 


It  is  you,  my  brother  Gladstonian,  my  fellow  *  item,'  who  force  this 
polemic  upon  me.  You  desert  the  Master  on  the  Ninth  Clause,  and 
prefer  to  follow  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Harry  Lawson,  who  reverse 
or  reject  it.  I  propose  to  stand  by  it  as  long  as  its  author  does,  and 
I  see  no  ground  for  supposing  that  he  means  to  abandon  it.  Last 
June,  at  Edinburgh,  he  said  that  it  would  be 

the  duty  of  the  Goyemment  to  consider  this  important  subject'  of  the  retention  of 
the  Irish  members  in  conjunction  with  every  part  of  the  case,  to  make  to  Parlia- 
ment the  proposition  which  in  detail  they  consider  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the 
best,  and  to  use  every  effort  in  their  power  to  carry  it  into  law. 

The  Ninth  Clause  is  the  proposition  so  foreshadowed  and  assured 
beforehand  of  the  Chiefs  support. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  embodies  his  conviction  as  to  what 
is  politically  right.  If  Ireland  gets  a  government  and  legislature  of 
its  own,  it  may  be  theoretically  right  that  its  representatives  should 
share  in  the  control  of  common  or  Imperial  affairs  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  distinctly  cumounced  and  long- 
cherished  contention  is  that  in  that  case  they  should  not  also  partici- 
pate in  the  management  of  British  affairs. 

He  said  so  very  emphatically  in  1886  when  introducing  the  first 
Home  Eule  Bill : 

I  think  it  will  be  perfectly  clear  that  if  Ireland  is  to  have  a  domestic  legisla- 
ture, Irish  peers  and  Irish  representatives  cannot  come  here  to  control  English 
and  Scotch  affairs.  That  I  understand  to  be  admitted  freely.  .  .  .  The  one  thing 
-followBfrom  the  other.  There  cannot  be  a  domestic  legislature  in  Ireland  dealing 
with  Irish  affairs,  and  Irish  peers  and  Irish  representatives  sitting  in  Parliament 
at  Westminster  to  take  part  in  English  and  Scotch  affairs. 

At  Manchester  in  June,  1880,  he  said : 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  giving  to  Ireland  a  legislative  body  to  manage  Irish 
concerns,  and  at  the  same  time  have  Irish  members  in  London  acting  and  voting 
on  English  and  Scotch  concerns. 

At  Singleton  Abbey,  in  June  1887,  where  he  indicated  his  aban- 
donment of  the  exclusion  policy  of  the  1886  Bill,  in  deference  to  an 
assumed  preponderance  of  public  opinion,  euid  not  because  he  did  not 
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think  'it  the  right  solution — ^which  to  this  hour  he  manifestly  does 
— ^we  find  him  still  saying : 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  at  the  present  moment  what  particular  form  we  may 
best  adopt  in  order  to  provide  for  the  continuing  interest  of  Ireland  through  her 
representatives  in  the  transaction  of  Imperial  concerns  at  Westminster. 

This  inadmissibility  of  Irish  control  of  British  business  under  a 
Home  Bule  system  is  no  new  idea  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  March, 
1874,  he  thus  referred  to  Mr.  Butt's  Home  Rule  scheme : 

That  plan  is  this :  that  exclusively  Irish  affairs  are  to  be  judged  in  Ireland, 
and  that  then  the  Irish  members  are  to  come  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  to 
judge  as  they  may  think  fit  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  also  of  affairs 
exclusively  English  and  Scotch  [Mr.  Butt:  *No,  no*].  It  is  all  very  well  for 
gentlemen  to  cry  'No'  when  the  blot  has  been  hit  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite. 

Of  this  utterance  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  History  of  an  Idea,  says : 

Thus  I  again  accepted  without  qualification  the  principle  that  Home  Rule  had 
no  necessary  connection  with  separation,  and  took  my  objection  simply  to  a  pro- 
posal that  Irishmen  should  deal  exclusively  with  their  own  affairs  and  also, 
jointly,  with  ours. 

This  objection  of  twenty  years'  standing  was  reiterated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  an  objection  of  prevailing  force  in  February  of  this  year 
when  introducing  the  new  Home  Eule  Bill : 

It  would  be  (he  said)  an  anomaly  that  they  (the  Irish  members)  should  con- 
tinually intervene  in  questions  purely  and  absolutely  British — questions  of  the 
most  purely  local  character.*  We  must  own  that,  as  far  as  anomaly  goes,  that  is 
a  very  great  anomaly.  But  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  universal  voting  of  the  Irish  members.  ...  I  am  afraid  of  opening  a 
possible  door  to  wholesale  and  dangerous  political  intrigue.  ...  I  am  afraid  that 
in  some  given  case,  actuated  by  a  warm  love  of  country,  Ireland  might  yield  or 
be  led  into  temptation.  I  dread  creating  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  may  be 
an  opening  to  intrigue  of  this  character  with  the  result  that  British  questions 
might  come  to  be  decided  on  Irish  motives.  .  .  .  That  dread  of  intrigue  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  most  formidable  weapon.  ...  As  to  that  question  of  the  mixture, 
and  the  large  mixture,  of  individual  motives  between  some  party  on  this  side  of 
the  water  and  representatives  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  with  the  view  to 
laake  use  of  Irish  votes  to  decide  some  question  of  British  interest  by  indirect 
means,  and  holding  out  inducements  to  the  Irish  members  for  their  services  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  /  confess  that  I  and  my  colleagues  have  not 
been  able  to  face  a  contingency  such  as  this, 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  think  he  will  be  singular  in  this  opinion  : 

It  is  what  plain  unlettered  Englishmen  would  think  who  cannot  understand 
why  Irish  votes  on  some  question  of  education,  or  some  other  matter  in  which 
Englishmen  were  interested  and  which  was  in  no  respect  Irish,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  those  who  had  a  separate  Parliament  to  determine  the  same  question 
for  themselves. 

Hence,  on  the  whole,  the  Ninth  Clause  as  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
the  legislative  situation. 

I  need  not  have  piled  up  these  quotations,  do  you  say  ?     Perhaps ; 
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is  unworkable  ?  The  best  judges,  after  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  take 
a  different  view.  Mr.  Gampbell-Bannerman,  for  instance,  does  not 
share  your  difficulties.  The  division  of  work  proposed  by  the  clause, 
he  said, 

affects  not  the  principle  but  the  mere  machinery  and  form  of  legislative  work.  I 
am  by  no  means  indifferent  (he  continued)  to  the  forms  of  this  House  which  have 
come  down  to  us  as  the  result  of  long  experience,  but  after  all  they  are  but  forms 
and  methods.  They  are  mere  machinery,  and  if  they  in  any  way  hamper  and 
fetter  us  in  adopting  any  important  and  necessary  change,  we  ought  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  tied  and  bound  by  them.  Surely  the  House  of  Gommons  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  nonplussed  by  a  difficulty  which  woidd  meet  with  a  ready 
solution  at  the  hands  of  any  Town  or  County  Council. 

Clearly  the  Secretary  for  War  sees  how  to  work  the  clause,  cuid  will 
no  doubt  enlighten  you  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Morley  also  must  see  his  way.  He  took  note  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  others  had  '  gone  through  the  anomalies  which  will 
arise  if  Irish  members  are  retained  at  Westminster  under  the  plan 
proposed  in  the  Bill.'  But  he  was  not  staggered.  '  These  anomalies,' 
he  said,  *  are  perfectly  obvious :  it  requires  no  ingenuity,  no  skill,  no 
ability  to  trace  them  all  out  and  expose  them.'  Mr.  Morley  had 
plainly  foreseen  them,  but  had  confidence  in  the  clause  notwith- 
standing. 

On  historical  grounds,  especially  the  £Eu;t  allied  that  during  the 
last  sixty  years  no  important  English  or  Scotch  measure  had  been 
passed  in  the  teeth  of  an  English  or  Scotch  majority,  Mr.  Bryce 
afiOrmed  the  clause  to  be  'subject  to  fewer  inconveniences'  than 
your  counter  proposal,  and  '  far  more  likely  before  long  to  be  smooth, 
easy,  and  familiar  in  its  working.'  Your  own  Mr.  Labouchere  pub- 
lished a  revised  edition  of  the  clause  which,  at  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, he  warranted  to  work  well  in  harness,  and  I  suppose  it  is  as 
good  now  as  then,  although  its  inventor  may  have  parted  with  it. 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton — whose  martyrdom  in  the  Home  Kule  cause, 
though  bloodless,  should  commend  him  to  your  confidence — declares 
for  the  in-and-out  clause  as  an  '  absolute  necessity.' 

I  grant  you  that  in  its  working-out  it  may  greatly  change,  or 
even  revolutionise,  present  procedure.  But  if  you  have  courage 
enough  for  Home  Rule,  you  must  also  have  courage  enough  for  its 
conditions  and  consequences;  and,  after  all,  as  the  War  Secretary 
remarks,  the  change  is  not  one  of  principle,  but  merely  of  machinery 
and  form.  The  possibility  of  a  majority  shifting  between  Imperial 
and  British  afi&drs  may  modify  the  existing  cabinet  system,  but  there 
are  people  who  think  that  worse  things  might  happen.  To  such 
persons  cabinets  and  administrations  generally  seem  to  be  largely 
co-optative  cliques,  recruited  too  much  from  a  parasitical  class,  and 
in  aristocratic  interests,  and  to  be  powerful  enough  already ;  while 
they  wonder  whether,  if  the  Crown,  acting  through  its  ministry,  had 
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a  little  lead  control  of  eveiything,  and  ih6  House  of  Gommons  a  little 
more  control  <^  something,  it  might  not  be  better  for  the  conn^. 

The  real  question  is,  Would  the  House  of  Ckmmions  under  any 
conceivable  new  circumstances  find  itself  unable  to  give  effect  to  its 
Will,  whether  in  Imperial  or  British  afi&drs,  by  whatever  internal 
methods  determined  and  declared?  The  supposition  cannot  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  To  quote  once  more  the  Secretary  for 
War,  any  Town  or  County  Council  could  solve  the  difficulty  at  onoe. 
The  Crown  will  always  have  to  execute  the  Will  of  the  House  that 
holds  the  purse-strings.  This  is  also  the  answer  to  your  prediction 
that  the  shifting  majority  would  weaken  the  House  of  Conmions  in 
presence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of  Lords,  like  everyone 
else,  must  ultimately  yield  to  the  Purse-bearer.  Besides,  does  not 
a  second  channel  or  organ  for  its  Will  look  more  like  doubling  than 
halving  the  power  of  the  House  of  Conmions?  la  any  case  the 
House  of  Lords  means  only  five  hundred  accidental  gentlemen,  while 
the  House  of  Ccnnmons  means  forty  millions  of  people,  some  of  them 
very  determined  people  when  their  blood  is  up.  H  it  came  to  blows 
I  should  be  sorry  for  the  five  hundred.  Your  remark  about  the  im- 
possibility of  a  body  having  two  centres  of  gravity  is  merely  an 
absurd  misapplication  of  an  irrelevant  analogy.  If  you  will  mix  up 
things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  how  does  a  wheel  or 
a  rolling  stone  or  any  similar  progressive  body  effect  its  movement 
except  through  the  perpetual  shifting  of  its  centre  of  gravity  ? 

Observe,  I  am  not  advocating  this  leap  in  the  dark.    HI  had  my 
will  there  would  be  no  need  for  it    I  am  only  saying  that  if  made,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  should  pull  through  with  infinitely  less  disastrous 
results  than  would  foUow  the  adoption  of  your  solution,  which  I  must 
now  tackle.    For  suppose  the  operation  of  the  in-and-out  dause  as 
black  as  you  paint  it,  how  is  your  proposal  of  ormiea  omnia — a 
very  bad  version,  by  the  way,  of  ncm  orrmia  orrniea — going  to  mend 
matters  ?    To-day,  you  say,  under  the  Ninth  Clause  the  Irish  vote,  on  \ 
an  Imperial  question  converts  a  British  minority  into  a  majority.  { 
To-morrow  the  new  Government,  without  the  Irish  vote,  on  a  British ' 
question,  finds  itself  in  a  minority.    This  will  be  confusing,  you  think, 
so  to  put  things  right  you  will  give  the  Irish  Members  a  British  vote  as 
well,  that  they  may  keep  in  power  the  Government  they  have  created. 

Well,  but  how  do  you  guarantee  this  cheerful  outlook  ?  How  do 
you  know  the  Irish  members  will  continue  to  maintain  their  creature  ? 
When  it  suits  you  you  argue  that  they  will  seldom  if  ever  be  there. 
That  of  itself  kills  your  case,  by  making  mischief  and  remedy  alike 
impossible.  But  grant  their  perpetual  presence.  What  security 
have  you  that  they  will  supi)ort  your  minority  for  ever  because  they 
have  supported  it  once  ?  You  and  I  are  in  a  British  minority  now. 
They  keep  us  in  power,  because  they  want  Home  Bule.  U  they  get 
your  phase  of  Home  Eule,  they  wiU  want  something  else.     They 
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fiilse  position,  and  in  false  positions  the  best  of  men  are  dangerous. 
The  partictdarist  enthusiasm  which  makes  them  useful  at  home  may 
make  them  mischievous  here. 

Bemember,  further,  that  you  and  I,  with  all  our  appalling  Com- 
mittee drudgery,  are  not  engaged  in  framing  a  law.  The  Bill  will 
be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  We  are  really  concocting  an 
electioneering  document  to  fight  the  House  of  Lords  upon  next  year 
or  the  next,  and  we  must  be  careful  what  we  put  into  it.  Have  you 
considered,  in  this  connection,  whether  omnea  omnia  will  pay? 
Certain  people  in  Scotland  and  Wales  might  like  it.  They  might 
think  that  as  at  Dublin,  so  at  Edinburgh  and  Cardiff,  it  might  be  a 
very  pleasant  arrangement  to  have  their  Scotch  and  Welsh  affidrs 
controlled  by  themselves  without  English  or  other  interference,  while 
they  still  retained  their  holdover  England's  taxation  and  other  aflGEurs 
at  Westminster.  But  how  would  England  take  it  ?  I  am  a&aid  that 
if  John  Bull  gets  it  into  his  head  that  Home  Kule  means  ultimately 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  having  separate  legislatures  of  their  own, 
independent  of  him,  while  he  is  to  have  some  hundreds  of  irrespon- 
sible Irishmen,  Scotchmen  and  Welshmen  sitting  in  his  Parliament 
and  thwarting,  controlling,  contradicting  and  taxing  him  in  his  own 
exclusive  concerns,  it  might  go  &r  to  cool  his  Home  Eule  enthusiasm, 
and  until  England  is  converted  it  seems  to  me  vain  to  expect  the 
House  of  Lords  to  give  way. 

But,  you  explain,  England  would  have  the  prospect  of  its  own 
separate  domestic  Legislative  CouncU  and  Legislative  Assembly,  like 
the  others.  But  is  England  likely  soon  to  be  revelling  in  that 
prospect  ?  I  see  no  sign  of  it.  I  do  not  hear  of  any  English  Home 
Eule  movement.  Why  should  there  be  ?  With  Lreland  out  of  the 
way,  England  would  have  complete  Home  Eule  already  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Where  is  England's  Home  Eule  inducement 
to  come  from  ?  On  any  footing,  England  is  four-fifths  of  the  Empire. 
To  the  world  England  is  the  Empire,  and  the  rest  is  merely  an 
etcetera.  Why  should  she  desire  a  subordinate  legislature?  Would 
it,  indeed,  be  possible  to  give  England  a  legislatmre  that  should  be 
subordinate?  An  English  Legislature  controlling  the  vast  and 
world-wide  business  of  England,  in  direct  touch  with  the  people  that 
contributed  the  overwhelming  mass  of  Imj^erial  Taxation,  would  be  a 
much  greater  body  than  the  so-called  Imperial  Parliament,  shrunk  as 
it  would  then  be  to  a  meeting  for  an  occasional  conversation  with  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Secretaries  or  a  cursory  criticism  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Estimates,  and  it  would  one  day  re-annex  the  Imperial 
functions  with  the  certainty  of  that  natural  law  which  decrees  the 
absorption  of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 

Is  England  likely,  do  you  think,  to  break  up  her  ancient  and 
historic  Parliament  from  love  of  a  doctrinaire  Federalism  which 
after  all  is  not  Federal  ?    The  Bill  is  sometimes  said  to  be  drawn  on 
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Federal  lines,  but  you  might  as  well  say  it  is  drawn  on  clothes  line^ 
or  copy  lines.  Federalism  means  synthesis  of  local. sovereignties  :  the 
Bill  means  analysis  into  local  dependencies.  It  is  not  Federalism,  it 
is  double  government :  the  parts,  controlled  at  once  by  local  and 
central  power,  rule  by  principal  and  agent  at  the  same  time.  I 
doubt  if  England  will  sacrifice  her  present  Imperial  as  well  as  self- 
governing  status  to  gratify  spinners  of  logical  cobwebs.  Your  election 
programme  will  therefore  be  independence  of  the  one-fifth,  control  of 
the  four-fifths  by  the  one.  Ireland  for  Ireland — Scotland  for  Scot- 
land— Wales  for  Wales — ^England  for  Ireland,.  Scotland  and  Wales. 
If  you  think  that  will  be  a  rousing  Home  Rule  cry  on  English  plat.- 
forms,  we  must  agree  to  differ. 

One  reason  why  you  hanker  after  your  omTua  omnia  is,  I  kno^, 
that  you  think  the  Xnsh  will  come  here  after  Home  Sule  is  set  up 
and  vote  Radical,  out  of  gratitude  if  not  out  of.  Radicalism.  I  know 
also,  when  you  are  hard  pressed  with  the  anomalies  and  dangers  of 
your  id^a,  you  ^ay,  '  After  all,  the  Irish  will  have  enough  to  do  at 
home  :  they  will  never  be  here.'  That  is  probable  only  if  you  reject 
the  Bill's  scheme  for  Irish  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Otherwise  they  will  always  be  here,  as  they  are  Ukely  to  be  mostly 
Londoners  voting  under  Dublin  instructions.  But  take  it  your  way — 
of  leaving  them  as  they  are.  If  they  will  never  be  here,  what  is  the 
harm  of  enacting  that  they  shall  never  be  here — at  least  for  British 
purposes  ?  Any  time  they  came,  would  it  not  to  a  certainty  be  by 
*  intrigue'?  Radicalism  and  'intrigue'  do  not  go  well  together, 
either  in  principle  or  practice.  Surely  you  would  stop  *  intrigue '  if 
you  could.  Besides,  if  they  will  never  be  here,  where  is  your  Irish 
Radical  vote  to  come  from  ?  Moreover,  if  they  were  here,  what  should 
make  them  always  vote  with  you?  Gratitude?  The  Irish  are  a 
warm-hearted  people,  no  doubt,  and  some  of  the  present  members 
might  remember  you  for  a  time.  But  in  business,  interest,  not  senti- 
ment, ultimately  rules.  Their  constituents  would  not  ask  them  if, 
on  a  British,  question,  they  had  voted  Radical,  but  if  they  had  voted 
Irish.  That  might  not  be  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  way  of  the  world,, 
and  politics  is  often  worldly. 

Is  it  wise,  then,  on  this  slender  chance  of  gain,  to  risk  injuring, 
your  political  morale  and  reputation,  as  you  are  certainly  doing? 
Radicalism  has,  at  least  it  affects,  a  conscience.  On  platforms,  you 
and  I  sometimes  doubt  it  as  regards  Toryism,  but  I  will  not  discuss 
that  point  of  Natural  History  at  present.  Have  you  reflected  that 
you  will  be  seeking  Radical  votes  in  the  very  teeth  of  Radical  prin- 
ciples ?  Self-government  is  your  doctrine.  At  present  it  obtains  iiji. 
Parliament  as  regards  Imperial  and  domestic  affiurs  alike.  In  the 
latter,  of  which  only  I  need  speak,  we  are  now  a  Unity,  a  Partner- 
ship, a  Joint  Tenancy.  Our  interests  are  thrown  into  hotchpot.;, 
Ireland  has  a  finger  in  the  pie.    Our  affairs  are  United  Kingdom 
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aflEairs,  contrdled  by  repreeentatives  responsible  to  United  Kingdom 
constituencies.  It  is  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Bat  grant  Home  Bnle  and  our  local  nnity  is  broken 
np.  Ireland  extracts  its  share  oat  of  the  partnership,  and  sets  np 
elsewhere.  It  is  no  longer  in  the  (dd  concern.  For  domestic  affiurs 
there  practically  is,  and  there  is  meant  to  be,  no  longer  a  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  a  British  Parliament  and  an  Irish  Legislature. 
A  British  member  has  no  business  in  the  Irish  Legislature,  and  am 
Irish  member  has  no  business  in  the  British  Pariiament.  Yet  you 
•propose  to  introduce  and  privilege  this  outside  and  unauthorised 
assessor  in  the  name  of  Parliamentary  equality,  while  that  very 
equality  demands  his  extrusion.  You  try  to  say  that  the  Iridi 
member  of  the  future  would  only  be  doing  what  is  done  by  the  United 
Kingdom  member  of  to-day,  while  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  that 
he  should  be  a  new  creation  with  distinct  functions.  You  want  to 
pass  off  government  of  the  British  people  by  the  Irish  people  as 
Badical  Democracy,  while  any  one  with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  it  is 
flagrant  and  unadulterated  Usurpation. 

Is  this  honest  ?  Most  phases  of  Badicalism  Icanrespect :  Philo- 
sophical Badicalism,  although  I  resent  the  priggishness  of  many  of 
its  professors;  Popular  Radicalism,  for  its  spokesmen,  braced  and 
trained  in  the  school  of  privation  and  struggle ;  Bourgeois  or  Philis- 
tine Radicalism  even,  for  its  bulk,  and  because,  if  you  want  to  use 
machinery  of  many  horse  power  you  must  not  mind  a  little  grease 
and  dirt :  but  I  draw  the  line  at  Jack-Sheppard  Radicalism,  and  your 
proposed  piratical  seizure  of  Radical  votes  on  Anti-Radical  pretexts 
comes  perilously  near  being  within  its  definition.  Take  a  friend's 
advice,  and  do  not  inflict  this  wound  on  your  ethico-political  con- 
sciousness. What  shall  it  profit  a  Radical  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
Irish  vote,  and  lose  his  own  Parliamentary  soul  ? 

Let  me  have  a  word  with  you  upon  an  apologetic  and  rather 
specious  way  in  which  you  sometimes  put  your  case.  Home  Rule 
you  say,  is  the  chief  thing.  The  mode  of  retaining  the  Irish  mem- 
bers is  secondary  and  subordinate.  Let  us  secure  the  principal  thing 
and  postpone  the  secondary.  Let  us  set  up  a  Legislature  and  execu^ 
tive  at  Dublin,  and  as  there  is  a  difficulty  in  arranging  the  terms  of 
retaining  the  Irish  members,  let  us  simply  leave  things  as  they  are, 
at  least  for  a  little,  and  as  long  as  the  Irish  land  and  police  and  one 
or  two  other  matters  are  in  charge  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
then  we  can  grapple  with  the  problem  in  a  thorough-going  spirit. 

Now,  how  are  you  going  to  guarantee  that  this  postponement  shiA 
only  be  for  '  a  little '  ?  Postponement  usually  is  not  settlement ;  but 
here,  so  £Eir  from  leaving  things  as  they  are,  you  begin  by  doing  the 
very  thing  you  profess  to  postpone — ^namely,  giving  to  Ireland  an 
irresponsible  control  over  your  British  affidrs.*  Can  you  take  it  back 
when  you  like  ?    Only,  I  am  afraid,  if  Ireland's  vote  lets  you.    Had 
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you  made  a  stand  at  the  beginniiig  you  might  have  beea  indepea- 
dent,  but  the  concession  made,  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  your  conces- 
sionaire. When  the  horse  in  the  h\Ae  took  the  man  on  its  back  it 
was  to  be  merely  for  '  a  little ' ;  but  the  man  once  on,  the  human  and 
the  equine  idea  of '  a  little '  were  found  to  differ,  and  the  man  is  there 
still.  If  your  Irish  rider  gets  his  grasp  on  your  throat  and  his  kneesi 
in  your  ribs,  you  may  find  that  it  was  easier  to  take  him  on  than  to 
shake  him  off. 

But,  you  say,  as  long  as  Irish  land,  and  police,  and  judges,  and 
Church  endowment  are  retained  to  be  dealt  with  by  British  members, 
Irish  members  must  be  allowed  to  control  British  business  in  return* 
We  must  not  have  an  irresponsible  hand  in  controUing  their  affairs. 
They  must  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  us,  <  If  you  act  badly  by  us  in 
our  Irish  matters,  we  will  bring  you  to  your  senses  by  paying  you 
back  in  your  British  matters.'  Well,  I  am  glad  you  acknowledge  the 
necessity  for  equality  of  mutual  check,  because  it  implies  a  good  deal. 
For  one  thing  it  limits  very  extensively  the  area  of  their  British 
control.  Let  them  have  the  same  power  of  attack  and  reprisal  over 
our  land,  police,  judges,  and  endowment  questions  that  we  have  over 
theirs,  and  then  we  are  quits.  To  give  them  power  over  everything 
belonging  to  us  woiild  be  arming  them  with  a  thousand  weapons  to 
our  one,  and  that  is  not  fiEur  fighting.  You  have  modified  omnes 
omnia  into  omriea  pauca. 

I  do  not,  however,  consent  even  to  that  compromise.  I  do  not 
want  the  Irish  land,  police,  judges,  and  endowment  questions  re- 
tained ;  neither,  I  am  sure,  do  you.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  trust  the 
Irish  people  with  these  things.  If  they  are  fit — and  I  am  sure  they  are 
fit — to  be  trusted  with  the  immense  powers  given  them  by  the  Bill, 
they  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  everything.  But,  you  tell  me,  these 
exceptions  are  made  as  a  sop  to  the  Opposition,  to  get  the  Bill 
through.  Now  I  understand.  We  keep  these  things  as  a  fieivour  to 
Ireland.     But  you  cannot  build  rights  on  favours. 

Still,  your  plea  for  mutual  check,  although  misapplied  in  this 
instance,  should  set  you  right  as  to  the  alleged  secondary  relation  to 
Home  Bule  of  the  mode  of  retaining  the  Irish  Members.  In  a  sense 
it  is  secondary.  Home  Bute  can  be  set  up  whatever  becomes  of  Irish 
members  at  Westminster ;  and  if  Home  Bule  at  any  price  is  a  legiti- 
mate aim  we  need  not  trouble  about  the  other  matter.  But  surely 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  bound  to  be  just  to  Britain 
as  well  as  to  Ireland,  and  in  that  light  the  mode  of  retaining  the 
Irish  members  stands  out  as  a  matter  not  of  secondary  but  of  very 
prime  importance  indeed. 

You  have  argued,  however  irrelevantly,  that  under  Home  Bole 
Irish  interests  left  at  Westminster  would  not  be  safe  in  irresponsible 
British  hands,  and  you  have  demanded  that  Irish  members  sbill 
have  a  check  on  British  action  through.a  control  of  Sjdtjsh  lagid^- 
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in  London  and  Sydney,  and  l,500,000i.  had  been  required  for  conver- 
sion of  matured  debentures.  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  auditors 
put  down  the  overdrafts  at  the  higher  figui-e  of  2,425,0002.,  it  was 
evident  that  little  of  the  4,500,000Z.  was  left :  as  a  matter  of  fsu^t, 
nothing  was  left.  Yet  by  Mr.  See's  own  confession  the  new  Ministry 
had  to  face  further  engagements  already  contracted  to  the  sum  of 
4,000,000Z. 

Obviously  something  had  to  be  done.  Parliament  authorised  the 
issue  of  4,000,0002.  of  Treasury  bills  (the  London  market  being  re- 
calcitrant as  to  further  inscribed  loans)  and  the  substitution  of  a 
Protective  tariflF  for  Free  Trade.  Therewith  New  South  Wales  settled 
down  to  a  last  year  of  endowed  sloth.  December  1892  arrived  in 
due  course,  and  with  it  Mr.  See's  second  Budget  statement.  It  was 
not  reassuring.  The  deficit  of  the  year  1891  was  now  discovered  to  be 
not,  as  previously  stated,  590,0002.  but  actually  770,0002. ;  and  the 
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answered  me  in  a  London  magazine.  He  laid  down  the  propodtion 
that  the  Australian  public  debts  were  not  debts  (at  least  not  within 
the  limits  of  the  definition  in  Webster's  Dictionary),  because  they 
were  not  due.  This  argument  is  not  only  childish  but  unfounded, 
for  the  Australian  loans  are  nearly  all  terminable,  and  are  now 
falling  due,  by  ones  and  twos,  almost  annually.  Then  Mr.  Willoughby 
answered  me  from  Melbourne.  I  shall  not  waste  words  upon  him ; 
for  he  has  repeatedly  reproduced  my  arguments  and  confirmed  my 
facts  (piecemeal  and  without  acknowledgment)  in  leading  articles  of 
the  Melbourne  Argua  during  the  past  two  years.  Then  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  spoke  against  me  at  the  Colonial  Institute.  There  he  stated, 
among  other  curious  things,  that  the  irregularities  which  I  blamed  in 
the  Colonial  accounts  could  not  have  occurred,  for  they  would  have 
been  at  once  checked  by  the  auditors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
auditors  have  repeatedly  complained  of  these  irregularities  and  of 
their  powerlessness  to  check  them.  Either,  therefore,  Sir  E.  Braddon 
had  not  read  their  reports,  or  he  failed  to  understand  them.  This 
was  the  kind  of  stuff"  that  was  cooked  up  to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  the 
British  investor;  flavoured  invariably  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
*  statistics '  about '  realised  private  wealth,' '  vast  national  assets,'  and 
the  like.  For  the  moment  that  Australian  credit  was  shaken,  Messrs* 
Hayter  and  Coghlan,  two  *  Government  statisticians,'  were  set  to  work 
to  prepare  certain  statements  of  the  public  and  private  wealth  of 
Australia,  which  are  daily  quoted  even  now  with  confidence  and  pride. 
Were  it  not  that  the  Economist  has  already  torn  Mr.  Hayter's  figures 
to  rags,  I  should  feel  tempted  to  ask  what  had  become  of  all  these 
millions  of '  realised  private  wealth,'  for  somehow  they  are  not  forth- 
coming now.  But  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  these  figures  reduced  to 
their  absurdest  form  they  will  find  them  in  a  paper  contributed  to 
this  Review  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Johnston,  Grovemment  statistician  of 
Tasmania.  This  paper  is  a  clever  parody  (disguised  with  rare  humour 
as  an  attack  upon  myself)  of  the  methods  of  Messrs.  Coghlan  and 
Hayter,  and  disposes  of  them  conclusively. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked.  Where  is  the  matter  to  end,  and  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  I  can  say  no  more  than  this :  that  I  do  not  see  how 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  can  possibly  meet  their  engagements 
in  1894  without  resort  to  the  London  money  market.  Both  of  them 
say,  of  course,  that  they  can ;  but  that  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Victoria  says  that  the  deposits  of  7,000,000i.  in  the  Commis- 
sioners' and  Post  OflSce  Savings  Banks  will  prove  ample  for  all  require- 
ments of  Government.*  Will  they  indeed  ?  I  have  searched  the 
last  report  of  the  Commissioners'  Savings  Bank  and  can  find  no  suffi- 
cient wartant  for  any  such  statement ;  while  the  Post  Office  Savings, 
we  know  £rom  the  Melbourne  Argua,  form  part  of  the  floating  debt 
of  the  Colony.  Mr.  See  has  also  announced  that  owing  to  great  sales 
«  Time$  Telogram,  Melbourne,  April  20, 1S93. 
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THE  SIAMESE  BOUNDARY  QUESTION 

In  June  1888  I  contributed  to  this  Review  an  article  upon  '  The 
Scientific  Frontier  of  India/  and  in  February  1889  a  second  upon 
*  The  Unscientific  Frontier  of  Bussia  in  Asia/  in  which  I  examined  in 
some  detail  the  conditions,  and  endeavoured  to  forecast  the  probable 
future,  of  the  N.-W.  boundary  of  the  Indian  Empire.  But  upon  the 
opposite  or  Eastern  side  of  Hindustan  another  little  cloud,  scarcely  at 
present  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  is  rapidly  forming  upon  the  horizon, 
and  unless  scrutinised  by  a  vigilant  political  meteorology,  may  elude 
attention  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  or  even  anticipate  precautions 
by  the  suddenness  of  its  bursting.  No  British  statesman  can  desire 
to  have  a  second  Afghanistan  called  into  existence  upon  the  opposite 
flank  of  India ;  no  British  soldier  can  wish  to  see  the  flags  of  a  second 
Eussia  flying  from  the  ramparts  of  a  more  easterly  Herat,  or  descend- 
ing the  passes  of  a  Trans-Crangetic  Pamir.  It  is  in  order  that  early 
in  the  day  we  may  realise  the  existence  of  this  possible  danger,  may 
forecast  its  probable  developments,  and  may  decide  upon  a  definite 
and  consistent  course  of  action,  that  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  examine, 
point  by  point,  the  topographical  and  political  conditions  of  this  new 
Frontier  Question  on  the  East,  just  as  I  have  previously  done  with  that 
beyond  the  Indus  and  the  Hindu  Eush. 

To  the  majority  of  those  who  have  read  in  the  newspaper  tele- 
grams of  the  past  few  weeks  that  French  troops  have  been  occupying 
little  known  places  on  the  banks  of  the  distant  Mekong  Eiver,  or  who 
have  seen  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Burmo-Siamese  Boundary 
Commission,  or  even  who  have  a  vague  conception  of  Bangkok 
as  a  sort  of  spurious  Asiatic  Venice,  it  will  not  necessarily  have 
occurred  that  these  are  the  different  fietcets,  so  to  speak,  of  a  many- 
sided  but  still  a  single  problem,  in  which  two  first-class  European 
powers,  England  and  France,  are  engaged  as  rivals,  and  in  which  the 
destinies  of  the  Indian  Empire  are  concerned.  The  orbit  of  Siam  has 
for  so  long  lain  outside  our  own,  and  has  so  seldom  come  in  contact 
therewith ;  and  France,  since  she  lost  the  Eastern  prize  which  we 
won,  has  so  rarely  presented  herself  to  our  imagination  as  an  Asiatic 
antagonist,  that  an  effort  seems  required  to  realise  the  former  as 
a  part  of  our  Indian  glacis,  or  the  latter  as  a  possible  intruder 
upon  it?  slopes.     For  long  the  neighbour  only  of  Oriental  States 
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flaence  (it  is  said  to  cost  from  10,000  to  15,000  doDars  a  year),  and 
as  a  sort  of  set-off  to  the  Siamese  outposts  of  which  I  shall  next ' 
speak. 

These  are  found  not  merely  in  the  Mekong  basin,  bnt  in  the 
upper  waters  of  streams  draining  into  the  Gulf  of  Tongking,  viz. 
the  Nam  Ma  or  Song  Ma,  and  the  Nam  Sam ;  the  Siamese  occupa- 
tion being  an  adjunct  of  their  vassal  State  of  Luang  Prabang.  The 
district  is  called  Hua  Pan  Tang  Hok,  and  it  contains  six  posts  under 
a  Siamese  Commissioner,  Muong  Chieng  Kho,  M.  Son,  M.  Sam  Nua, 
M.  Soi,  M.  Hua  Muong,  M.  Sam  Tai. 

To  the  west  of  these  the  important  valley  of  the  Nam  U  (French, 
Nam  Hon),  draining  into  the  Mekong,  is  also  in  Siamese  occupation, 
but  has  aroused  a  more  than  ordinary  cupidity  among  their  rivals. 
The  Siamese  have  posts  along  its  banks  at  M.  Hahin,  M.  Ngoi,  Sop 
Hat,  and  M.  Sun  ;  and  also  a  post  more  to  the  east  at  Sop  Nao,  only 
three  days'  march  from  the  French  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  The  latter 
claim  the  Nam  U,  but  have  so  far  never  stationed  a  single  soldier 
upon  it. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  well-known  Laos  principality  of  Luang  Pra- 
bang, whose  capital  is  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong, 
at  a  little  distance  below  the  confluence  of  the  Nam  U.  It  has  been 
ruled  by  a  dynasty  of  its  own  for  several  himdred  years,  but  has 
usually  recognised  the  suzerainty  of  Siam  by  presents  of  the  tributary 
trees  of  gold  and  of  other  emblems  of  allegiance.  It  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  while  to  mention  a  fsici  so  universally  known  had 
not  our  French  artists,  who  treat  political  fieu^ts  much  as  a  landscape 
gardener  does  a  landscape,  actually  begun  to  lay  claim  even  to  Luang 
Prabang.    We  have  the  egregious  M.  Deloncle  exclaiming  : 

The  kingdom  of  Luang  Prabang  pays  tribute  to  Annam  every  three  years.  It 
pays  it  also,  it  is  true,  to  Siam,  but  the  sovereignty  of  Annam  is  recognised  by 
the  Siamese  themselves.' 

As  well  say  that  we  recognise  the  French  sovereignty  over  the 
Channel  Islands,  or  the  Spanish  sovereignty  over  Gibraltar !  Let  us 
see  what  M.  de  Lanessan  has  to  say  upon  the  subject.  After 
mentioning  the  occasional  and  fugitive  subjection  of  Luang  Prabang 
to  China,  the  Hos,  and  Annam,  the  Governor-General  adds  : 

But  its  true  sovereign  has  always  been  the  king  of  Siam,  and  every  year  the 
king  of  Luang  Prabang  is  bound  to  send  to  Bangkok  one  of  his  officers  to  drink 
the  oath-water,  which  is  the  most  manifest  sign  of  vassaldom.  During  these 
latter  years  Siam  has  multiplied  its  efforts  to  render  the  latter  more  and  more 
strict  At  this  moment  it  keeps  at  the  court  of  Luang  Prabang  a  commissioner 
who  annihilates  the  king.  We  recognind  Uut  year  (in  1888)  the  suzerainty  oj 
Siam  by  signing  with  the  OovemmetU  of  Bangkok  the  treaty  in  virtue  of  which  we 
keep  to-day  a  vice-consul  at  Luang  Prabang,^ 

'  Politique  Coloniale,  March  7, 1893. 
*  rindO' Chins  Fran^aise,  p.  96. 
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might  be  opposed  by  any  premature  recognition  of  alien  ckdms  to 
the  future  operations  of  French  cupidity. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Schrader,  who  yearly  publishes  a  series  of 
French  maps  illustrating  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery,  has 
in  his  two  last  maps  of  Indo-China  supplied  a  most  naive  illustration 
of  the  ethics  of  French  political  cartography.  The  map  in  his  Atlas 
of  1889,^®  though  bringing  the  French  frontier  up  to  the  Middle 
Mekong  (in  anticipation  of  future  movements),  yet  concedes  to  Siam 
Stung  Treng,  Khong,  and  a  ku^e  slice  on  the  left  of  the  river,  which 
the  French  are  now  indignantly  protesting  have  never  been  Siamese 
at  alL  But  his  map  of  1892  ^*  leaves  all  previous  performances  com- 
pletely in  the  shade.  For  not  merely  does  he  now  knock  off  this 
Siamese  slice,  but  he  boldly  takes  the  Annamite,  Le.  the  French 
border  across  the  river  to  its  right  bank,  and  robs  Siam  at  one  swoop 
of  a  long  strip  of  Cis-Mekong  territory,  including  Nong-Kai,  as  well 
as  of  the  whole  of  the  Luang  Prabang  State,  and  of  the  districts^of 
Sipsong  Chu  Thai,  Sipsong  Panna,  Tranninh,  and  Hua  Pan  Tang 
Hok,  of  which  he  coolly  remarks  in  an  explanatory  note  that  '  all 
these  principalities  nlust  now  rank  as  within  the  sphere  of  French 
influence.' 

Of  such  a  character,  then,  is  the  French  claim.  It  is  one  which 
throughout  this  century  responsible  French  writers  have  consistently 
ignored,  which  imtil  a  few  years  ago  not  a  single  French  statesmati 
had  ever  seriously  put  forward,  which  is  flatly  contradicted  by  their 
own  documents,  and  which  can  only  be  sustamed  by  ezperimentu  in 
map-cooking  as  audacious  as  they  are  novel.  If  on  the  other  hand 
it  be  contended  that  France  has  a  right  to  these  territories  because 
they  may  once  in  bygone  days  have  been  claimed  by,  or  may  even 
have  owned  a  transient  allegiance  to  Annam,  we  are  then  setting  up 
a  criterion  according  to  which  the  political  geography  of  the  entire 
world  would  require  to  be  reconstructed.  Nations  must  learn  to  take 
•their  spoils  as  they  find  them.  A  conqueror  cannot  expect  both  to 
vanquish  an  enemy  when  he  is  weak,  and  to  carry  therewith  the 
inheritance  of  all  that  he  might  have  possessed  when  strong ;  still 
less  of  all  that  he  might  have  claimed  to  possess,  if  only  there  had 
been  Deloncles  and  Schraders  in  those  days  to  construct  the  map  of 
his  dominions  for  him. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  case  of  Siam  ?    Not  merely  can 

she  point  to  actual  possession,  extending  over  a  period  anterior  to  the 

date  at  which  the  French  first  acquired  practical  interests  in  Annam ; 

but  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Mekong  valley  her  occupation  has 

been  continuous  since  those  regions  were  first  subjugated  to  her  sway 

in  1779,  twenty  years  before  Gia  Long  had  established  himself  upon 

the  Annamite  throne ;  nor,  in  the  case  of  the  Laos  States,  has  her 

>*  Atlas  de  GSogra^Ue  modeme.    Par  F.  Schiader.    Paris,  1889. 
»•  L'Annee  Cartoffraphique,  1892. 
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welcome  delimitation  with  France,  in  the  same  way  as  she  accepted 
it  with  Great  Britain  on  the  Bm'mese  border,  I  have  little  doubt. 
But  the  French  temper  appears  to  prefer  force  to  argument. 

Apart  from  the  lust  for  territorial  acquisition,  which  appears  to 
be  a  settled  feature  of  modern  French  colonial  policy,  and  the  desire 
to  earn  a  cheap  popularity  by  at  once  gratifying  the  Jingoes,  waving 
the  national  flag,  and  diverting  attention  from  other  troubles  in 
Tongking,  it  may  be  wondered  what  motive  can  have  urged  the  French 
to  a  forward  policy  in  the  Mekong  valley.  I  b^eve  it  to  be  the 
belated  survival  of  an  ineradicable  delusion.  Ever  since  de  Lagr^e 
started  upon  his  memorable  expedition  up  the  Mekong  in  1866,  in 
search  of  a  highway  to  Yunnan,  the  French  have  felt  for  that  river 
and  its  adjacent  territories  the  affection  of  a  proprietor  and  a  parent ; 
and  neither  the  verdict  of  M.  de  Cam^,  one  of  the  party,  that 
^  steamboats  can  never  plough  the  Mekong,  and  Saigon  can  never  be 
united  by  this  waterway  to  the  west  provinces  of  China,'  nor  a*  long 
series  of  subsequent  failures,  have  for  one  moment  dispossessed  their 
minds  of  the  idea  that  the  French  flag  upon  the  Mekong  means  a 
great  and  immediate  local  trade,  and  the  ultimate  monopoly  of  the 
inland  Chinese  markets.  For  a  time,  the  discovery  of  the  Bed  Biver 
route  from  Tongking  diverted  their  hopes  in  that  direction ;  and  the 
campaigns  of  M-  Jules  Ferry  were  defended  as  the  precursor  of  com- 
mercial triumphs  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  But  now  that  the 
unnavigable  character  of  both  the  Bed  and  the  Black  Bivers  has 
been  conclusively  established,^^  the  old  Mekong  illusion  has  reasserted 
itself;  and  no  argument  in  the  world  will  deter  the  French  colonials 
from  making  the  experiment  until  they  have  been  hunted  out  of  it 
by  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts,  or  by  the  rearoused  indignation  of 
the  French  electorate. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  neither  in  the  local  trade  nor  in  the 
trade  with  Yunnan,  and  I  hold  that  both  expectations  are  doomed 
to  cruel  disappointment.  The  Mekong,  in  its  middle  course,  flows 
through  almost  uninhabited  districts.^^  Its  channel  is  obstructed  by 
frequent  and  dangerous  rapids.  During  the  season  of  low-water,  the 
posts  on  the  lower  river  are  inaccessible  except  by  long  marches  over 
land ;  and  when  we  turn  to  the  latter  we  find  neither  roads  nor  means 
of  communication.^ 

For  European  officers  or  troops  the  climate  is  one  of  peculiar 
peril,  as  the  &te  of  Mouhot,  de  Lagr^e,  and  many  another  brave 
pioneer,  only  too  conclusively  proves.  Small  native  posts,  Laotian 
or  Siamese,  find  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  themselves  under 
conditions  with  which  they  are  familiar;  but  ampler  supplies  and  a 

»  rinio- Chine  IVun^aise,  p.  457. 

3*  Lieat.  Gassiei  spent  two  seasons  (1891-92)  in  trying  to  take  a  smaU  steamer 
named  the  Ar^ut  up  the  Khdn  rapids,  but  failed  altogether  in  the  attempt. 
»  riiuUh  Chine  IVan^Ue,  pp.  471-473. 
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or  to  place  in  the  hands  of  French  proconsuls  the  tottering  thrones 
of  Oambogia  and  Annam,  there  was  no  disposition  in  England  to 
quarrel  with  the  act.  At  this  very  moment  it  is  by  English  funds 
that  the  coal-mines  of  Tongking — which,  if  they  prove  successful, 
will  not  merely  justify  the  colonial  acquisitions  of  France,  but  will 
enormously  augment  her  power  to  injure  our  Asiatic  trade  and 
possessions  in  time  of  war — are  being  developed  ;  and  the  attitude 
of  neutrality  which  has  been  observed  by  the  present  Government 
towards  even  the  recent  movements  upon  the  Mekong  is  a  still 
further — if  not  an  exorbitant — indication  of  British  reluctance  to 
interfere  with  French  aspirations. 

But  whilst  we  can  with  equanimity  and  even  without  suspicion 
regard  the  French  in  Indo-China  firom  a  distance,  we  have  no  desire 
to  imperil  our  amicable  relations  by  coming  to  closer  quarters,  and  we 
particularly  desire  to  avoid  them  as  neighbours.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  presence  of  a  great  European  power,  whose  interests  throughout 
the  world  it  is  the  merest  cant  to  deny  are  hostile  to  our  own,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Indian  firontiers  upon  the  east,  would  more  than 
duplicate  the  responsibility,  ^anxiety,  and  expense  entailed  by  the 
simultaneous  approach  of  another  great  European  power,  similarly 
hostile  to  England,  upon  the  west ;  and  when  it  be  remembered  that 
those  powers  are  animated  not  merely  by  a  common  antagonism,  but 
by  a  reciprocal  friendship,  all  but  amounting  to  alliance,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  no  British  or  Indian  statesman  can  take  legitimate 
shelter  behind  an  attitude  of  transcendental  unconcern.  It  is  serious 
enough  that  we  should  now  be  spending  millions  to  counteract  a 
Russian  aggression  on  the  one  side  which  our  predecessors  were  blind 
enough  and  stupid  enough  to  deny.  It  would  be  criminal  to  repeat 
the  error  by  a  like  indifference  to  French  aggression  on  the  other 
Bide,  against  which  we  are  thus  fully  and  early  forewarned.  The 
maintenance  of  Siam  as  a  buffer  State  is  essential  in  the  interests  not 
merely  of  that  country,  nor  even  of  the  Indian  Empire,  but  of  the 
peace  of  the  entire  Eastern  hemisphere. 

But  Great  Britain  can  claim  a  further  and  a  practical  interest  in 
Siam — beyond  the  abstract  domain  of  la  haute  politique — out  of  all 
proportion  greater  than  can  be  urged  by  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
partisan  of  France.  There  is  the  political  interest  of  a  coterminous 
frontier  of  enormous  length,  both  in  the  ]\Ialay  Peninsula,  on  the 
side  of  Lower  and  Upper  Burmah,  and  in  the  Northern  Shan  States ; 
an  interest  which  France  only  enjoys  in  a  less  degree,  and  as  the 
result  for  the  most  part  of  recent  and  unconfirmed  appropriation. 
And  there  is  further  a  vast  and  preponderant  commercial  interest 
which  France  does  not  enjoy  at  all.  Of  the  great  ships  lying  in  the 
river  off  Bangkok,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  hail  from  Singa- 
pore or  Hongkong,  or  that  is  not  owned  by  British  subjects :  88  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  port  is  so  carried.    Thousands  of 
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we  have  no  desire  to  precipitate  conflict,  bo  upon  the  east  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  should  be  separated  by  an  independent  Siam  from  a  hostile 
France ;  and  just  as  fiussian  aggression  upon  the  north-west  zone  can 
only  be  eflFected  at  the  cost  of  rupture  with  England,  so  should  French 
encroachments  upon  the  eastern  zone  be  pursued  at  a  similar  risk. 
No  English  Government  could  afford  to  sit  still  while  the  French 
established  themselves,  at  leisure  and  in  succession,  in  the  Cis-Mekong 
districts,  on  the  Central  Siamese  plateau,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Menam 
and  the  Meping.  Of  this  our  neighbours  should  be  apprised  in  fuU 
time.  Nor  is  the  intimation  one  that  could  provoke  either  surprise 
or  resentment  on  their  part,  seeing  that  the  interdicted  zone  is  one 
to  which  not  even  the  wildest  of  French  statesmen  has  yet  fotmd  the 
courage  to  lay  claim,  and  that  the  last  thing  that  France  can  desire, 
in  the  slow  evolution  of  her  new  Asiatic  empire,  is  that  its  fortunes 
should  be  imperilled  and  its  future  in  all  probability  wrecked  by  armed 
collision  with  the  greatest  power  on  the  Asian  continent.  The  warn- 
ing of  Hands  Off  once  given,  both  parties  could  resume  their  rdU  of 
peaceful  development  in  the  Far  East,  while  between  them  Siam 
would  have  some  chance  of  working  out  a  tardy,  but  not  impossible, 
salvation. 

In  the  meantime  delimitation  of  the  disputed  boundary  between 
France  and  Siam  should  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  By  her  willing- 
ness or  the  reverse  to  meet  the  straightforward  proposals  of  the 
Siamese  Government  in  this  respect,  to  state  rather  than  brutally  to 
enforce  her  claims,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  arbitrament  of  a 
common  inquiry,  public  opinion  will  decide  whether  the  policy  of 
France  on  the  Mekong  is  one  of  legitimate  expansion  or  of  unscru- 
pulous and  indefensible  bravado. 

George  N.  Curzon. 
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Ood  and  the  church  or  the  abbey  of  Z '  this  or  that  tract  of  land,  or 
other  endowment.  I  know  that  sach  transfer  was,  after  the  Conquest, 
almost  invariably  made  by  men  or  women  during  their  lifetime,  and 
was  not  the  gift  of  the  dead  hand,  as  it  is  so  frequently  but  erro^ 
neously  represented  to  have  been.  But  I  know,  too,  that  this  expres- 
sion '  giving  to  God '  meant  primarily  that  the  donors  had  performed 
an  act  of  surrender  and  sacrifice  whereby  they  deprived  themselves  of 
the  enjoyment  of  this  or  that  source  of  wealth  that  God  might  be 
glorified,  and  that  others  might  derive  benefit  by  theusufinct  of  such 
property  as  the  good  men  or  women  had  stript  themselves  of  firom  more 
or  less  high  and  conscientious  motives.  When,  as  was  often  the  case, 
forms  of  malediction  were  added  upon  all  who  should  at  any  future 
time  alienate  or  diminish  the  ^  free  alms,'  this  addition  goes  far  to 
show  that  even  in  the  *  ages  of  faith '  the  gift  to  Ood  was  not  always 
regarded  as  inviolable.  Indeed,  as  time  went  on  much  of  the 
property  which  had  been  regarded  as  essentially  inalienable  got  into 
strange  hands. 

But  the  question  has  been  raised  and  debated,  sometimes  from 
the  moral,  sometimes  from  the  political  point  of  view,  as  to  whether 
a  gift  of  this  kind  was  not  in  its  essence  a  usurpation  on  the  giver's 
part ;  whether,  in  fact,  he  was  not  conveying  more  than  he  had  the 
power  to  bestow,  and  claiming  rights  over  his  property  which  are  not ' 
inherent  in  ownership. 

Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  constitutional  historian,  it 
may  be  said  that  such  gifts  of  lands  as  we  are  considering  could  not 
be  made  without  the  license  of  the  Crown  in  the  first  instance,  nor 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  heirs  for  even  generations  after  the 
death  of  the  original  donor.  That  is  to  say,  that  every  such  surrender 
of  ownership,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  a  *  gift  to  God,'  was  a  gift 
which  could  only  be  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  State — a  sanction 
which  in  those  ages  necessarily  took  the  form  of  a  Ucense  from  the 
sovereign,  and  was  a  gift  requiring  the  consent  of  the  heirs  whose 
prospective  interest  was  barred  by  the  act  of  the  tenant  for  life ;  the 
theory  being  that  without  such  confirmation  the  land  might  revert 
to  the  heirs. 

Moreover,  when  these  grants  took  eflFect  the  property  conveyed 
was  in  all  cases  to  be  enjoyed  subject  to  certain  conditions  binding 
upon  the  beneficiaries;  the  enormous  assumption  being  that  the 
ownership  of  property  carried  with  it  a  right  to  dictate  to  all  posterity 
what  use  such  property  should  be  turned  to. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  income  derived  from  tithes  and 
glebe  lands  in  England  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Order.  The  Secular  clergy,  as  they  were  called,  had  comparatively 
few  obligations,  and  those  may  be  fairly  summed  up  by  saying  that 
the  clergy  were  expected  to  live  among  the  lay  folk  to  discharge 
certain  pastoral,  ministerial,  and  priestly  functions,  and  probably  to 
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some  extent  to  serve  as  the  educators  of  the  people.  The  allocation 
of  tithes  for  the  enrichment  of  the  monasteries,  if  not  quite  un- 
known, had  certainly  been  but  rarely  allowed  and  seldom  attempted. 
With  the  Conquest  the  alienation  of  strictly  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments began  and  went  on  rapidly.  The  justification  of  such  alieni^ 
tion  was  based  upon  two  assumptions  : 

(1)  The  first  was,  that  such  endowments  as  had  been  granted  to 
ihe  Chwrch,  and  the  reservation  of  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
State,  were  intended  to  secure  for  the  nation  not  only  all  that  the 
Seculars  (that  is,  the  parish  priests)  were  doing  or  professed  to  be 
doing  for  their  people,  but  something  more,  something  much  more^ 
which  the  Seculars  were  not  doing  and  were  not  qualified  to  do. 

(2)  The  second  assumption  was,  that  wherever  it  became  {^parent 
that  the  needs  of  the  nation,  the  spiritual  or  the  educational  needs, 
could  not  be  adequately  supplied  by  the  old  functionaries — while  a 
new  order  of  volunteers  had  arisen  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  new  needs — then  it  was  allowable,  inforo  consdenticB,  to  divert 
endowments  held  under  conditions  supposed  to  be  adequate  formerly* 
and  to  allocate  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  functionaries. 

Such  alienation  was  carried  out  accordingly,  that  so  the  requirements 
of  a  wider  culture,  a  deeper  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  responsibility, 
and  a  steady  advance  in  our  civilisation  (using  that  word  in  its  widest 
sense)  might  be  ^to  some  extent  provided  for  and  their  stability  be 
secured,  by  at  least  a  grant  in  aid,  from  the  reserve  of  ecclesiastical 
property. 

Thus  when  the  rage  for  the  cloister  life  was  running  its  course 
and  monasteries  were  springing  up  in  every  shire  it  was  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  these  institutions  were  the  only  possible  abodes  of  holi- 
ness. It  was  said  and  believed  that  only  among '  the  religious ' — i.e. 
the  men  and  women  who  were  subject  to  a  rule  of  discipline,  framed 
so  as  to  minimise  worldliness  and  to  train  the  Regulars  in  the  ways 
of  godliness — could  the  conscience,  the  sentiment  of  aspiration,  and 
the  habits  of  devotion  and  self-surrender  be  quickened,  stimulated, 
and  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  than  the  parish  priests  had  been 
aiming  at. 

It  began  to  be  believed  that  the  nation  needed  to  be  taught 
*  the  ways  of  holiness ; '  and  in  proportion  as  this  conviction  gained 
ground,  in  that  proportion  did  fresh  endowments  pour  in  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  new  order.  The  monks  and  nuns — rightly  or 
wrongly — got  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  supplementary  force  who  were 
doing  that  which  the  parish  priests  could  not  do ;  and  it  was  hardly  a 
step  further  to  claim  for  the  newly  organised  volunteers  a  share  of  the 
ancient  revenues  which,  it  was  almost  broadly  asserted,  were  not  doing 
for  the  nation  all  that  might  be  done  with  them  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large. 

But  these  alienations  of  Church  property  did  not  stop  at  this 
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point.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  soon  and  when  first  the 
clergy  began  to  claim  immunity  from  taxation ;  but  among  us  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  they  certainly  were  called  upon  to  contribute 
towards  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  the  episcopal  lands  especially 
were  held  under  condition  of  providing  contingents  of  armed  retainers 
who  should  support  the  King  in  his  wars.  Scarcely  fifty  years  after 
the  Conqueror's  death  the  crusading  mania  had  passed  Uke  a  confla- 
gration over  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  process  of  time  it  reached 
us,  with  what  results  most  people  know.  A  belief  prevailed  extensively 
that  battle  with  the  infidels  was  the  highest  act  of  piety  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and,  as  the  child  of  that  mischievous  delusion,  there  grew 
up  the  strange  institution  of  ecclesiastical  orders  of  knighthood, 
among  whom  the  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  became  the  most 
renowned. 

The  Templars  were  looked  upon  as  the  champions  of  Christendom, 
the  keepers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  army  of  occupation  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Of  course  they  were  laymen^  and  their  occupation  was 
war.  But  the  war  was  a  holy  war,  forsooth ;  they  were  emphatically 
fighters  for  God.  As  such  they  too  put  forth  their  claim  to  partici- 
pate in  the  income  derivable  bom  the  Ecclesiastical  fieserve,  and  the 
claim  was  very  soon  allowed.  The  consciences  of  the  more  enlightened 
may  have  been  shocked,  the  voices  of  some  may  have  been  lifted  up 
with  indignation  against  the  impudent  fraud,  but  the  twelfth  century 
was  not  half  over  before  the  wealth  of  the  Templars  had  become  the 
occasion  of  scandal  and  offence,  and  the  more  so  because  churches^ 
beTieficeSf  and  tithes  had  been  extensively  alienated  in  their  favour; 
the  excuse  for  such  alienation,  and  its  justification  in  Church  law, 
being  that  the  Templars  were  fighting  God's  battles  and  so  were 
doing  for  the  Church  what  the  clergy  could  not  do  for  themselves. 

Another  century  went  by  and  a  new  movement  began.  Origi- 
nating in  the  religious  upheaval  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders  gave  rise  to,  it  speedily  took  the  form  of  an  intellectual 
awakening.  As  educationists  the  Secular  clergy  had  been  found 
wanting :  they  had  not  been  efficient  as  the  teachers  of  the  people. 
To  some  small  extent  the  monks  had  taken  over  the  work  of  their 
rivals  in  this  respect.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  Begulars  had 
posed  as  '  men  of  light  and  leading.'  Yet  after  a  trial  of  some  two 
or  three  centuries  the  monks  too  had  fallen  very  far  behind  their 
ideal.  As  the  homes  for  the  studious,  as  nurseries  for  scholars  pur- 
suing their  researches,  as  schools  for  the  rising  generation,  the 
religious  houses  too  had  proved  a  failure. 

The  few  splendid  exceptions  only  proved  the  rule  that  the  monas- 
teries were  doing  less  than  was  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of 
raising  the  standard  of  morals,  devotion,  and,  least  of  all,  of  learning. 
It  was  found  that  young  Englishmen  of  exceptional  gifts  and  ambition 
were  seeking  at  Paris,  at  Padua,  at  Bologna  or  Palermo,  that  education 
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in  law,  medicine,  or  theology  which  they  could  not  find  at  home. 
Thoughtful  and  patriotic  students  and  scholars  set  themselves  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  higher  culture  in  England,  which  was  making 
itself  felt  unmistakably.  Walter  de  Merton  led  the  way,  and  Merton 
College  was  founded.  His  example  was  quickly  followed,  and  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  became  the  real  homes  of  learning  among  us 
before  .the  fourteenth  century  was  half  over.  But  so  £eu:  from  the 
new  colleges  being  narrowly  ecclesiastical  in  the  studies  they  promoted, 
so  £eu:  from  their  being  theological  seminaries  as  we  understand  that 
designation  now,  so  &r  firom  being  religious  houses — that  is,  monas- 
tic in  their  character — it  is  certain  that  from  two  at  least  of  them 
monks  and  friars  were  expressly  excluded,  and  one  of  the  new  colleges 
was  founded  for  students  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  and  for  such 
(done. 

The  founders  of  these  colleges  were  pre-eminently  educational 
reformers.  They  came  forward  nobly  to  head  the  party  of  progress 
in  this  direction,  and  they,  in  their  generosity,  made  large  sacrifices 
of  their  substance  to  further  the  great  ends  they  had  in  view — sacri- 
fices which  the  nation  sanctioned  by  licensing  the  alienation  of  lands 
for  the  endowments.  But  this  was  not  all.  Once  more  the  tithes  of 
country  parishes,  glebe  lands,  and  parsonages  were  diverted  and  made 
over  to  the  new  foundations ;  the  common  sense  of  the  community 
tacitly  expressing  its  conviction  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the 
people  at  large — yes !  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church  of  God 
too— that  the  standard  of  education  should  be  raised,  and  that  (inas- 
much as  the  great  reserve  had  been  handed  down  to  promote  the 
j  apiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the  nation)  it  was 

I  legitimate  to  subsidise  from  the  common  stock  any  of  those  bringers- 

1  in  of  new  things  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  any 

one  of  these  ends. 

All  this  is  demonstrable  from  history.  It  is  not  needful,  it  would 
be  mere  waste  of  time,  to  prove  the  point  with  minute  elaboration. 
To  this  hour  such  of  our  colleges  and  schools  as  date  back  to  pre-Eefor- 
mation  days  derive  large  portions  of  their  incomes  fix)m  Church  lands 
and  tithes  which  for  ages  had  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  support 
of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.  The  process  has  always  been  going 
on.  Are  we  now  going  to  denounce  the  principle  which  has  guided 
our  course  for  wellnigh  a  thousand  years  as  sacrilege?  Can  we 
seriously  pretend  that  all  these  successive  diversions  of  Church 
property  deserved  to  be  stigmatised  as  robbery  ? 

II 

The  generation  of  Englishmen  whose  happiness  it  was  in  their 
youth  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
is  passing  away.     The  number  of  those  who  actually  knew  him,  saw 
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him,  heard  him,  and  were  subjected  to  the  sway  of  his  attractive 
personality,  is  now  very  small.  He  died  when  I  was  a  child ;  but  I 
had  hardly  grown  up  to  manhood  before  I  had  been  taught  to 
reverence  his  name,  to  give  myself  to  an  enthusiastic  study  of  his 
writings,  and  to  accept  his  teaching  as  the  teaching  of  one  whom  it 
was  almost  always  safe  and  wise  to  follow  as  a  guide. 

No  man  who  watches  the  currents  of  thought  that  are  setting  in 
this  direction  or  in  that,  and  which  are  the  resultants  of  forces  brought 
into  action  by  the  onward  march  of  discovery  and  the  progress  of 
science,  can  hold  exactly  to  the  views  which  sufficed  for  him  in  his 
younger  days ;  for  bigotry  in  his  political  or  philosophic  creed  can 
only  be  the  intellectual  vice  of  him  whose  mind  does  not  grow. 

Nevertheless,  for  myself,  I  still  hold  that  Coleridge  was  one  of  the 
profound  thinkers  of  his  time,  and  almost  the  most  philosophic  Coti^ 
aervaiive  that  this  country  has  ever  produced.  My  conviction  is  still 
strong  that  his  tractate.  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and 
Stale  dccording  to  the  Idea  of  Each^  is  one  of  those  monumental 
works  which  no  thoughtful  man  among  us  ought  to  leave  unread — 
and,  I  may  add,  unstudied. 

If  the  book  were  always  attractive  in  its  every  page ;  if  it  did 
not  contain  many  curious  and  characteristic  weaknesses — sometimes 
irritating,  sometimes  saddening;  if  it  did  not  occasionally  put  a 
certain  strain  upon  a  disciple's  loyalty,  it  would  not  be  C!oleridge's. 
But  accept  it  for  what  it  is  and  what  it  professes  to  be — not  a 
scholastic  treatise,  but  something  more  if  also  something  less — and 
the  propositions  enunciated  seem  to  me  irrefragable,  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  unanswerable. 

The  two  fundamental  positions  laid  down  by  Coleridge  are  con- 
cerned, the  one  with  the  true  idea  of  the  National  Church,  the  other 
with  the  idea  of  what  I  have  called  the  reserve  fwnd  of  that  National 
Church,  and  which  Coleridge  calls  the  Nationality. 

Of  the  first  he  says :  *  The  Cleriay  of  the  nation,  or  National  Church, 
in  its  primary  acceptation  and  original  intention,  comprehended  the 
learned  of  all  denominations,  the  sages  and  professors  of  the  law  and 
jurisprudence,  of  medicine  and  physiology,  of  music,  of  military  and 
civil  architecture,  of  the  physical  sciences,  with  the  mathematical 
as  the  common  organ  of  the  preceding ;  in  short,  all  the  sorcalled 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  possession  and  application  of  which  con- 
stitute the  civilisation  of  a  country,  as  well  as  the  theological.' 

(2)  Of  the  second — that  is,  the  Nationality,  or  what  in  common 
parlance  we  are  wont  to  call  Church  property — he  says  as  distinctly 
and  emphatically  as  before :  '  I  do  not  assert  that  the  proceeds  from 
the  Nationality  cannot  be  rightfully  vested  except  in  what  we  now 
mean  by  clergymen  and  the  established  clergy.  /  have  everywhere 
vmjplied  (he  contrary.  .  .  .  Had  every  rood,  every  peppercorn,  every 
stone,  brick,  and  beam  been  retransferred  and  made  heritable  at  the 
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"  Reformation,"  no  right  would  have  been  invaded,  no  principle  of 
justice  violated.  What  the  State  by  law — that  is,  by  the  collective 
will  of  its  functionaries  at  any  one  time  assembled — can  do  or  suffer 
to  be  doney  that  the  State  by  law  can  undo  or  inhibit,* 

Let  it  be  noted  that  these  are  the  words  of  a  thinker  who  has 
again  and  again  been  called  the  Tory  Philosopher — whose  name  for 
more  than  seventy  years  has  been  a  name  to  conjure  by  among  those 
who  consider  themselves  and  claim  to  be  considered  the  only  true 
Conservatives — the  thinker  whom  not  a  few  Progressionists  (because 
they  have  never  read  his  writings)  have  superciliously  derided  as  a 
dreamer  of  whom  the  best  that  could  be  said  was  that  his  writings 
were  harmless  and  his  theories  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Yet,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  Coleridge's  Church  and  State 
has  worked  as  such  leaven  alwajrs  does  work,  and  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  say  how  much  its  pregnant  hints  and  suggestions  have 
affected  the  legislation  of  the  last  sixty  years. 

Five  years  after  the  book  appeared  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  Church  of  England  was  issued,  and  in  1836  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  became  a  Corporation  with  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
Since  then  we  have  dealt  with  ecclesiastical  property — the  Nation- 
ality— on  the  assumption  that  it  constitutes  a  fund  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  not  only  the  right  to  administer  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nation  too  to  guard  against 
its  being  in  any  way  wastefully  administered.  The  episcoptd  and 
capitular  estates  have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  bodies, 
and  readjustment  of  the  revenues  has  been  carried  out  with  a  high 
hand.  Restrictions  have  been  imposed  upon  the  granting  of  leases 
by  the  tenants  for  life.  Benefices  have  been  divided  or  consolidated 
with  small  regard  to  the  real  or  supposed  rights  of  patrons.  We 
have  recognised  that  the  NcUionality  might  legitimately  be  treated 
as  a  fund  not  necessarily  limited  in  its  application  to  the  maintenance 
of  clerks  in  Holy  Orders.  We  have  materially  altered  the  constitution 
of  our  older  Universities ;  we  have  imposed  new  statutes  upon  the 
older  colleges;  we  have  very  seriously  diminished  their  available 
incomes;  we  have  changed  the  tenure  by  which  Fellowships  were 
held;  we  have  almost  abolished  their  ecclesiastical  character;  we 
have  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  our  endowed  schools,  and  at  this 
moment  the  head  masters  of  some  of  the  most  important  among  them 
are  laymen.    What  results  have  followed  upon  these  changes  ? 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  twenty-four  professors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  of  whom  five  only  were  laymen.  There  are 
now  forty  professors,  of  whom,  excluding  the  professors  of  Divinity, 
only  three  are  in  Holy  Orders ;  while  at  Oxford,  of  the  forty-eight 
professors,  excluding  the  professors  of  Divinity,  again  only  three  are 
dergymen.     If  it  were  worth  while  to  compare  the  numbers  of  lay 
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In  any  case,  the  question  was  far  less  whether  the  alienation  of  the 
old  endowments  and  the  diversion  of  them  into  a  new  channel  of 
usefulness  was  defensible,  than  whether  there  was  not  some  danger 
of  this  being  carried  too  far  in  favour  of  the  new  order. 

What,  then,  is  the  attitude  which  it  behoves  us  all  to  adopt  when 
a  senseless  and  ignorant  cry  has  been  raised  for  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  England?  Surely  our  first 
business  is  to  press  for  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  do  these 
men  mean  who  take  it  as  their  shibboleth  ? 

If  they  mean  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  indiscriminate 
pillage,  ending  in  a  scramble  for  the  spoils ;  if  they  mean  stripping 
the  clergy  of  their  incomes,  driving  them  out  from  their  homes,  and 
leaving  the  poor  of  the  land  to  find  religious  teachers  and  pastors  for 
themselves — then  their  object  is  to  bring  about  an  incomparable 
national  calamity.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  catastrophe 
would  be  that  in  the  domain  of  morals  and  religious  sentiment, 
where  our  nobler  emotions  and  spiritual  aspirations  and  gentler  sym- 
pathies are  appealed  to,  there  the  forces  of  disintegration  would  have 
their  full  play,  unchecked,  uncontrolled — chaos  would  come  again. 
But  that  cry  may  be  changed  for  a  better  cry ;  it  may,  in  Grod's  pro- 
vidence, be  taught  to  take .  another  form,  and  it  may  then  express 
the  conviction  of  the  people  that  the  time  has  come  for  making  a 
step,  not  backwards  into  darkness  and  religious  anarchy,  but  for- 
wards upon  the  road  of  intelligent  reform.  Whatever  it  may  mean, 
it  is  the  utmost  madness  and  stupidity  to  attempt  to  raise  against  it 
a  louder  but  scarcely  less  misleading  and  mischievous  cry,  because 
one  which  is  in  its  essence  an  dssv/mptio  falsi. 

Base  the  title  of  the  Established  Church  to  her  endowments  upon 
considerations  of  the  highest  political  expediency,  and  you  choose 
ground  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  be  dislodged.  Appeal  to 
the  gratitude  of  our  countrymen,  and  teach  them  what  the  Anglican 
clergy  have  been  and  have  done  for  their  ancestors  and  their  father- 
land in  the  past,  and  you  will  not  appeal  in  vain.  Nay,  appeal  to 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  future  if  you  will,  and,  rightly  instructed, 
the  nation  will  no  longer  surrender  themselves  to  those  who  would 
'  make  a  desert  and  call  it  peace.'  But  beware  how  you  rashly  and 
stubbornly  insist  that  the  formuke,  the  ritual,  the  discipline,  the 
general  regimen  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established,  are  each  and 
all  equally  and  indubitably  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  to  alienate  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  her  property  is  to  *  rob  GOD ' ! 

AuCfUSTUs  Jessopp. 
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grew,  and  when  Foe's  stories  were  collected  in  volmne  form,  his  French 
affinity  was  ready  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  translating  them — 
and  what  admirable  translations  they  are,  combining  beauty,  finish, 
and  truth !  Turning  aside  from  his  own  special  field  of  literature, 
Baudelaire  talked  and  wrote  to  make  the  name  of  Edgar  Poe  &mou8 ; 
and  he  was  successful,  for,  as  a  Frenchman  has  himself  certified,  '  It 
was  through  the  labour  and  genius  of  Baudelaire  that  Edgar  Poe's 
tales  have  become  so  well  known  in  France,  and  are  now  regarded  as 
classical  models/  Further,  it  should  be  noticed  that  Edgar  Poe  is 
the  only  American  writer  who  has  become  popular  in  that  land  where 
the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  reached  a  perfection 
which  after-ages  will  certainly  record  and  admire. 

But  we  ask  ourselves.  Is  this  result  due  to  the  exquisite  style 
Baudelaire  employed  in  his  translation  ?  and  would  his  magic  pen 
have  endowed  any  foreign  author,  however  unworthy,  with  feune? 
Did  the  strange  influence  lie  in  the  rich  fancy  of  the  American 
author  or  in  the  richer  setting  given  to  it  by  the  Frenchman? 
Baudelaire  must  evidently  have  known  English  well;  but  did  he, 
whilst  reading  it,  simultaneously  clothe  the  English  words  in  his 
own  French  dress,  or  did  English  style  and  New  World  fimcy  win 
his  admiration?  These  questions  are  difficult  to  answer.  Baude- 
laire's explanation  does  not  altogether  clear  up  the  difficulty. 
*  Believe  me  or  not,  as  you  like,'  he  says,  *  but  I  discovered  in  Edgar 
Poe's  works,  poems  and  stories  which  had  been  lying  dormant  in  my 
own  brain,  vague,  confused,  ill-assorted,  whilst  he  had  known  how  to 
combine,  to  transcribe,  and  to  bring  them  to  perfection.*  Here  was, 
according  to  the  French  poet,  the  secret  of  his  success.  He  had 
discovered  his  affinity ;  he  had  but  to  collect  his  own  floating  ideas, 
finding  no  difficulty  in  the  setting,  for  all  was  clear  to  him.  The 
two  authors  were  of  one  mind,  and  the  result  was  this  gift  of  classic 
work  to  France,  created  with  alien  thought. 

Some  will  affirm  thilt  this  idea  of  mental  affinity  was,  of  course, 
purely  imaginary ;  but  is  it  because  we  so  easily  accept  the  far  greater 
miracle  of  infinite  variety  of  minds  that  we  are  staggered  by  the  idea 
of  two  brains  and  two  characters  bearing  a  close  and  striking  resem- 
blance ?  Whether  true  or  not,  the  fiu;t  remains  that,  imbued  with 
this  idea,  Baudelaire  determined  to  translate  ail  Edgar  Poe's  works ; 
that  the  first  one  he  undertook  was  entitled  Magnetic  RevelatioUy 
clearly  pointing  to  this  impression ;  and  that  for  seventeen  years  the 
poet  laboured  unceasingly  at  his  self-imposed  task.  The  excitement 
of  pditics,  the  constant  fight  with  poverty  and  debt,  the  calls  of 
publishers — none  of  these  things  deterred  him  from  his  work,  death 
alone  putting  an  end,  as  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  to  this  strange 
affinity. 

During  his  lifetime  Edgar  Poe  had  preached,  through  the  medium 
of  his  weird  tales,  the  doctrine  of  the  jwwer  of  mind  over  matter,  of 
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of  origmftHty  and  redstance  if  his  genius  is  ndt  to  be  swmmped  by 
the  unfailing,  tide  of  costonu  Farther;  the  more  correct  his  ear^  the 
more  daintj  his  taste,  the  more  he  will  torment  himself  with-  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  perfection,  always  touching  and  re-touching  his 
verses,  ever  consumed  by  the  passion  for  style  which,  to  the  ordinary 
public,  is  merely  an  insane  mania. 

,  Such  was  Baudelaire,  bound,  because  of  his  keen  sense  of  perfec* 
tion  of  the  beautiful,  to  stray  entirely  away  out  of  the  beaten  path, 
^common  to  the  mere  scribblers  of  rhymes.  lake  Poe,  he  could  not 
be  paid  at  the  ordinary  rate  when  his  style  was  extraordinary.  It  is 
certain  that  Baudelaire  was  a  rare  case  of  true,  not  affected,  originality. 
jN^ot  only  was  his  mind  moulded  in  an  original  form,  but  all  his 
tastes  were  out  of  the  common.  His  manner  of  dressing,  his  taste  in 
food,  his  friendship  and  his  society — in  fact,  in  everything  he  could 
not  be  like  other  people ;  neither  were  his  likes  and  dislikes  stable, 
being,  even  to  himself,  a  mass  of  contradiction.  One  might  liken  him 
to  a  man  lost  in  the  Bocage,  seeking  a  city  he  had  heard  of,  but 
ignorant  in  what  direction  to  find  it — ^trying  all  ways  hither  and 
thither,  backward  and  forward,  determined  only  upon  one  thing,  to 
find  the  goal  without  asking  the  way.  All  his  tendencies  were  aristo^ 
cratic,  but  for  three  years  he  affected  democratic  principles,  and  even 
donned  a  blouse !  His  money  melted  like  snow  in  spring.  He  wished 
to  work,  but  he  could  only  do  so  when  the  fit  seized  him,  all  the  while 
resolving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  In  sixteen  years  he  changed  his 
lodgings  more  than  eleven  times,  and  even  under  pressure  of  poverty 
he  found  it  most  difficult  to  sit  down  to  continuous  labour.  Beside^ 
being  a  true  lover  of  his  mistress,  poetry,  Baudelaire  was  passionately 
fond  of  plastic  art.  He  began  his  literary  career  by  art-criticism  and 
reviewing.  Whatever  he  touched  he  left  upon  it  the  impress  rf" 
originality.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  had  given  proof  of  his 
genius  in  aU  branches  of  critical  art,  literature,  and  poetry. 

The  year  1848  interrupted  his  fitful  labours,  and  the  revolution 
fired  his  impressionable  brain ;  but  it  was  only  a  firework,  and  soon 
extinguished.  Once  more  he  returned  to  pure  literature,  fiEiiling 
utterly  when  he  tried  journalism,  for  he  was  ever  striving  for  that  per* 
'fection  which  fugitive  journalism  almost  precludes  and  usually  ex^ 
eludes.  Then  began  the  dawn  of  his  literary  passion  for  Edgar  Poe,. 
I  and  soon  after  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea  opened  its  pages,  not 

i  without  apology,  to  his  collection  of  poems  entitled  Fleura  du  Mai^ 

i  which  singular  and  unattractive  title,  chosen  by  a  friend,  helped 

;  to  draw  down  upon  him  the  moral  reproof  of  the  law.    Baudelaire 

!  protested  fiercely  against  this  public  prosecution.     As  well  prose^ 

!  cute  an  actor  for  portraying  a  murderer  as  an  author  for  depicting 

fetrange  mental  diseases  or  visions  of  fallen  nature.  The  prosecution, 
of  course,  only  served  to  make  his  name  more  known ;  even  Victor 
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health  which  the  awfdl  straggle  against  &te  had  brought  upon  him. 
In  his  private  journal,  Mon  Cceur  mie  d  rm,  we  find  this  terrible 
sentence :  '  Xmbedlity's  wing  has  fiinned  me  as  it  passed/  He  oould 
be  met  wandering  at  night  in  out-of-the-way  places,  looking  wom, 
wan,  and  shabby,  an  outcast  from  the  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
but  which  only  claims  those  who  can  keep  up  an  appeaianoe.  No 
wonder  that  more  than  ever  Edgar  Poe  seemed  to  him  his  twin- 
brother  of  misfortune.  Like  him,  he  had  recourse  at  last  inoreanngly 
to  stimulants,  in  order  to  drown  reality ;  and,  despair  seizing  him,  he 
fled  from  Paris,  hoping  at  Brussels  to  regain  scnne  si^rength  and  to 
find  peace  and  leisure.  Alas !  poor  poet,  he  could  net  fly  from  him- 
self. Then,  doubtless  with  Poe  in  his  mind,  he  determined  to  give 
lectures,  and  by  this  means  to  get  money.  He  meant  to  speak  at 
Bruges,  Li^ge,  Ghent,  and  other  places ;  but  even  this  project  fiedled, 
for  barely  had  he  begun,  when  illness  laid  a  still  deadlier  hand  upon 
him.  Soon  after  his  airival  he  had  projected  a  book  about  Belgium: 
he  would  portray  the  country  as  he  saw  it,  rich  in  art  but  poor  in 
men  of  imagination,  unable  to  appreciate  genius  from  lack  of  models. 
In  spite  of  grinding  poverty,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  work  was  finished 
in  five  months,  but  then  his  mind  revolted  against  the  sombre 
country.  He  writes  to  a  friend  and  bemoans  himself  thus :  '  Think 
what  I  suffer  in  a  place  where  the  trees  are  black  and  the  flowers  are 
without  scent,  and  where  no  conversation  worth  the  name  can  be 
heard.  You  might  go  all  over  Belgium  and  not  find  a  soul  that 
speaks/  The  people  attracted  to  his  first  lecture  by  the  notoriety  of 
his  prosecution  expected  to  see  a  monster,  and,  finding  a  pdished, 
aristocratic  gentleman,  concluded,  he  says  ironically,  that  he  was  not 
the  author  of  his  own  book.  '  I  want  to  get  back  to  Harfleur,  to 
my  room,  and  to  my  mother — my  mother  who  takes  such  care  not 
to  reproach  me.'  In  truth,  she  was  another  Mrs.  Clemm,  and  the 
sick  man,  remembering  his  childhood,  longed  for  her  care  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Much,  however,  as  he  longed  to  get  back,  he  would  not,  and  per- 
haps could  not,  do  so.  He  vras  almost  penniless,  Uving  on  rare 
remittances  from  his  mother  and  his  friends.  In  Brussels  he  had 
hut  two  friends — his  former  editor,  Poulet  Malassis,  again  starting 
business  in  the  foreign  town,  and  Bops,  the  feunous  etcher.  lake 
Edgar  Poe,  Baudelaire  wanted  to  retrieve  the  past ;  he  did  not  want 
to  go  back  to  France  tiU  he  had  '  achieved  victory  and  fulfilled  his 
set  duties.' 

Beading  one  of  the  letters  written  at  this  time  concerning  his 
mother,  we  seem  to  see  reproduced  the  mind  of  the  American  poet. 
*  My  mother  has  written  me  a  letter  ftdl  of  wisdom.  What  patience, 
what  confidence  she  has  in  me !  She  has  been  ill,  but  she  suddenly 
recovered ;  happily  I  received  both  the  good  and  the  bad  news  at  the 
same  time/    He  was  tryiag  to  sell  his  copyrights  among  Brussels 
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TeaamiaP  

Youa  T0U8  serrez  U  d'une  parole  dont  le  «eii8  m*est  rest^  jusqu*^  ce  jour  in« 

CODDU.  '  ,  . 

Ta  patrie  ? 

J 'ignore  sous  quelle  latitude  elle  eat  aitu^. 

Labeaut^P 

Je  Taimeraia  Tolontiera,  dtoae  et  immortelle. 

L'orP 

Je  le  haia  comme  youa  haissez  Dieu. 

Eh  I  qu'aimea-tu  done,  extraordinaire  stranger  P 

J'aime  lea  nuagea  ...  lea  nuages  qui  passent  .  .  .  U-baa  •  .  .  les  me^yeilleux 
nuagea! 

These  marvellous  clouds  could  not  bear' up  the  earthly  clay,  but  to 
men  of  like  aspirations  these  words  will  express  their  visionary  long- 
ings ;  whilst  those  who  cannot  take  in  his  mystic  meaning  can  still 
turn  to  his  art  criticism,  or  to  his  life  sketches,  even  to  his  advice  to 
young  authors,  with  pleasure  and  profit.  We  are,  indeed,  sometimes 
inclined  to  smile  when  we  see  modem  English  authors  thrust  their 
hands  into  the  Baudelaire  mine  and  dig  out  his  thoughts,  presenting 
them  to  us  unacknowledged  and  clothed  in  English  garb.  But  it 
needs  care  to  steal  from  Baudelaire.  At  one  time  he  will  tell  you  he 
worships  Art  for  art's  sake  and  Beauty  for  itself;,  at  another,  he  will 
flatly  contradict  himself  and  praise  a  didactic  purpose.  His  friends  are 
not  taken  in  by  his  apparent  contradictions — they  know  his  mind  too 
well  for  that ;  they  are  inclined  to  say  with  Emerson,  *  With  consis- 
tency a  great  soul  has  nothing  to  do,'  and  further  to  describe  him  in 
his  own  words  spoken  in  praise  of  Th^ophile  Gautier. 

L'^1  des  plus  granda  dans  le  pass^,  un  module  pour  ceux  qui  viendront,  un 
diamant  de  plus  en  plus  rare  dana  une  ^poque  ivre  d^ignorance  et  de  matidre, 
c*est-^ire  un  parfait  homme  de  lettres. 

How  many  quotations  we  might  make  with  pleasure  from  his 
work !  For  instance,  this  one  in  his  re\dew  of  Lea  Mia&rahlea :  *  Un 
sourire  et  une  larme  dans  le  visage  d'un  colosse,  c'est  une  originaht6 
presque  divine.'  Did  Victor  Hugo  ever  before  or  since  receive  so  much 
praise  in  so  few  words  ?  Of  Wagner,  whom  he  dared  to  praise  when 
it  was  the  fashion  to  abuse  him,  he  writes :  *  En  efiet,  sans  po^sie,  la 
musique  de  Wagner  serait  encore  une  oeuvre  po^tique,  ^tant  douee 
de  toutes  les  qualit^s  qui  constituent  une  po^sie  bien  faite.'  Time 
has  proved  the  prophet  true ;  but  when  he  wrote  he  was  without 
honour  in  France,  and  his  words  without  weight  among  the  multitude. 

In  his  FaaSe8f  or  Mon  Cceur  mia  d  nu,  we  find  more  private  opinion. 
•*  It  is  not  specially  through  political  institutions  that  universal  ruin 
or  universal  progress  will  manifest  itself — the  name  matters  little — 
rather  it  will  be  through  Vaviliaaement  des  cceura — II  y  a  dans  la 
pridre  une  operation  magique.  La  pri^re  est  une  des  grandes  forces  de 
la  dynamique  intellectuelle.   H  y  &  la  comme  une  recurrence  electrique. 
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cnlties ;  but  it  is  certainly  wonderful  that  the  translator  was  able  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  English  and  to  turn  it  into  a  French  classic 
accepted  as  such  by  his  countrymen.  We  shall  note  that  the  disciple 
has  not  altered  the  master's  words ;  they  were  a  sacred  trust  and 
must  not  be  tampered  with.    The  passage  selected  is  from  Silence. 


The  waters  of  the  riTer  haTe  a  saf- 
^n  and  a  aickly  hue;  and  they  flow 
not  onward  to  the  sea  but  palpitate  for 
ever  beneath  the  red  eye  of  the  sun  with 
a  tumultuous  and  oonTulsive  motion. 
For  many  miles  on  either  aide  of  the 
nver'soosy  bed  isapale  desert  of  gigan- 
tic water-lilies.  They  sigh  one  unto  the 
other  in  that  solitude,  and  stretch  to- 
wards the  heaven  their  long  and  ghastly 
necks,  and  nod  to  and  fro  their  eveiv 
lasting  heads.  And  there  is  an  indistinct 
murmur  which  oometh  out  from  among 
them,  like  the  rushing  of  subterrene 
water.  And  they  sigh  one  unto  the 
other. 


Les  eaux  de  la  rividre  sont  d'une 
couleur  safran^  et  malsaine ;  et  elles  ne 
coulent  pas  vers  la  mer,  mais  palpitent 
^temellementy  sous  I'oeil  rouge  du  soleil, 
avec  un  mouvement  tumultueux  et  oon- 
Yulsif.  De  chaque  c6t6  de  cette  riTiSre 
un  lit  yaseux  s'^tend,  k  une  distance  de 
plusieurs  milles,  un  pile  d^rt  de 
gigantesques  nenuphars.  lis  soupirent 
I'un  Ters  Tautre  dans  cette  solitude,  et 
tendent  vers  le  ciel  leurs  longs  cous  ds 
spectres,  et  hochent  de  cot^  et  d*autre 
leurs  tetes  sempitemelles.  £t  il  sort 
d'euz  un  murmure  confus  qui  ressemble 
k  celui  d'un  torrent  souterrain.  £t  ils 
soupirent  Tun  vers  Tautre. 


Setting  aside  translations,  we  shall  notice  many  passages  in  Baude- 
laire's writings  which  seem  to  be  the  echo  of  some  of  Edgar  Foe's 
own  thoughts ;  indeed,  he  himself  has  said  so.  Further,  we  are  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  appreciation  of  Shelley  by  modem  Frenchmen 
to  this  same  source,  for  Foe  was  a  great  admirer  of  Shelley,  select- 
ing his  lines  on  the  Sensitive  Plant  as  a  poem  of  supreme  beauty ;  and 
we  shall  see  that  the  same  poem  is  often  singled  out  by  modem 
Frenchmen.  Turning  to  Foe,  we  find, '  Man  being  what  he  is,  the 
time  could  never  have  been  in  which  poesy  was  not.  Its  first  element 
is  the  thirst  for  supernal  beauty,  •  •  .  the  second  element  is  the 
attempt  to  satisfy  this  thirst  by  novel  combinations  among  those 
forms  of  beauty  which  already  exist ' 

Baudelaire  will  tell  us :  ^  Le  but  de  la  po^sie  est  de  r^pandre  la 
lumidre  parmi  les  hommes ; '  and  *  Gautier,  c'est  I'amour  ezclusif  du 
beau  avec  toutes  ses  subdivisions  exprim^  dans  le  langage  le  mieux 
appropri^.  .  •  .  Le  principe  de  la  po^sie  est  strictement  et  simple- 
ment,  Taspiration  humaine  vers  xme  Beaut6  sup^rieure,  et  la  manifes- 
tation de  ce  principe  est  dans  un  enthousiasme,  un  enlevement  de 
Vkme ;  enthousiasme  tout-a-fait  ind^pendant  de  la  passion,  qui  est 
rivresse  du  coeur,  et  la  verity,  qui  est  la  pature  de  la  raison.' 

We  might  go  on  choosing  passages  on  this  &vourite  theme  from 
both  poets,  but  there  is  no  need ;  extracts  are  only  useful  as  pattems 
of  the  whole  material,  and  cutting  off  short  lengths  should  be 
avoided. 

To  make  Baudelaire  better  understood  is  also  to  raise  Edgar  Foe 
on  a  higher  pedestal.   K  we  doubt  where  to  place  this  latter,  we  know 
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Before  attempting  the  task  of   entering   somewhat  into    detail 
about  the  idea  of  a  Pan-Britannic  and  All- Anglian  gathering,  which 
I  ventilated  through  the   pages   of  this  Review  in  September  last 
year,  and  which  I  am  happy  to  say  continues  to  gain  in  popular 
favour,  I  think,  especially  in  these  days  when  there  is  so  wide  a  public 
to  educate,  that  it  might  be  advisable  before  proceeding  further  to 
call  to  mind  what  I  stated  was  the  object  of  this  idea.     I  aimed,  if 
the  seed  which  I  was  sowing  ever  sprang  to  sapling  and  grew  to  a 
sturdy  tree,  to  bring  about,  outside  of  existing  political  and  com- 
mercial organisations  which  are  sometimes  of  a  disintegrating  nature, 
a  common   periodical  representative  gathering,  and  to  establish  a 
National  and  Racial  Festival  say  every  fourth  year.     The  scheme,  as 
originally  deteigned  by  me,  was  divided  into  three  sections  :  Industrial, 
Intellectual,  and  Athletic  (Amateur) ;  and  so  general  has  been  the 
support  accorded  to  the  idea  in  America,  Australia,  India,  and  South 
Africa  that  its  complete  realisation  seems  to  be  but  a  matter  of  time 
and  co-operation.     Committees  have  been  formed  to  put  the  project 
into  practice,  and  many  of  the  leading  Amateur  Athletic  bodies  have 
already  given  it  their  hearty  support,  whilst  it  is  also  proposed  to 
establish  a  number  of  scholarships  in  conjunction  with  the  scheme 
which  shall  be  open  to  the  whole  Empire.     Such  is  a  brief  definition 
of  the  project  given  in  HazdVa  Annual  for  this  year,  and  I  think 
it  a  fair  one.     In  the  article  referred  to  I  also  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  idea  must  not  be  confused  with  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, though  it  might  help  on  that  abstract  aspiration.     I  aimed  at 
the  formation  of  something  built  on  social  lines,  where  people  might 
forget  their  politics  and  commercial  rivalries  for  a  time,  and  where 
the  Newlanders  and  the  Englanders  of  our  Ocean   Commonwealth 
might  meet  now  and  again  on  a  common  footing,  and  where,  as  it  were, 
the  facts  of  a  common  language,  free  speech,  the  same  traditions,  and 
the  blood  bond  for  the  bxilk  of  those|who  inhabit  English-speaking  lands 
might  be  rebaptised.     In  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred  I  spoke 
^th  confidence,  in  consequence  of  the  favour  with  which  it  had 
aJready  been  received,  of  the  growth  of  the  seeds  carefully  sown,  and 
I  have  not  been  dii»appointed.    Practical  eflfect  has  been  given  to  the 
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Angio-t::>azon.  it  removes  aiBo  a  Dasis  ot  conmct  tnat  AU-Angiian 
refers  not  only  to  the  people  from  whom  we  came,  but  also  to  the 
old  home,  with  its  prim  little  townships,  its  black-timbered  home- 
steads, and  its  pleasant  pastures,  where  many  a  game  and  tough 
tussle  took  place  in  the  open  air.  According  to  the  traditional  story, 
when  Gregory  the  Great  was  but  a  deacon,  walking  through  the 
slave  market  at  Bome,  he  noticed  some  exposed  for  sale  with  fedr 
faces  and  golden  hair.  '  From  what  city  do  these  come  ? '  *  They 
are  English,  Angles,'  the  slave  trader  replied.  *  All-English '  has  been 
unacceptable  to  the  Scotch  or  Irish  supporters  of  the  principle  of  this 
scheme,  and  the  opposition  which  they  have  also  raised  to  the  title 
of  Anglo-Saxon  has  made  me  think  that  All-Angles  would  be  the 
best  covering  term  for  us  all,  but  perhaps  All-Anglian  is  preferable. 

Then  again  with  regard  to  the  term  Olympiad.  It  is  an  aCFecta- 
tion,  but  it  has  been  educational,  and  having  served  its  purpose  it 
had  better  be  abandoned.  I  don't  think  '  Pan-Britannic '  as  a  term 
covering  all  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  whether  they  speak  the 
English  language  or  whether  they  do  not,  would  be  objected  to ;  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking  world  certainly  All- Anglian  is 
more  euphonious  than  Pan- Anglo-Saxon,  and  equally  correct  histori- 
cally, and  likely  to  rouse  more  sentiment,  as  it  refers  rather  to  the 
old  home  than  to  the  old  people,  who  were  probably  no  better  than 
a  lot  of  pirates  and  freebooters.  Upon  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
suitable  name  for  the  proposed  gathering  a  correspondent  writes : 
*  Might  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  terms  "  Pan-Britannic  "  or 
"  English  Festival "  are  somewhat  local  in  expression,  too  much  like 
Tlava6i]vaia  or  Havio^via  would  be  to  the  Greek,  who  could  speak  of 
the  national  festivals  of  Olympia  &c.  as  the  HavsXKtjvia'i  The 
American  and  Australian  should  feel,  as  did  the  Dorians  and  lonians, 
that  he  is  present  at  a  festival  whose  name  reminds  him  of  the  hero- 
worship  and  brotherhood  of  a  great  race.'  With  a  view  to  get  rid  of 
the  language  difficulty,  Sir  Thomas  Upington,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  suggests  that  the  periodical  gathering  should  be  of 
'  Inhabitants  of  the  Imperial  Dominions  and  of  the  English-speaking 
people  of  the  world,  with  the  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
festival.' 

It  is  xmdoubtedly  the  athletic  portion  of  this  scheme  which  is 
most  popular,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  The  concrete  side  of  it 
has  been  quickly  appreciated  by  the  multitude,  but  no  less  interesting 
is  it  to  contemplate  the  federating  force  which  it  may  bring  into 
action,  as  well  as  inmiediate  tangible  benefits  of  an  educational 
character.  The  dramatic  symbolism  of  the  gathering  and  the  cere- 
mony proposed  ought  to  be  a  periodical  object  lesson  as  to  what  the 
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of  scholarships.  The  Saturday  of  the  Festival  week  shall  be  a 
general  holiday  throughout  the  Empire,  and  upon  this  day  there 
shall  be  another  state  ceremony,  at  which  the  prizes  shall  be  dis- 
tributed, A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  a  Colonial  writer  that  the 
champions  of  the  final  contests  should  be  empowered  to  tender  to  the 
Head  of  the  British  State  a  renewal  of  the  aUegiance  of  the  youth  of 
the  Empire.  This  would  certainly  be  a  novel,  and  it  might  be  made 
an  impressive,  sight. 

The  Festival  shall  cover  Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive,  in  the 
second  full  week  in  July,  which  is  Henley  week. 


IV 

Athletics. — Athletics  which  demand  no  exceptional  expense  and 
no  aid  outside  of  Nature's  endowment  and  practice,  such  as  running, 
jumping,  walking,  and  putting  the  weight,  shall  form  the  backbone 
of  the*  sporting  section.  There  will  also  be  exhibition  games,  in- 
clusive as  fEur  afi  possible  of  the  games  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Eace. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  athletic  contests,  while  open 
to  the  whole  Democracy,  are  purely  amateur;  that  is,  they  are 
to  be  for  those  who  engage  in  such  exercises  for  the  pleasure  they 
find  in  them  and  the  benefits  other  than  pecuniary  that  they  derive 
from  them.  These  contests  will  be  in  walking,  running,  jumping, 
both  with  and  without  weights,  putting  the  weight,  and  the  other 
events  which  usually  fill  the  card.  I  think  that  both  the  Colonials 
and  Americans  should  be  consulted  before  the  events  should  be 
definitely  settled  upon.     A  cycling  contest  wiU  also  take  place. 

My  object  in  suggesting  that  the  Festival  shall  always  take  place 
in  Henley  week  is,  that  if  the  Colonies  or  America  send  representa- 
tives they  shall  be  able  to  contest  there.  For  amateur  aquatic  com- 
petition the  organisation  is  perfect,  the  gathering  ahnost  a  household 
word,  and  the  winners  of  the  Grand  Challenge  and  the  Sculls  there 
may  be  regarded  as  the  champion  amateur  eight  and  champion 
amateur  sculler  of  the  world.  When  we  know  whether  colonial  re- 
presentative crews  or  scullers,  not  such  scratch  contestants  as  may 
appear  this  year,  are  really  coming,  some  arrangement  will  have  to  be 
made  with  the  Henley  Eegatta  Committee.  If  it  is  further  desired  to 
row  between  Putney  and  Mortlake,  this  must  be  considered.  I  know 
that  colonial  and  American  oarsmen  are  discussing  much  this  scheme, 
but  they  have  an  idea  that  they  are  not  quite  up  to  Grand  Challenge 
form.  Still,  there  is  nothing  like  making  a  start,  even  if  there  is  a 
chance  of  being  beaten.     What  should  we  think  of  Cambridge  if  her 
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Home, 
(a)  Tenable  for  two  years. 
(6)  At  least  twenty  given  annually. 

(c)  Holder  to  travel  in  Colonies  or  India,  to  study  resources  of  some  particular 
industry  or  group  of  industries. 

(d)  To  submit  reports  at  end  of,  say,  each  six  months,  and  a  final  report  at 
expiration  of  two  years,  embodying  results  of  inquiries,  and  giving  suggestions  for 
future  improvement  in  trade  &c.  connected  with  industries  studied. 

(e)  These  reports  to  be  published  by  Colonial  or  Indian  Offices. 

(jT)  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  examinations,  or  on  recom- 
mendation of  some  university  at  which  candidate  has  been  a  distinguished  student 
for  a  certain  length  of  time — perhaps  both  plans  might  be  adopted. 

(ff)  Value  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  living  and  reasonable  travelling  expenses. 

Colonial  and  Indian, 

(a)  Tenable  for  four  years. 

(b)  At  least  one  hundred  given  annually. 

(c)  To  be  divided  up  as  under :  Australia  twenty-five,  Dominion  of  Canada 
twenty-five,  South  Africa  ten,  Indian  Empire  thirty.  West  Indies  &c.,  five, 
smaller  colonies,  say  five. 

(<§)  To  be  awarded  on  result  of  examination  only,  same  papers  for  whole  of 
Empire,  but  candidates  to  have  choice  of  a  certain  number  of  subjects  out  of  a 
larger  number. 

(e)  Papers  to  cover :  Medicine,  Pure  Science,  Arts  and  Literature,  Engineering, 
Law.     Hence  a  candidate  might  win  scholarship  in  any  one  of  these  divisions. 

{/)  Home  Education  Office  to  undertake  appointment  of  Examiners,  local 
authorities  to  supervise  and  arrange  actual  examinations. 

(p)  Home  Education  Office  to  supervise  work  of  students  while  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  receive  reports  as  to  work  of  students.    Also  to  pay  allowances. 

(h)  Student  to  undertake  to  return  to  own  Colony. 

(•*)  Value  200/.  a  year,  and  free  passage  home  and  out. 

(A;)  Students  to  have  free  choice  of  place  and  method  of  study,  it  being  imder- 
stood  that  they  would  mainly  devote  themselves  to  original  work  in  their  own 
branch. 

(I)  Technical  students  would  spend  part  of  their  time  on  works  or  in  factories. 

(m)  Actual  cost  to  Home  Government  would  be  very  small,  only  that  of  fees 
to  examiners  and  control. 

(n)  Candidates  would  need  to  give,  say,  twelve  months'  notice  of  their  intention 
to  compete,  and  to  select  their  subjects,  so  that  examination  papers  could  be.  pre- 
pared. 

Confererice. — A  Conference  shall  sit  for  five  days,  at  which  sub- 
jects of  importance  shall  be  discussed.  Notice  of  the  subject  to  be 
given  six  weeks  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Pan-Britannic.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  next  year  the  British  Association  meets  at 
Oxford,  and  features  of  Colonial  interest  might  be  imparted  to  it. 
This  Conference  shall  not  be  confined  to  inhabitants  of  the  Empire, 
but  be  open  to  Americans  of  the  United  States.  In  connection  with 
this  Conference  visits  of  Colonial  delegates  should  be  planned  to  the 
chief  seats  of  industry,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
Colonial  artisan  into  touch  with  his  fellow-workers  of  the  older  world, 
his  isolated  position  being  productive  of  a  narrow  thinking  power,  and 
with  it  a  restricted  and  crude  knowledge  of  his  craft.     In  connection 
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parts  of  the  Empire,  and  our  wannest  sympathies  are  with  our  brethren 
beyond  the  seas,  who  are  no  less  dear  to  us  than  if  they  dwelt  in 
Kent  or  Surrey.'  It  is  very  pleasant  for  the  colonists  to  hear  these 
things,  but,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  seeing  is  believing,  and  if  monar- 
chical principles  are  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  growth  of  Canadian, 
Australian,  and  South  African  thought,  royal  personages  must  be  seen 
there  more  frequently.  *  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  is  another  old 
saying,  founded  on  experience. 

Finance, — Lord  Lome  said  in  writing  to  me,  when  I  first  proposed 
the  Pan-Britannic  scheme,  that  its  expense  would  be  enormous.    I 
suppose  he  meant  to  the  Mother  Country.    I  must  confess  that  at  first 
I  was  rather  inclined  to  this  view  also,  but  the  more  I  have  looked 
into  ways  and  means  the  less  I  think  of  it,  and  the  view  taken  by 
the  late  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  of  the  matter 
I  prefer.    He,  Sir  Eobert  Herbert,  says :  *  Agreeing  that  the  prizes 
shall  not  be  money,  or  of  any  great  value,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  competitors  coming  from  a  distance  to  the  festival  should,  in  some 
cases,  have  assistance  towards  their  travelling  expenses  from  a  central 
fiind.     Such  a  fund,  probably,  need  not  be  very  large,  as  the  rich  and 
populous  communities  should  not  call  upon  it.'    When  Sir  Eobert 
Herbert  wrote  me  this  in  November  last  year  I  must  further  confess 
that  I  thought  he  erred  in  an  optimistic  direction,  as  I  am  convinced 
now  that  the  former  view  is  an  erroneous  one.    The  attitude,  more- 
over, which  the  greater  Colonies  are  taking  up  towards  the  financial 
support  of  their  representation  proves  that  Sir  Eobert  Herbert's  view 
is  a  correct  one.    They  are  making  an  appeal  for  fonds  to  co-operate 
in  the  scheme  *  without  going  cap  in  hand  to  the  British  enthusiast, 
who  will  find  ample  scope  for  his  generosity  in  assisting  the  smaller 
dependencies  of  the  Empire.'    In  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada, 
proposals  have  also  been  publicly  made  that  some  of  the  expense  of 
representation  shall  be  put  upon  the  Government  estimates.     But  it 
would  be  much  more  advisable,  for  many  reasons,  if  financial  support 
was  voluntary  and  spontaneous.     There  is  good  ground  to  work  upon. 
For  instance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Victorian  A. A. A,  in  writing  to  the 
Mdhoume  Argus  under  date  of  the  19th  of  April,  says  there  are 
nearly  a  thousand  athletes  connected  with  the  Victorian  Association 
as  members  of  the  public  schools,  the  leading  private  schools,  th6 
university,  and  the  various  athletic  clubs  in  Melbourne  and  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Colony.     This  only  refers  to  one  Colony,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  am  wrong  in  stating  that  the  New  Zealand  and  New  South 
Wales  Associations  are  equally  strong,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  team  of  athletes  coming  from  the  Australasian  Colonies  is  to 
be  representative  of  the  whole.     Upon  this  joint  representation 
the  secretary  of  *The  New  Zealand  Amateur  Athletic  Association ' 
thus  corresponds  a  mail  or  two  back :  *  It  is  almost  certain  that  we, 
in  New  Zealand,  will  join  hand  and  help  to  make  the  team  an  Aus- 
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youth  of  a  nation  or  a  race  and  they  are  capable  of  ahnost  anything. 
When  the  Persian  General  Tigranes  heard  what  was  the  value  of  the 
prizes  for  which  the  Greeks  broke  their  hearts,  he  exclaimed  to 
Mardonius,  the  commander-in-chief, '  Heavens  !  against  what  men  are 
you  leading  us  ?  insensible  to  interest,  they  combat  for  glory.' 

I  do  not  claim  for  this  scheme  that  it  will  eternally  preserve  the 
Empire  against  discordant  interests,  but  I  do  think  it  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  common  sympathies,  reconsecrate  the  blood  bond  in 
an  unassuming  way,  and  it  may  help  on  indirectly  a  more  complete 
political  unity  yet  to  come.  If  people  do  not  know  one  another  they 
cannot  be  firiends ;  by  estrangements  those  who  were  before  fidends 
cease  to  be  firiends.  This  scheme  will  bring  the  members  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Race  together  periodically 
in  some  centre,  and  make  them  know  each  other  by  placing  facilities 
in  the  way  for  the  express  purpose.  Such  gatherings  will  soften  angles 
and  may  pave  the  way  for  something  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
in  course  of  time.  The  timid  and  conservative  may  regard  such  an 
idea  as  an  innovation ;  but,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  *  Surely  every 
medicine  is  an  innovation,  and  he  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies 
must  expect  new  evils,  for  time  is  the  greatest  innovator ;  and  if 
time  alters  things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not 
alter  them  for  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ? ' 

J.  AsTLEY  Cooper, 
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neighbours  to  help  in  supplying  the  English  market  with  French 
eggs.  The  townsman  who  has  left  Bayswater  for  only  a  month  asks 
himself  (not  others)  why  the  peasant  in  his  own  land  neglects  so  pro- 
fitable a  branch  of  industry  as  the  rearing  of  fowls  about  his  cottage. 
Now  Hodge  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  in  many  ways  would  show  a 
&yoarable  contrast  to  his  foreign  neighbour  of  the  same  class ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  when  (as  should  be  the  case  always) 
he  has  a  garden  and  allotment  he  does  not  turn  his  mind  to  the 
keeping  of  common  poultry  more  than  at  present,  and  so  take  some 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  French  and  Italian  hens.  But  those  thrifty 
toilers  '  Martin '  and  '  Nardi '  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  plots,  and 
do  not  supplement  their  incomes  by  working  for  another  to  whose 
fields  and  bams  they  have  daily  access.  Now  we  all  might  know  that 
fowls  live  chiefly  upon  grain,  and  thus  (rightly  or  wrongly)  a  £Gurmer 
is  tempted  to  discourage  the  keeping  of  them  by  the  labourers  on  his 
land.  No  householder  is  accused  of  being  unfiedrly  suspicious  if  he  is 
careful  not  to  leave  small  uncounted  coin  lying  about  his  rooms,  but 
the  provision  for  the  speedy  disposal  of  pocketed  handfuls  of  com  \yf 
})eckish  hens  is  an  enticement  not  altogether  unlike  that  whjph  is 
afforded  by  stray  coppers  and  threepenny-bits  left  on  the  dressing- 
table  or  dropped  on  the  floor.  This  is  one  of  the  (unpleasant)  hints 
which  an  observant  visitor  might  pick  up  in  his  endeavour  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  position  of  a  peasant  in  the  agricultural 
district. 

There  are  wheels  within  wheels  in  every  rural  parish,  and  the 
readjustment  of  its  administrative  machinery  by  the  creation  of 
*  village  councils,'  &c.  &c.,  is  no  such  easy  business  as  it  may  be 
made  to  look  on  paper.  There  are  ingrained  jealousies  all  round,  in 
support  of  which  the  aversion  of  some  £eurmers  to  the  keeping  of 
fowls  or  a  pig  by  the  labourers  on  their  land  may  be  taken  as  a  sample. 
There  are  social  traditions  as  strong  as  those  which  enable  a  peasant 
to  remember  the  temperament  of  every  acre  of  ground  in  the  place. 
To  the  passer-by  one  field  is  Uke  another,  except  for  the  crop  which 
it  may  happen  to  be  bearing.  The  ploughman  and  the  reaper  know 
every  *  burning '  patch  of  soil  within  the  borders  of  the  fiurm  where 
they  work.  And  it  is  the  same  with  their  estimate  of  each  fiEunily  (rich 
or  poor)  which  has  lived  any  time  in  the  parish.  Along  with  this 
(however  minute  the  details  of  village  gossip)  the  local  exclusiveness 
of  the  agricultural  peasant  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  squire, 
parson,  or  feurmerto  do  more  than  guess  at  what  he  thinks  in  respect 
to  his  new  social  position.  This,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  (whatever  personal  kindness  and  consideration  he  may  have 
met  with)  he  has  been  treated  as  a  serf  rather  than  a  citizen.  He 
has  had  no  recognised  part  in  the  government  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  as  churchwarden,  overseer,  or  even  guardian  of 
the  poor,  and  many  who  have  hitherto  filled  these  offices  still  smile 
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rshould  anybody  desire  universal  agreement?    For  one  thing,  this 

would  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  Christian  charity,  and  make 

the  .virtue  of  religious  toleration  impossible.    For  another,  supposing 

.all  men  to  be  of  ojie  mind,  and  yet  kuowing  only  '  in  part '  (as  St.  Paul 

says)  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  theological  opinions,  a  mistake 

iwould,  necessarily,  be  universaL    Ad  dislike  of  pain,  hunger,  and 

<x)ld— or,  in  other  words,  discontentment  with  our  natural  condition — 

is  the  divine  provision  for,  and  assurance  of,  human  happiness  and 

progress,  so  diversities  of  religious  method,  sentiment,  and  belief 

are  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  corporate  Christian  growth. 

That  was  so  at  the  first,  when  the  contrasts  between  believers  were 

aoeentuated  by  their  nearness  to  the  Judaism  or  heathenism  from 

which  they  have  emerged,  and  some  claimed  the  exercise  of  noncon- 

.formity  so  far  as  to  '  esteem  every  day  alike.'    And  St.  Paul  did  not 

meet  this  dissenting  difficulty  by  advising  them  (in  modem  language) 

:to  *  sink '  this  difference,  and,  however  they  interpreted  it,  to  agree 

•in  the  observance  of  such  a  divinely  historical  institution  as  the 

Sabbath,  whether  recognised  on  the  last  or  first  day  of  the  week,  but 

^d :  '  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.    He  that 

r^ardeth  the  day  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth 

Aot  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.' 

L      Surely  what  i&  most  needed  for  the  Churches,  sects,  or  separate 

Christian  communities  (by  whatever    name  we    may  distinguish 

ihem)  is  that  each  may  give  his  neighbour  credit  for  honesty,  and 

admit  not  merely  that  there  is  more  than  one  side  to  the  same  truth, 

but  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  light  in  which  the  same  side 

of  a  truth  may  be  seen. 

In  regard  to  one  question  which  exercised  critics  of  the  late  Q-rin- 
delwald  Conference,  we  hardly  need  the  calm  of  observant  seclusion 
in  order  to  perceive  that  (in  the  eyes  of  its  devoutest  upholders)  the 
real  value  of  episcopal  ordination  is  the  divine  validity  which  it  gives 
to  the  acts  of  the  minister,  so  that,  e.g.^  without  it  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion is  no  more  spiritually  effective  than  a  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed by  an  actor  in  a  play  is  legally  binding.  That  is  the  point, 
beside  which  all  questions  about  the  forms  of  Church  government  are 
comparatively  unimportant.  It  is  a  desire  to  be  assured  that  there 
has  been  no  '  solution  of  manual  continuity '  in  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession of  the  Anglican  Church  which  makes  so  many  anxious  to 
prove  the  due  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker.  You  may  have  an 
intermittent  line  of  office  clerks,  in  which  the  last  is  as  good  as  the 
first ;  you  may  start  a  new  one  in,  say,  Melbourne  or  Sydney.  But  an 
episcopal  Church  cannot  be  so  officered.  The  firesh  foundation  of  an 
episcopate  in  a  colony  is  ruled  to  be  radically  impossible.  It  can  be 
introduced  only  through  the  mystic  wire  of  sacerdotal  mechanism, 
which,  once  broken,  cannot  be  mended  or  replaced.    It  is  this,  and 
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Iff  is  of  importance  that  the  vast  stores  of  literature  that  we  possess 
in  our  public  and  semi-public  libraries  should  be  made  more  acces- 
sible to  students — accessible  in  the  sense  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
books  being  intelligently  made  known,  and  not,  as  is  now  the  case  to 
a  great  extent,  hidden  by  the  very  various,  unsystematic,  and  peculiar 
modes  of  catcdoguing  them.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  sen- 
sible bibliography  should  be  treated  scientifically,  and  studied  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case. 

The  term '  literature '  as  it  is  used  in  this  connection  does  not,  of 
course,  comprehend  all  printed  matter,  but  it  includes  the  books, 
journals,  or  printed  material  usually  found  in  libraries.  Its  defini- 
tion would  be  long  and  varied — indeed,  we  have  not  yet  had  a  com- 
pletely satisfeu^ry  one — ^but  in  the  following  remarks  it  will  be  found 
to  have  a  very  expansive  reach. 

The  practical  study  of  bibliography  has  been  much  neglected ; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  show  that  there  are  many  matters  of 
moment  in  the  details  of  the  subject  which  not  only  seriously  affect 
literature  and  libraries  but  the  public  generally.   Such  questions  as — 

1.  The  best  system  of  cataloguing  books — i.e.  whether  they  should 
be  arranged  under  the  authors'  names  or  under  the  subjects,  and 
the  possibility  of  formulating  a  uniform  system. 

2.  The  classification  of  the  subjects  of  literature. 

3.  The  possibility  of  having  a  general  catalogue  of  books,  or 
index  to  literature,  with  an  arrangement  indicating  the  books  that  are 
in  our  national  institutions,  and  the  proper  authority  for  carrying 
this  out. 

4.  The  provision  of  a  subject-index  to  periodical  literature,  com- 
pleting the  work  of  Poole's  Iridex  to  [general]  Periodical  Literatv/re^ 
which  at  present  does  not  include  the  articles  in  scientific  journals 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  learned  societies. 

Let  us  take  these  subjects  in  order.  In  this  connection  the  sub- 
ject of  cataloguing  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  by  the  means  of 
catalogues,  or  should  be,  that  we  find  out  what  has  been  written  in 
any  department  of  human  knowledge,  and  are  enabled  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  researches  and  investigations  that  have  been  already 
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tne  present  want  ol  system  may  be  illustratea  by  aauy  experience. 
The  issues  of  catalogues  by  the  booksellers  have  largely  increased. 
Immediately  one  becomes  known  as  a  book-buyer,  or  as  connected 
with  one  of  the  learned  societies  that  publish  lists  of  their  members, 
booksellers  inundate  him  with  their  catalogues.  These  are  mostly 
author  lists,  and  we  have  to  wade  continuously  through  a  large 
number  of  columns  of  small  type  to  see  if,  by  chance,  there  may  be . 
a  book  on  a  subject  in  which  we  are  interested.  To  those  connected 
with  public  and  semi-public  libraries  it  is  worse,  for  they  must  con- 
sult large  numbers  of  catalogues  for  desiderata.  In  addition,  the 
publishers  are  continually  issuing  lists  of  new  books  or  of  current 
stock,  and  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  these  a  little  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  way  of  systematic  arrangement,  for  occasionally  a  rough 
classification  is  adopted.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  publishers  of 
Whitaker's  Reference  Catalogue  of  Current  Literature  and  Low's 
English  Catalogue  for  the  progress  they  have  made  in  their  par- 
ticular lists.  They  are  a  step  in  advance,  and  are  useful ;  but  still 
the  lists  are  invariably  arranged  under  the  names  of  the  authors 
alone,  and  would  be  much  more  useful  if  the  goods  advertised  were 
under  the  names  given  to  them. 

It  is  from  no  want  of  reverence  for  literature  that  the  term 
*  goods '  is  used,  for,  after  all,  the  subject-matter  of  a  book  is  the 
book  itself,  the  raison  d'etre  of  its  existence.  The  author  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  secondary.  The  reverence  for  the  few  great  names 
known  to  earlier  literary  history  interfered  with  our  proper  estimate 
of  the  real  purposes  of  literature  and  created  a  custom,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  customs,  the  practice  of  it  has  created  a  pre- 
judice in  its  favour.  But  literature  should  be  made  accessible  by  its 
material,  its  subject-matter.  By  this  only  can  it  be  arranged  in 
order.  Order  is  a  necessity  throughout  nature  and  should  not  be 
abrogated  in  literature. 

Librarians  have  sometimes  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
sufficient  skilled  labour  to  produce  catalogues  of  books  imder  an 
arrangement  of  subjects.  During  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  a 
college,  a  proprietary,  and  a  free  public  library,  I  have  had  a  large 
number  of  assistants  who  were  quite  capable  of  doing  this.  It  is 
many  times  easier  than  the  production  of  an  English  dictionary, 
for  instance,  in  which  the  etymology,  with  occasional  criticism,  of 
each  word  is  carefully  studied.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  remind 
the  doubters  that  every  word  of  the  Bible,  Homer,  Aristophanes, 
iEschylus,  Pindar,  Tacitus,  Thucydides,  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Tenny- 
son, Milton's  Poetry,  &c.,  has  been  indexed  by  persons  without  any  . 
special  technical  training  for   the  pmpose.    The  work  of  Agassiz 
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.service  in  club  kitchens. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this  that,  although  there  never 
has  been  any  public  effort  n^e  to  place  facilities  for  learning  cookery 
within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes,  in  bygone  days  people 
were  able  to  obtain,  if  not  excellent  cooks,  yet  fairly  good  ones.  But 
in  bygone  days  less  was  required  in  the  way  of  cookery,  and  the 
mistresses  could  teach  their, servants.  The  average  modem  mistress 
is  unable  to  teach  and  train ,  her  servants,  for  domestic  management 
has  not  formed  part  of  her  own  education.  She  is  a  '  bUnd  leader  of 
the  blind,''  and  the-  result  has  been  the  inevitable  fall  into  the  '  ditch.* 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  has  forcibly  described  the  present  position  of 
affiurs: — 
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until  the  pupil  can  not  only  cook  well,  but  to  cook  well  has  become 
a  habit.  No  training  is  complete  until  the  hahit  of  good  workman- 
ship is  established.  It  might  at  first  be  desirable  to  encourage  girls 
to  enter  for  the  training  by  offering  scholarships  for  cookery  training 
as  for  agriculture.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  sum  of  122.  a  year 
for  five  years  might  be  competed  for  by  girls  who  had  shown  an 
aptitude  for  cookery  in  elementary  school  classes,  and  whose  general 
school-work  and  conduct  had  been  good.  Girls  not  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  these  would  have  to  be  content  with  free  tuition.  The 
teachers  for  these  institutions  would  have  to  be  thoroughly  trained 
French  and  English  cooks — ^those  who  had  served  apprenticeships  in 
the  best  kitchens.  The  instruction  would  have  to  take  the  form  of 
ordinary  kitchen  routine,  the  different  meals  usually  served  in  the 
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evils,  but  the  results  are  as  dire  as  those  that  followed  the  proverbial 
lost  nail  in  the  horse's  shoe — wasted  incomes,  impaired  health, 
drinking  habits,  family  discord.  Bad  cookery,  more  often  than 
not,  causes  *the  little  rift  within  the  late*  which  by-and-by 
makes  the  music  of  married  life  mute.  *  Whom  God  hath  joined  in 
matrimony  ill-cooked  joints  and  ill-cooked  potatoes  have  often  put 
asunder.' 

I  might  add,  with  regard  to  the  suggestions  I  have  made  for 
training  cooks,  that  they  have  been  submitted  to,  and  received 
the  approval  of,  some  eminent  chefs,  who  have  also  expressed  will- 
ingness to  help  forward  with  their  valuable  advice  any  scheme  of 
the  kind. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  training  girls,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
similar  institutions  should  not  be  started  for  boys.  Another  useful 
work  one  would  gladly  see  taken  up  by  County  Councils  or  City  com- 
panies is  the  providing  of  special  courses  of  cookery  instruction  for 
intending  emigrants  of  both  sexes. 
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one. 

The  Creed  in  question,  however,  at  least  finom  this  time  onwards, 
professes  to  be  much  more  than  the  Creed  of  a  provincial  Church ; 
it  claims,  indeed,  the  very  highest  authority,  professing  to  be 
*  apostolic'  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term — ^that  is,  composed  by 
the  Apostles  themselves.  This  idea  was  then  expressed  in  the  belief 
that  each  Apostle  had  contributed  one  sentence.  The  common 
tradition  ran  thus,  or  nearly  thus : '  On  the  tenth  'day  after  the 
Ascension,  when  the  disciples  were  gathered  together  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  the  Lord  sent  among  them  the  Comforter  whom  he  had 
promised  [the  Holy  Ghost].  His  presence  kindled  them  as  though 
by  fire,  and  they  were  filled  with  the  understanding  of  tongues,  and 
composed  the  Creed  in  the  following  order : — 

Peter  said  :  "  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 

Heaven  and  Earth, 
Andrew  :  "  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord, 
James :  "  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 

Virgin  Mary, 
John :  "  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 

buried; 
Thomas :  "  He  descended  into  Hell,  the  third  day  He  rose  again 

firom  the  dead ; 
James:  "He  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right 

hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty ; 
Philip :  "  From  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 

dead. 
BarthoUnnew :  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Matthew :  '*  The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
Simon :  "  The  forgiveness  of  sins, 
Thaddeus :  "  The  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
Matthias :  "  And  the  life  everlasting." ' 

This  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  Creed  held  its  ground,  so 
far  as  I  know,  unbroken  and  unopposed  all  through  the  Middle  Ages 
and  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boman  Church ;  the  Greek 
Church  alone  maintained  that  she  knew  nothing  of  an  Apostolic 
Creed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  authority  a  Creed  must  have  had 
to  which  such  an  origin  was  attributed  !  Unconsciously  it  came  to 
be  classed  on  an  equality  with  the  Scriptures.    When,  therefore, 
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Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary ; '  (3)  *  Suflfered ; '  (4)  *  Died  ; '  (5)  *  He 

descended  into  hell ; '  (6)  *  Catholic/  as  an  addition  to  *  the  Holy 

Church ; '  (7)  '  The  Communion  of  Saints,'  and  (8)  *  Everlasting  life/ 

All  these  additions,  indeed,  one  alone  excepted  (the  *  Communion  of 

Saints'),  are  to  be  found  long  before  500  A.D.,  one  here  and  another 

there,  in  other  baptismal  confessions  and  in  the  tradition  of  the 

Church — only  not  in  this  order.     Still  we  have  not  yet  solved  the  | 

problem  how  it  came  about  that  the  Roman  Church  gave  up  her  old  I 

Creed  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  (possibly  even  the  tenth)  century  in  I 

exchange  for  the  younger  confession  of  Gaul,  when  it  has  been  clearly  j 

proved  that  up  till  the  fifth  century  she  valued  it  above  everything  | 

else  and  would  not  suSer  the  slightest  alteration  to  be  made  in  it.  ! 

Though  the  obscurity  enveloping  this  exchange  has  not  yet  been  I 
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was  no  longer  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  very  close  relations  had 
sprung  up  between  Borne,  the  Boman  Church,  and  the  Franks. 
The  latter  had  been  Catholic  for  centuries,  and  under  Charlemagne 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  Rome.  The  Pope  and  his  Church 
became  absolutely  dependent  on  the  great  Frankish  king ;  and  it  must 
have  been  then,  or  a  little  later,  that  a  second  exchange  took  place  in 
the  Roman  Church.  She  dropped  the  use  of  the  Byzantine  Creed  at 
baptism,  and  went  back  to  a  shorter  confession.  Not  to  her  old  one, 
however — that  had  disappeared  from  her  ken — ^but  to  the  Grallic  con- 
fession, which  had  now  become  the  Creed  of  the  Franks.  She  adopted 
this  creed ;  and  straightway  the  most  surprising  thing  happened : 
without  more  ado  she  transferred  the  legend  of  the  strictly  Apostolic 
origin  of  the  baptismal  confession,  which,  as  we  know,  referred  to  the 
Old-Roman  Creed,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ambrose, 
Rufinus,  and  others,  to  its  offspring,  the  Gallic  Creed,  which  had 
never  before  laid  claim  to  such  an  origin,  a  transference  which  called 
for  a  fresh  division  of.  its  articles  among  the  twelve  Apostles,  as  it 
contained  more  clauses  than  the  Old-Roman  Creed. 

Such  are  the  strange  vagaries  of  history !  The  Roman  Church 
gives  her  old  Creed  to  Craul.  There  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes 
enlarged.  In  the  meantime  the  Church  of  Rome  builds  up  the  legend 
of  the  strictly  Apostolic  origin  of  her  unchanged  Creed.  Then, 
under  the  pressure  of  outward  circumstances,  she  lets  it  drop  after  all, 
and  it  ceases  to  exist.  Meanwhile  its  child,  the  Creed  of  Graul, 
presses  forward  into  the  land  of  the  Franks  and  there  wins  for  itself 
the  supreme  place.  The  kingdom  of  the  Franks  becomes  the  world- 
kingdom  and  the  master  of  Rome.  From  it  Rome  receives  her  old 
Creed  back  again,  but  in  an  enlarged  form ;  she  accepts  the  gift, 
invests  the  new  form  with  Roman  authority,  and  crowns  the  child- 
Creed  with  the  glory  of  its  mother  by  transferring  to  it  the  legend  of 
strict  Apostolic  origin. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  these  historical  transactions  is  the 
importance  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  for  the  Roman  Church  of 
the  Carolingian  time.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  instance  in  which 
this  importance  comes  out  so  forcibly  and  so  effectively.  The  kingdom 
of  Charlemagne  gave  Rome  her  Creed.  Nay,  it  also  gave  Rome,  and 
through  Rome  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  a  second  Creed,  the  so- 
called  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  Thus  two  of  the  so-called  cecumenical 
Creeds  are  really  Oallic  or^  rather,  Frankish.  Perhaps  we  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  assume  (having  no  positive  knowledge  on  the 
subject)  that  the  Roman  Church  would  not  have  so  readily  adopted 
the  Frankish  Creed  as  her  baptismal  confession  if  she  had  not  recog- 
nised it  as  an  old  friend.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  there  was  still 
enough  historical  tradition  alive  in  Rome  to  make  the  Frankish  con- 
fession remind  people  of  Rome's  own  ancient  and  once  highly  honoured 
Creed.     The  differences  were  overlooked,  or  not  held  worth  consider- 
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Such  a  differentiation  is,  however,  no  small  matter ;  for  it  tends  to 
give  each  point  in  and  for  itself  a  special  significance,  and  so  to 
weaken  the  importance  of  the  main  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
clause  *  risen  from  the  dead '  required  to  be  supplemented,  for  it  was 
not  enough  to  believe  in  his  merely  coming  back  to  life,  but  men 
were  also  to  believe  in  his  being  raised  to  power  and  dominion  in 
heaven  and  earth.  And  this  demand  was  expressed  in  the  primitive 
teaching  either  by  the  belief  in  the  Ascension  or  by  the  belief  in 
Christ's  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  third  part  of  the  baptismal  formula,  '  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
I  Ghost,'  is  supplemented,  not  by  way  of  personal  definition,  like  the 

'  first  two,  but  by  way  of  material  addition — ^by  the  three  items, '  Holy 

*  Church,'  *  Forgiveness  of  sins,'  •  Eesurrection  of  the  Flesh.'  It  looks, 
therefore,  as  though  the  writer  of  the  Creed  did  not  conceive  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  a  Peratm,  but  as  a  Power  and  Oift.  This  is,  indeed, 
literally  the  case.  No  proof  can  be  shown  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  the  Holy  Ghost  was  beUeved  in  as  a  Person.  This 
conception,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  much  later  date,  which  was 
still  unknown  to  most  Christians  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Thenceforward,  in  connection  with  Nicene  orthodoxy,  it  made  good 
its  footing  in  the  Church.  It  sprang  from  the  scientific  Greek 
theology  of  the  day ;  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  (real  or  apparent) 
personification  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  John's  Gospel  as  the  *  Comforter ' 
influenced  the  matter.  Whoever,  therefore,  introduces  the  doctrine 
of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  into  the  Creed,  explains  it  con- 
trary to  its  original  meaning,  and  alters  its  true  sense.  Such  an 
alteration  was,  of  course,  demanded  of  all  Christians,  from  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  onwards,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  heresy  and  its  penalties. 

In  the  Creed  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conceived  of  as  a  gift,  but  as  a 
gift  by  which  the  Divine  life  is  offered  to  the  believer ;  for  the  Spirit 
_  of  God  is  God  Himself.     (In  this  sense  there  was  never  any  doubt 

concerning  the  personal  nature  of  the  Spirit.)  Three  goods  or  bless- 
ings are  added — ^which,  however,  are  only  developments  of  the  one 
gift — and  here  the  Creed  gives  full  and  fEdthful  expression  to  the 
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wluchever  interpretation — Liuther's  cunous  paraplirase  among  tlie 
rest — one  may  prefer. 

The  addition  of  'Catholic'  to  the  phrase  'holy  Church'  was 
abolished  by  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany  and  replaced  by 
'  Christian.'  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
deal  with  it.  Nevertheless,  as  it  remained  in  the  Latin  text  (see,  for 
instance,  Luther's  Great  and  Little  Catechisms),  it  calls  for  a  few 
words  of  explanation.  The  description  of  the  Church  as  '  Catholic ' 
is  a  very  old  one  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  at  least  as  old  as  the  Old- 
Soman  creed,  and  it  first  appears  in  the  East.  Originally  it  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  '  universal '  Church,  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity called  of  God  on  earth.  The  idea  of  applying  it  to  the  con- 
crete, visible  Church,  was  not  yet  thought  of.  Consequently,  if  the 
word  had  been  taken  up  into  the  Old-Boman  Creed,  we  should  have 
to  understand  it  there  in  this  first  sense.  But  after  the  end  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  word  '  Catholic ' 
took  a  second  meaning,  which  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  in  the 
West  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  first.    It  deecribed  the  visible, 
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of  the  Greed  in  which  the  expression  occurs  that  of  the  Graul  Faustos 
of  Keii,  bat  he  is  also  our  oldest  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  clause 
*  communion  of  saints '  in  a  Creed  at  all.  How,  then,  does  Faustus 
explain  the  words  ?  He  writes :  '  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  phrase  '<  com- 
munion of  saints."  This  expression  refutes  those  persons  who  pro- 
fanely assert  that  we  may  not  reverence  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
saints  and  friends  of  Gtxl,  and  who  refuse  to  celebrate  the  glorious 
memory  of  the  blessed  martyrs  by  honouring  their  sacred  tombs. 
These  people  have  been  felse  to  the  Creed,  they  have  lied  to  Christ 
in  baptism,  and  have  by  their  unbelief  given  place  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  life.'  ('  Ut  transeamus  ad  Sanctorum  Communionem.  lUos 
hie  sententia  ista  confudit,  qui  Sanctorum  et  Amioorum  Dei  cineres 
non  in  honore  debere  esse  blasphemant,  qui  beatorum  martyrum 
gloriosam  memoriam  sacrorum  reverentia  monumentorum  colendam 
esse  non  credunt.  In  Symbolum  prsevaricati  sunt,  et  Christo  in  fonte 
mentiti  simt,  et  per  banc  infidelitatem  in  medio  sinu  vitae  locum 
morti  aperuerunt.')  Faustus,  therefore,  makes  use  of  the  words 
against  the  followers  of  Vigilantius,  the  opponents  of  the  worship  of 
the  saints.  He  has  no  other  idea  but  that  the  expression  in  the  Creed 
refers  to  *  the  SaintSj*  in  the  significant  Catholic  sense  of  the  word, 
and  that  it  implies  and  upholds  the  worship  of  the  Saints.  But,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  Faustus'  Creed  is  the  oldest  Creed  that  we 
know  of  which  contains  the  words  *  communion  of  saints.'  Bearing 
this  in  mind  and  remembering  also  that  the  words  first  appear  in  the 
Creed  in  Southern  (Jaul  (in  the  lafct  half  of  the  fifth  century),  and 
that  Vigilantius  worked  and  made  disciples  not  fiar  from  thence,  in 
Barcelona,  in  the  first  half  of  the  same  century,  we  shall  have  to 
consider  it  as  highly  probable  that  the  words  in  question  were  actually 
taken  to  mean  *  communion  with  the  martyrs  and  the  chosen  saints.' 
Thus  they  were,  to  i)egin  with,  a  continuation  and  not  a  mere  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase  *  Holy  Catholic  Church.'  If,  however,  this  is 
their  original  sense,  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  were  clearly 
bound  to  understand  them  in  another.  And  this  change  of  meaning 
was  all  the  more  easily  eflFected  because  a  good  and  fitting  interpre- 
tation— which  still  was  not  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  clause  in 
the  Creed — ^was  to  be  found  in  Augustine.  This  interpretation,  also, 
had  never  been  lost  sight  of  all  through  the]  Middle  Ages.  Still  the 
fact  remains  that  at  the  present  day  no  one  who  understands  the 
original  meaning  of  the  clause  accepts  it  in  its  first  sense.  He 
explains  it  in  his  own  way  precisely  as  he  does — on  other  grounds — 
with  the  expression,  *  resurrection  of  the  flesh.' 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  Whoever  turns  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Christian  Apologists  to  the  Old-Roman 
Confession  cannot  but  render  a  meed  of  grateful  admiration  to  the 
Roman  Church  for  the  act  of  faith  which  she  has  here  made  in  her 
baptismal  Creed.    If  we   consider  with  what  strange  and  curious 
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INDIA  BETWEEN  TWO  FIRES 


The  Editor  of  this  Keview  having  asked  me  to  write  a  few  pages 
about  the  situation  of  India  as  affected  by  the  simultaneous  advance 
of  two  great  European  powers,  Bussia  and  France,  upon  its  North-west 
and  North-east  borders  respectively,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  comply. 
Without  suggesting  that  there  is  any  conspiracy,  or  even  connivance, 
in  this  simidtemeous  movement,  or  that  anything  but  accident  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  news  that  the  Cossack  is  patrolling  the  Pamirs  at  the 
same  moment  that  French  gunboats  are  threatening  Bangkok,  the 
concurrence  of  these  incidents  is  yet  sufficiently  remarkable  to  merit 
thoughtful  attention,  while,  under  not  improbable  contingencies,  it 
might  easily  develop  into  a  danger  of  the  first  magnitude.  That  at 
all  costs  India  must  be  defended,  not  merely  from  attack,  but  from 
peril  of  attack,  is  an  axiom  which  I  imagine  that  no  Englishman 
would  now  be  found  to  dispute.  It  has  become  the  first  condition  of 
our  imperial  existence.  But  if  this  be  accepted,  let  us  also  fully 
realise  the  scope  and  character  of  the  menace  against  which  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  defend  her. 

The  trans-frontier  history  of  India  during  the  past  fifty  years 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  epochs.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  period  of  supreme  and,  as  I  think,  criminal  indifference,  based 
upon  a  measureless  geographical  ignorance,  at  home ;  while  steadily 
firom  west  and  east  Bussia  and  France  were  pushing  forward  new 
columns  of  colonisation  or  of  conquest,  ever  abridging  the  distance 
that  separated  them  from  India,  and  resolving  the  insuperable 
mountains  and  impassable  deserts  of  our  Downing  Street  geographers 
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quarter,  we  find  a  situation  less  immediately  acute,  but  not  less 
pregnant  with  possible  peril.  I  have  spoken  of  the  buflFer  of  Afghan- 
istan. Let  me  describe  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  by  Russia  to 
threaten  or  to  supersede  it.  Now,  as  regards  Afghanistan  itself, 
Sussia,  even  if  she  had  the  desire,  is  not  in  a  position  to  act  as 
France  has  acted  towards  Siam.  It  is  only  eight  years  since  the 
North-west  boundary  of  Afghanistan,  i.e,  the  boundary  between  Afghan 
and  Eussian  territory,  was  formally  demarcated  by  British,  Eussian, 
and  Afghan  Commissioners.  That  boundary  was  further  guaranteed 
to  the  Amir  by  the  British  Government,  and  any  infringement  of  it 
could  only  be  perpetrated  by  Eussia  at  the  cost  of  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain;  a  consideration  which,  added  to  the  known  pacific 
tendencies  of  the  Czar,  imposes  an  adequate,  if  only  a  temporary, 
check  upon  the  too  notorious  impetuosity  of  Eussian  frontier  oflScers. 
Nevertheless,  just  as  I  have  shown  that  the  Afghan  buffer  State  has 
only  hitherto  retained  its  reality  by  reason  of  the  man  of  blood  and 
iron  who  is  its  ruler,  so  the  Eussians  know  as  well  as  ourselves  that 
his  death  or  removal  will  probably  upset  that  structure  like  a  pack  of 
cards,  while  in  the  turmoil  consequent  upon  the  crisis  they  look  to 
find  an  opportunity  for  that  advance  for  which  they  are  now  steadily 
preparing.  A  chain  of  Cossack  outposts  along  the  entire  frontier 
from  the  Zulfikar  Pass  to  the  Oxus,  a  large  fortified  camp  and  garrison 
at  Sheikh  Junaid,  less  than  100  miles  by  easy  road  from  Herat,  per- 
sistent intrigues  with  the  captains  of  Afghan  detachments  and  garri- 
sons across  the  border,  and  greatly  improved  railway  and  road  com- 
munications in  the  rear,  are  the  preliminary  steps  to  a  movement 
which,  when  the  hour  strikes,  is  as  certain  of  occurrence  as  is  the 
revolution  of  the  seasons,  or  the  diurnal  succession  of  darkness  and 
light.  The  Western  buffer  will  then  crumble  also ;  and  we  shall  be 
fece  to  face  with  an  even  graver  problem  than  that  which  now  con- 
fronts us  on  the  Upper  Mekong. 

Afghanistan,  however,  being  removed  by  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  from  the  possible  arena  of  immediate  activity,  the  Eussians 
are  now  engaged  upon  a  skilful  attempt  to  slip  round  the  corner  of 
the  Afghan  buffer,  by  an  advance  through  the  mountainous  region 
of  the  Pamirs,  the  remoteness,  inaccessibility,  and  doubtful  owner- 
ship of  which  have  constituted  it  a  sort  of  physical,  though  in  no  sense 
a  political,  buffer,  in  the  trans-frontier  region  north  of  Kashmir. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  Afghanistan  and  China, 
but  feebly  supported  by  armed  force,  in  a  region  where  population  is 
sparse,  life  the  reverse  of  comfortable,  and  borders  ill-defined,  and 
inventing  different  and  contradictory  counter-claims  as  they  proceed, 
they  have  during  the  past  two  years  established  themselves  upon 
the  Central  Pamirs,  have  built  a  large  fort  and  stationed  a  permanent 
garrison  at  Murghabi,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aksu  and  Ak  Baital 
rivers — a  point  fieir  south  of  any  line  that  can,  by  treaty  or  other 
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at  all  ?  The  Temps^  which  is  the  most  thoughtful  of  French  news- 
papers, in  an  article  which  it  kindly  devotes  to  my  argument  for  a 
buffer  between  England  and  France  on  the  Upper  Mekong,  boldly 
declares  that  no  such  barrier  is  needed,  and  that  neighbourhood  is  no 
danger  to  powers  such  as  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  I  suppose 
equally  Great  Britain  and  Bussia,  in  Central  Asia.  Inasmuch  as  in 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  the  first  of  the  con- 
sequences that  will  spring  from  the  unchecked  advance  of  France 
and  Bussia  in  Siam  and  the  Pamirs — viz.  the  local  perils  of  a  common 
boundary — I  will  state  clearly  what  is  the  case  against  territorial 
juxtaposition. 

It  involves  a  fourfold  danger,  burden,  or  risk.  Firstly,  there  is  the 
increased  chance  of  friction,  and  even  conflict,  between  the  two  nation- 
alities. At  present  there  is  not  a  single  point  in  Asia  where  the 
English  meet  the  French  or  Bussians  on  a  common  frontier.  In  each 
other's  territories  they  travel  as  friends  or  guests,  and  are  treated,  as  I 
bave  been  in  both  Bussian  and  French  dominions,  with  courtesy.  But 
if  a  common  frontier  were  instituted,  incidents  such  as  those  which  have 
constantly  happened  on  the  Alsace-Lorraine  boundary  between  French 
and  Germans  would  arise,  the  more  so  in  a  region  where  little  check 
can  be  kept  upon  the  temper  of  military  outposts,  and  where  military 
advance  is  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  and  interest  of  life.  Secondly, 
the  contiguity  of  a  formidable  rival,  of  Bussia  for  instance,  on  the 
Pamirs  or  in  Afghan-Turkestan,  would  involve  a  very  large  and  per- 
manent addition  to  the  frontier  garrisons  of  India,  and  must  in  the 
long  run  necessitate  an  increase  of  the  Indian  army.  The  prodigious 
armaments  and  the  new  Army  Bills  of  Europe  are  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  a  system  of  common  frontiers.  It  is  obvious  that  where 
invasion  is  possible  from  an  easy  distance,  and  almost  without  warn- 
ing, adequate  forces  must  be  posted  to  prevent  any  surprise,  while  the 
power  that  has  hostile  inclinations  can  virtually  dictate  the  degree 
of  military  burden  to  its  rival  by  the  numerical  ratio  of  its  own  troops. 
Should  Bussia  be  permitted  to  advance  to  the  Hindu  Kush,  either 
north  of  Kabul  or  south  of  Wakhan,  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  drain 
upon  the  Indian  army  that  would  be  required  to  hold  on  the 
one  side  the  lines  Kabul-Jellalabad-Peshawur,  and  Kabul-Ghuzni- 
Kandahar,  and  on  the  other  side  the  line  Chitral-Yasin-Gilgit- 
Hunza.  Thirdly,  and  this  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  last,  there 
18  the  enormously  increased  outlay  that  would  be  imposed  upon  an 
already  straitened  exchequer  and  a  sufficiently  taxed  native  popula- 
tion, with  the  result  of  discontent,  agitation,  and  the  neglect  of  other 
and  more  productive  public  undertakmgs  or  works  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial amelioration.  And  fourth,  and  perhaps  worst  of  all,  there 
is  the  element  of  unrest,  fermentation,  and  intrigue  that  would  in- 
evitably be  introduced  among  the  turbulent  and  unreliable  tribes 
along  the  entire  frontier  fringe.     Their  loyalty  can  only  be  imper- 
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single  enemy  and  on  a  single  quarter,  the  peril  would  be  much  more 
than  duplicated  in  the  event  of  a  twofold  attack  coming  from  both 
sides.  Between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone  there  is  little 
turning  room,  and  not  too  much  space  either  for  complacency  or 
comfort. 

Or  take  another  case,  more  probable  perhaps  than  that  of  a  con- 
certed and  common  attack,  but  in  which  the  safety  of  India  might  be 
not  less  compromised  by  the  exigencies  or  the  vicissitudes  of  Europe. 
Bussia  might  be  advancing  upon  Constantinople,  and  England  might 
be  deploying  her  full  strength  to  resist  that  movement.  Is  it  incon- 
ceivable that  at  such  a  moment  news  of  an  outbreak  might  arrive 
from  Upper  Burma,  or  that  the  French  should  be  reported  as  having 
crossed  the  Upper  Mekong?  Or  again,  France  might  decide  to 
invade  Egypt,  and  England  might  be  involved  in  a  fierce  struggle  for 
the  mastery.  What  would  be  our  position  if  at  such  a  juncture 
there  flashed  across  the  wires  the  tidings  that  the  Eussian  flag  was 
flying  from  the  citadel  of  Herat,  or  that  a  dozen  squadrons  of  Cossacks 
were  encamped  amid  the  ruins  of  Balkh  ?  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed, 
as  by  some  sanguine  sentimentalists  has  been  done,  that  did  either 
Kussia  or  France  secure  her  primary  object  in  Europe  or  on  the 
Mediterranean,  did  the  cross  once  again  surmount  the  Crescent  on  the 
cupola  of  St.  Sophia,  or  did  a  second  battle  of  the  Pyramids  give 
Cairo  to  the  legions  of  the  Third  Republic — all  chance  of  rupture 
with  England  would  be  removed,  and  the  three  nations  would  sit 
down  in  convivial  harmony  at  the  Asian  tricliniuTru  India  holds  out 
too  rich  a  bait  to  those  who  have  starved  amid  the  sands  of  Trans- 
caspia  or  shivered  on  the  windswept  uplands  of  the  Pamirs,  to  admit 
of  any  sudden  halt  being  cried  to  the  Muscovite  battalions.  France 
has  too  many  points  of  contact  and  friction  with  ourselves  in  New- 
foundland, in  Madagascar,  in  Central  Africa,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to 
allow  of  the  chivalrous  abnegation  of  any  one  opening,  where  her 
pressure  might  fret,  or  worry,  or  gall. 

Let  us  therefore  measure  full  well  in  advance  what  the  simul- 
taneous approach  towards  India  of  these  two  great  powers  signifies, 
what  are  the  perils  which  it  may  evoke,  what  are  the  sacrifices  which 
it  demands.  Let  no  weak  concession  to  sentiment  or  fear  of  decisive 
action  induce  us  to  acquiesce  in,  much  less  to  precipitate,  their  final 
contact.  The  safety  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  the  determining  test 
by  which  our  policy  must  in  each  case  be  shaped.  That  that  safety 
stands  more  secure  while  both  powers  are  at  a  distance,  that  it  will 
be  seriously  impaired  by  their  nearer  advent,  that  it  might  even  be 
endangered  by  their  common  impact,  are  the  propositions  which  I 
have  sought  to  establish.  India  under  fire  would.  I  believe,  render 
a  good  account  of  herself;  but  India  between  two  fifes  might  easily 
become  India  in  jeopardy.  Should  such  an  emergency  arise,  I  have 
little  doubt  of  the  attitude  that  would  be  adopted  by  this  country. 
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authorities  seek  to  repudiate  the  instrument  which  conferred  it,  and 
to  appropriate,  either  by  direct  conquest  or  by  the  sinister  suggestion 
of  a  territorial  guarantee  for  an  indemnity,  those  very  provinces  in 
which  they  explicitly  recognised  the  Siamese  authority.  Unfortui- 
nately  for  the  good  name  of  Europe,  this  transaction  is  typical  of  all 
French  proceedings  in  Indo-China.     Ea^  uno  diace  omnes. 

The  maps  hitherto  accepted  as  the  best  of  Indo-China,  not  only 
by  European  geographers  but  by  French  authorities,  have  placed  the 
ea.stem  frontier  of  Siam  in  the  mountain  ridge  which  extends  along 
the  Annam  borders  at  a  distance  varying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  Mekong  river.  This  frontier  was  admitted  by 
Gramier,  the  pioneer  of  French  enterprise  in  the  whole  of  this  region, 
and  even  M.  de  Lapessan  has  been  imable  to  deny  the  fact.  He 
endeavours  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  declaring  that  the  Siamese 
conquered  by  force  of  arms  the  region  between  the  Mekong  and  these 
mountains  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  by  leaving  the  reader  to  inf^ 
that  what  has  been  conquered  once  may  be  reconquered — a  statement 
which  human  experience  cannot  controvert,  but  which  is  at  least 
incompatible  with  the  French  disclaiming  all  designs  on  the  integrity 
of  Siam.  As  it  is  well  to  avoid  all  chance  of  its  being  said  that  M.  de 
Lanessan  is  misrepresented,  his  precise  words  may  be  quoted  : — 

Ainsi  qu'on  peut  le  voir  plus  liaut  dans  Texpos^  de  la  g^ographie  politique  da 
Mekong,  les  Annamites  ont  jadis  occupy  tout  le  territoire  qui  s'^tend  entre  les 
cotes  de  la  mer  de  Chine  et  le  Mekong,  qui  dans  cette  partie  de  son  cours  b& 
rapproche  beaucoup  de  la  zner.  lis  n'ont  6t6  refoul^a  jusque  dans  la  chaine  d& 
montagnes  de  TAnnam  que  par  la  violence  et  depuis  une  cinquantaine  [in  1885} 
d  ann^s  seulement ;  jamais  ils  ne  sont  incline  que  devant  la  force,  soient  qu'il» 
aient  ^t^  chassis  des  bords  du  Grand  Fleuve  [Mekong]  par  les  arm^s  siamoises^ 
soient  quails  aient  recul^  devant  les  hordes  des  Hos  ou  autres  piUards  descendu^ 
de  la  Chine. 

M.  de  Lanessan,  therefore,  admits  in  the  fullest  degree  the  con- 
quest by  Siam  of  the  disputed  region  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong, 
and  that  Siamese  authority  has  been  established  therein  by  force  of 
arms — precisely  the  same  basis  of  French  authority  in  Algeria.  The 
Siamese  case  is  almost  identical  with  the  French  admissions.  They 
claim  this  territory  by  right  of  conquest  and  formal  occupation,  while^ 
with  greater  historical  accuracy,  they  show  that  the  conquest  wa* 
consummated  a  himdred,  and  not  sixty,  years  ago.  Siam  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  her  claim  over  this  region  would  be  seriously  challenged 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  and  it  was  only  in  March  of  the 
present  year  that  the  French  put  forward  their  audacious  pretension 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  MekoDg.  Before  that,  parties  of  Annamese 
who  had  received  some  military  training  and  who  were  led  by  French 
officers,  crossed  the  mountain  ridge  and  advanced  into  what  Siam  con- 
sidered, and  still  considers,  her  territory ;  establishing  posts  at  several 
points,  and  threatening,  if  not  molesting,  the  Siamese ;  and  beginning 
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establish  their  case,  and  to  attain  their  ends,  force  Tnajeure ;  and  while 
they  prosecuted  military  operations  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Mekong 
^th  greater  vigour  they  sent  the  gunboat  *  Le  Lutin '  up  to  Bangkok 
"with  a  view  of  cowing  the  Siamese  court.  From  first  to  last  the 
difficulty  has  been  caused  by  France  refusing  to  formulate  her 
demands  upon  Siam  until  she  presented  them  as  an  ultimatum.  In 
the  region  in  dispute  she  has  acted  on  the  principle  of  grabbing  first 
and  talking  afterwards,  believing  that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  jumping  cat  waiting  to  see  how  far  it 
may  go,  not  from  a  regard  for  justice  or  from  a  reluctance  to  bully 
the  weak,  but  fi-om  a  doubt  as  to  the  intervention  of  others. 

The  demand  of  France  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  is  the 
gravest  circumstance  in  what  is  admittedly  an  exceedingly  grave 
situation.  It  is  based  not  merely  on  what  is  a  flagrant  supersession 
of  the  rights  of  Siam,  but  on  a  violation  of  all  the  promises  made 
to  this  country  by  the  French  Government  that  it  had  no  designs  on 
the  integrity  of  Siam.  It  can  only  make  good  its  word  by  showing 
in  the  light  of  day  that  the  territory  east  of  the  Mekong  does  not  in 
any  part  belong  to  Siam ;  and  this,  in  face  of  the  admissions  of  M.  de 
Lanessan  and  other  French  officials,  is  impossible.  How  then  does 
France  propose  to  establish  her  good  fiedth  and  at  the  same  time  to 
achieve  the  object  of  her  policy  ? 

The  importance  of  the  surrender  of  the  region  east  of  the 
Mekong,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  is  not  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  French  designs,  for  their  realisation  would  have  far-reaching 
consequences  on  the  stability  of  our  position  in  Burmah  and  the  Shan 
States.  The  most  sanguine  French  official  must  surely  fail  to  con- 
vince himself  that,  great  as  is  the  indifference  of  England,  she  will 
permit  the  independence  of  Siam  to  be  destroyed,  and  France  to 
appropriate  what  remains  under  native  rule  of  Indo-China,  without 
calling  her  to  account  for  the  promises  she  has  made  to  a  friendly 
Power.  The  *  left  bank  of  the  Mekong '  is  a  phrase  that,  however 
significant  at  Bangkok,  may  be  thought  to  have  little  meaning  in 
London  ;  but  in  indulging  such  a  hope,  the  French  are  presuming  too 
much  on  our  supposed  ignorance.  The  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  up 
to  15°  N.  lat.  may  not,  as  has  been  said,  be  worth  the  bones  of  a  single 
British  grenadier ;  but  when  it  trends  westward,  as  it  does  for  300 
miles,  towards  our  own  Shan  States,  the  same  indifference  is  impossible. 
If  the  French  obtained  this  boimdary  they  would  secure  not  merely 
an  extensive  but  a  most  important  region  as  far  north  as  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  with  probably  the  easiest  mode  of  reach- 
ing the  whole  of  south-west  China.  The  great  prize  that  the  French 
have  in  their  eyes  from  the  advance  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong, 
is  the  acquisition  of  Luang  Prabang,  the  Shan  or  Laos  State  subject 
to  Siam,  which  alone  intervenes  between  British  and  French  territory. 
The  claim  of  the  Siamese  to  most  of  the  region  between  the  Mekong 
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principle,  which  is  established  by  the  admissions  and  declarations  of 
the  French  themselves,  of  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom 
of  Siam. 

If  the  thought  be  entertained  that  France  would  rest  satisfied 
with  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong,  an  examination  of  all  that  the 
same  French  authorities  who  have  acquired  it  have  said  on  the 
subject  will  show  that  her  schemes  are  not  confined  by  that  river. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  already  holds  a  considerable  extent  of  territory 
on  the  right  bank  in  Cambodia,  and  M.  de  Lanessan  has  put  forward 
in  a  serious  manner  a  claim  to  the  Se  Moun  river  as  the  natural 
boundary  of  French  influence.  The  Se  Moun  is  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Mekong,  and  on  its  banks  is  the  city  of  Korat,  the 
second  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  less  than  200  miles  from 
Bangkok.  M.  de  Lanessan  thus  explains  what  France  expects  in 
this  direction. 

Gette  frontidre  montagneuBe  doit  Stre  consid^r^e  par  la  France  comme  la  limite 
naturelle  de  son  empire  indo-chinois  du  cdt^  da  Siam.  Ayant  repris  lea  provinces 
da  G^iand  Lac  qui  d^pendaient  autrefois  du  Cambodge,  le  bassin  du  Mekong  et 
celai  du  Se  Moun,  nous  devrions  nous  attacher  k  respecter  et  k  prot^r  au  besoin 
I'ind^pendance  du  Sianu 

In  this  cynical  avowal  that  it  will  be  mecessary  to  retake^  the 
provinces  of  Battambong  and  Angkor,  which  France  formally  recognised 
as  Siamese  by  the  treaty  of  1867,  and  to  establish  French  authority 
on  the  Se  Moun,  M.  de  Lanessan  reveals  how  very  far  short  of 
French  plans  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  falls,  and 
that  the  independence  of  Siam  will  only  be  respected  and  protected 
by  France  when  its  dimensions  have  been  reduced  to  the  Lower 
Menam  valley.  This  statement  lends  special  significance  to  the 
demand  now  put  forward  by  France  that  the  provinces  of  Battam- 
bong and  Angkor  should  be  ceded  to  her  as  guarantee  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  indemnity.  There  can  be  no  dombt  that  if  they  were  so 
ceded  they  would  never  be  restored,  and,  with  the  complete  control  of 
the  Great  Lake  of  Tale-Sap  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong, 
France  would  soon  know  hoW  to  acquire  that  possession  of  the 
Se  Moun  which  M.  de  Lanessan  deems  necessary  for  the  realisation*of 
his  mission  in  Indo-China.  Well,  it  depends  entirely  on  England 
whether  this  project  is  to  be  realised  or  not.  Siam  is  far  too  weak  in 
a  mUitary  sense  to  offer  any  protracted  resistance,  and  unless  our 
proceedings  are  both  prompt  and  vigorous  we  may  find  ourselves  help- 
less in  face  of  accomplished  &cts.  The  very  minimum  of  our  require- 
ments should  be  that  Luang  Prabang  is  not  severed  from  Siam,  and 
that  the  provinces  of  the  Great  Lake  are  not  assigned  to  France  as 
security  for  any  indemnity. 

In  forcing  events,  and  in  endeavouring  to  compass  the  greater 
part  of  the  official  programme  at  a  single  coup,  the  French  authorities 
Vou  XXXIV— No.  198  0 
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or  her  own  pretensions  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong,  and  by  accept*  : 
ing  the  repeated  offer  of  Siam  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration^  ; 
France  has  resorted  without  a  trace  of  compunction  to  warlike 
measures  against  a  weak  and  nominally  friendly  State  that  are  not  > 
creditable  to  her  good  name.     Without  a  declaration  of  hostiKtieSi 
and  in  callous  indifference  to  everything  Prince  Dewawongse  said  and 
wrote  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  territorial  question 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mekong,  the  French  authorities  sent  armed 
bands  to  attack  the  Siamese  posts  in  territory  which  they  had  them- 
selves acknowledged  that  the  Siamese  had  conquered.     The  blood  spilt 
in  this  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  attack  is  already  considerable^ 
and  it  will  be  only  a  natural  retribution  if  it  yet  recoils  on  the  heads 
of  its  authors.     The  acts  performed  on  the  Mekong  have  had  their  . 
counterpart  on  the  Menam,  where  the  French  gunboats  sent  to  rein- 
force the  *  Lutin  '  acted  in  an  equally  arbitrary  manner,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  treaty  stipulations,  to  which,  at  least  in  a  time  of  peace,  it  - 
might  be  thought  that  France  would  show  some  form  of  respect* . 
But  her  acts  here  were  as  reprehensible  and  as  repugnant  to  our 
sense  of  justice  as  they  were  on  the  Mekong.     The  15th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1856  provides : — 

That  French  men-of-war  may  go  up  the  river  [Menam]  and  drop  the  anchor  at 
Paknam ;  should  they  want  to  proceed  to  Bangkok  they  must  inform  the  Siamese 
authorities,  and  arrange  with  them  as  to  the  place  where  they  may  anchor. 

This  stipulation  is  unequivocal,  and  finds  expression  in  all  the 
treaties  of  foreign  States  with  Siam.  There  has  never  been  any 
reluctance  on  the  i)art  of  the  other  Powers  to  comply  with  it ;  and 
when  Admiral  Humann  arrived  at  Paknam  there  was  no  reason  for 
his  not  waiting  for  the  necessary  pass.  He  may  have  thought  that , 
the  Siamese,  departing  from  all  precedent,  would  refuse  permission, 
but  at  least  he  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire.  Had  he 
done  so  he  would  have  received  the  communication  M.  Pavie  is  alleged 
to  have  sent  him,  but  too  late,  ordering  him,  on  the  part  of  his 
Government,  not  to  come  up  to  Bangkok,  but  to  remain  at  Paknam, 
when  much  trouble  might  have  been  averted.  But,  instead  of  con- 
forming to  usage  and  the  treaty,  Admiral  Humann  steamed  up  to 
the  Siamese  forts  and  engaged  them.  WTiether  the  Siamese  fired 
first  or  not  under  this  provocation  matters  nothing  in  apportioning 
the  blame,  as  the  French  admiral  committed  the  first  offence,  and 
the  Siamese  officer  could  only  interpret  his  proceedings  as  hostile. 
In  both  quarters,  on  the  Menam  as  well  as  on  the  Mekong,  the 
French  acted  in  the  same  feshion,  showing  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaties  would  in  no  respect  deter  them  from  employing  force  when 
there  was  no  danger  in  doing  so,  and  when  it  seemed  the  easiest  way 
to  attain  their  ends.  This  mode  of  carrying  out  the  official  policy 
sketched  by  M.  de  Iianessan  in  Indo-China  cannot  be  characterised 
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changes  wrought  in  the  whole  body  continue  spinning  in  the  muscle 
separated  from  it.  That  store  of  energy  was  used  up  in  the  violent 
treatment  which  we  have  just  witnessed ;  there  is  now  no  energy 
left  to  make  the  muscle  move. 

But  the  case  is  in  reality  not  so  simple.  Could  the  time  at 
our  disposal  permit  us  to  wait  and  watch  this  muscle  for  some  little 
time,  say  for  half  an  hour,  we  should  find  that  the  weariness  had 
passed  away,  that  the  muscle  had  recovered  its  power,  and  that  the 
feeble  current  was  once  more  able  to  call  forth  a  movement.  Perhaps 
even  already  the  restorative  change  has  begun.  Yes !  you  see  the  feeble 
current  already  produces  some  effect,  though  not  its  full  initial  one. 

You  must  allow  me  to  assure  you,  I  cannot  now  go  into  the  proofs, 
that  the  life  by  virtue  of  which  this  separated  muscle  is  still  living 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  it  had  while  yet  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole  living  body ;  the  life  is  slower,  feebler,  less  intense  than 
that  which  it  had  within  the  body ;  it  is  a  gradually  diminishing 
life ;  but  in  all  essential  features  it  is  identical  with  it.  Were  it 
needed,  I  might  show  the  same  weariness  of  the  muscle  within  the 
living  body ;  the  only  difference  would  be  that  the  weariness  would 
come  on  more  slowly  and  disappear  more  rapidly. 

Observations  and  reasonings,  into  the  details  of  which  I  cannot 
enter  now,  have  led  physiologists  to  the  conclusion  that  a  muscle,  not 
only  in  the  body  but  also  for  a  measurable  time  out  of  the  body,  is 
continually  undergoing  change  of  substance ;  that  the  complex  group- 
ings of  atoms,  molecules,  and  particles  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  alive 
are  continually  being  made  and  as  continually  being  unmade ;  the 
living  complex  muscle  is  always  being  built  up  out  of,  and  always 
breaking  down  again  into,  simpler  substances.  Did  we  possess  some 
optic  aid  which  should  overcome  the  grossness  of  our  vision,  so  that 
we  might  watch  the  dance  of  atoms  in  this  double  process  of  making 
and  unmaking  in  the  living  body,  we  should  see  the  common- 
place lifeless  things  which  are  brought  by  the  blood,  and  which  we  call 
food,  caught  up  into  and  made  part  of  the  molecular  whorls  of  the 
living  muscle,  linked  together  for  a  while  in  the  intricate  figures  of 
the  dance  of  life,  giving  and  taking  energy  as  they  dance,  and  then 
we  should  see  how,  loosing  hands,  they  slipped  back  into  the  blood  as 
dead,  inert,  used-up  matter.  In  every  tiny  block  of  muscle  there  is 
a  part  which  is  really  alive,  there  are  parts  which  are  becoming  alive, 
there  are  parts  which  have  been  alive  but  are  now  dying  or  dead ; 
there  is  an  upward  rush  from  the  lifeless  to  the  living,  a  downward 
rush  from  the  living  to  the  dead. 

This  is  always  going  on,  whether  the  muscle  be  quiet  and  at  rest 

or  whether  it  be  active  and  moving.    Whether  the  muscle  be  at  rest 

.  or  be  moving,  some  of  the  capital  of  living  material  is  always  being 

spent,  changed  into  dead  waste,  some  of  the  new  food  is  always  being 

raised  into  living  capital.     But  when  the  muscle  is  called  upon  to  do 
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blood  which  brings  the  material  about  to  become  alive  at  the  same 
time  carries  away  the  waste  which  has  been  alive  and  is  now  dead.  But 
each  movement  of  the  muscle  is,  as  it  were,  explosive  in  character ; 
when  the  fibres  shorten  in  contraction  the  downward  stream  swells  to  a 
torrent,  and  for  a  while  the  dead  debris  is  heaped  up  in  the  interstices 
of  the  living  fi:tunework.  I  need  not  enter  now  into  the  details  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  this  debris,  these  products  of  muscular  activity. 
Let  it  sufiice  to  say  that  all  of  them,  from  the  simple  carbonic  acid 
which  is  prominent  amongst  them,  up  to  strange  chemical  bodies 
with  most  difficult  names,  aU  of  them  are  in  greater  or  less  degree 
poisonous,  harmful  to  the  life  of  the  muscle.  It,  is  indeed,  a  feature 
of  all  life  that  each  member  of  the  body,  in  the  very  act  of  living, 
manufactures  poison  to  itself.  The  point  to  which  I  call  your 
attention  is,  that  even  under  the  most  &vourable  circumstances  these 
products  of  the  muscle's  work  must  tarry  for  a  while — it  may  be  for  a 
brief  period,  but  at  all  events  for  a  while — in  the  very  substance  of  the 
muscle,  and  that  so  long  as  they  remain  there  some  of  them  at  least 
are  harmful.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  devising  an  experiment  which 
would  show  to  a  large  audience  that  a  muscle  in  moving  does  pro- 
duce out  of  itself  new  substances,  though  it  might  be  made  very  clear 
to  a  few ;  but  I  can,  I  think,  make  evident  to  all  of  you  the  harmful 
action  on  a  muscle  of  these  products  of  its  own  activity.  You  see 
before  you  the  shadow  of  a  tortoise  heart,  which,  though  removed  from 
the  body,  is  fully  alive  and  beating  vigorously.  A  light  lever  has  been 
attached  to  it  by  a  thread  in  such  a  way  that  at  each  beat  it  pulls  the 
lever  up.  You  see  it  moves  from  time  to  time  in  a  slow  and  stately 
rhythm,  without  the  need  of  any  stimulus.  It  is  moving  of  itself  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  muscle  which  you  saw  just  now  moved 
when  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  it  is  living  on  the  supply  of  food  which 
it  some  time  back  received  from  the  blood,  and  which  in  various 
stages  of  change  is  stored  up  in  the  interstices  of  its  living  framework. 
I  will  now  feed  it,  will  bring  into  contact  with  its  muscular  fibres 
a  very  weak  solution  of  some  of  the  products  of  muscular  activity.  You 
see  the  beats  are  already  becoming  feeble,  and  now  they  are  so  feeble  as 
to  be  with  difficulty  seen.  I  have  poisoned  the  heart  with  the  products 
of  its  own  activity.  That  the  failure  is  due  to  the  hampering  efifects 
of  the  solution,  and  not  to  any  intrinsic  diminution  of  the  heart's 
own  power,  is  shown  by  this,  that  if  I  were  to  wash  away  or  neutralise 
the  noxious  solution,  the  beats  would  soon  begin  again. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  failure  in  power  which 
follows  action,  and  which  we  call  weariness,  is  due  not  only  to  the  too 
rapid  expenditure  of  capital,  but  to  the  clogging  of  the  machinery 
with  the  very  products  of  the  activity.  And  indeed  there  are  many 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  latter  cause  of  weariness  is  at  least  as 
potent  as  the  former. 
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washed  away  all  the  available  food  stored  up  in  the  meshes  of  the  heart's 
substance,  and  that  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  for  want  of  the  proper 
supply  of  energy-laden  material.  We  will  now  continue  the  washing 
out,  but  in  doing  so  will  add  to  the  foimer  solution  of  common 
salt  a  little  trace  of  lime,  nothing  more ;  and  while  I  am  going  on 
speaking  you  will  see  that  the  beats  come  back  again.  We  had  not 
washed  out  the  energy  of  the  heart's  s^stance,  but  we  had  washed 
out  certain  salts  of  lime  which  were  hanging  about  in  an  apparently 
loose  kind  of  way,  and  yet  the  presence  of  which,  in  some  way  or  other, 
served  as  a  link  in  the  complex  machinery  of  nutrition.  Yes,  you 
see  the  heart  is  beginning  to  beat,  and  soon  will  be  working  quite 
vigorously.  We  have  brought  it  back  from  apparent  and  indeed 
imminent  death  to  fairly  vigorous  life,  without  giving  it  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  energy,  by  simply  giving  it  the  merest  pinch  of  lime,  by 
feeding  it  with  spring  water  instead  of  rain  water.  The  absence  of 
this  trace  of  lime  stops  the  whole  machinery  of  life ;  on  such  a  little 
link  does  the  working  of  the  whole  depend.  And  what  is  true  of 
lime  is  true  of  many  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  The  brute  force 
of  our  food,  as  I  said,  is  the  measure  of  our  muscular  strength,  but  the 
one  can  become  the  other  only  through  the  aid  of  many  other  things 
which  may  be  wholly  empty  of  energy,  and  the  failure  of  these  no 
less  than  the  absence  of  the  former  entails  at  first  premature  weari- 
ness, afterwards  failure  and  death. 

Taking,  then,  the  simple  case  of  muscular  work,  the  onset  of 
weariness  is  dependent  on  many  things.  Looking  for  the  present  to 
the  muscles  only,  we  may  say  that  when  a  man  sets  himself  a 
muscular  task,  whether  or  no  he  becomes  weary,  or  how  soon  he  be- 
comes weary,  will  depend  primarily  on  his  store  of  muscular  power, 
on  the  bulk  and  condition  of  his  muscles,  and  on  the  rate  at  which  he 
expends  that  store,  but  that  the  onset  of  weariness  also,  and  perhaps 
even  more  closely,  depends  on  the  readiness  with  which  the  rest  of 
his  body  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  struggling  muscles,  sweeping  away 
with  adequate  rapidity  the  harmful  smoke  and  ashes  of  the  conflict^ 
and  bringing  up  with  adequate  rapidity  all  the  many  things  which 
make  for  that  tax  more  difficult  work,  the  successful  building  up  of  the 
living  active  substance. 


But  even  the  simplest  and  rudest  muscular  task  is  not  carried 
out  by  the  muscles  alone ;  the  brain  and  the  nerves  share  in  it  too ; 
and  the  weakness  which  comes  from  even  fiiuscular  work  is  not  a 
weariness  of  the  muscles  alone.  It  is  a  common  experience  that  when 
we  are  weary  almost,  it  may  be,  to  death,  some  sudden  emotion,  some 
great  joy  or  fear,  may  spur  us  to  an  eflfort  which  just  before  seemed 
impossible;  conversely,  an  emotion  may  appear  to  take  from  us 
in  a  moment  all  our  muscular  strength.    When  a  boat  sees  hope  of 
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a  very  simple  movement,  much  of  the  weariness,  we  may  even  say 
the  greater  part  at  least  of  the  weariness,  is  begotten  not  in  the  muscle 
but  in  the  brain. 

My  firiend  Mr.  H.,  who  has  kindly  allowed  himself  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  experiment,  has  placed  his  hand  and  arm  in  the 
apparatus  which  you  see,  and  which  is  so  arranged  that  by  bending 
the  second  finger  he  can  lift  a  weight.  The  height  to  which,  by  the 
most  strenuous  eflfort,  he  can  lift  the  weight  (about  ten  pounds)  is 
indicated  by  the  movement  of  a  lever,  and  can  be  read  oflf  on  the 
attached  scale.  I  will  ask  him  now  to  go  on  lifting  the  weight  at 
regularly  repeated  intervals.  You  see  that  already  his  force  is 
lessening ;  he  is  becoming  wearied.  Now  you  see  that  he  is  unable 
to  lift  the  weight  at  all ;  he  is  wearied  out.  He  assures  me — and  he 
is  an  honourable  man — that  he  is  making  every  possible  effort; 
and  those  of  you  who  are  near  enough  to  watch  his  face  will  not 
doubt  him ;  he  is  striving  with  all  his  might,  and  yet  he  cannot  stir^ 
or  hardly  stirs,  the  weight.     His  will  is  powerless  or  nearly  so. 

Now  let  us  substitute  for  his  will  an  artificial  call  upon  the 
muscle.  Dr.  S.  will  apply  directly  to  the  muscle,  which  seems  powerless 
so  far  as  its  owner's  bidding  is  concerned,  an  electric  current  of  about 
the  strength  which  we  ascertained  a  little  while  ago  to  be  sufiicient 
to  cause  the  muscle  to  move  and  so  to  lift  the  weight.  You  see  the 
weight  is  at  once  lifted.  Mr.  H.  could  not  make  his  muscle  contract, 
and  yet  the  muscle  is  still  able  to  contract.  The  weariness  which 
annulled  his  power  to  move  the  weight  was  a  weariness  not  of  his 
muscle  but,  in  great  part  at  least,  of  his  nervous  system. 

And  the  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  this  experiment  may  be 
appUed  to  all  cases  of  weariness  from  muscular  work.  Undoubtedly, 
as  we  saw  a  little  while  back,  the  muscles  themselves  become  weary, 
but  the  nervous  system  is  wearied  much  sooner  than  are  the  muscles. 
The  weariness  of  the  whole  body  from  muscular  work  is  in  large 
measure,  and  indeed  chiefly,  a  weariness  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  mere  nerves, however, are,  as  we  have  seen,  untiring;  they  can- 
not be  appreciably  wearied.  The  weariness  of  the  nervous  system  is 
a  weariness,  therefore,  of  the  central  part  of  that  system — ^a  weariness 
of  the  brain. 

Shall  we  say  that  it  is  a  weariness  of  the  will  ?  That  will  depend 
on  what  we  mean  by  *  will.'  Certainly,  not  a  weariness  of  the  will  as 
a  whole.  In  the  experiment  which  you  saw  just  now  a  particular  set 
of  muscles  was  employed  to  move  the  weight,  and  in  order  to  throw 
those  muscles  into  contraction  a  particular  part  of  the  central 
nervous  system  was  called  into  play  by  the  will.  Suppose  that,  at  the 
moment  when  Mr.  H.  was  so  wearied  that  he  could  not  stir  the  weight 
I  had  called  upon  him  to  use  some  other  set  of  muscles,  for  example, 
the  corresponding  muscles  of  the  other  hand,  what  do  you  think 
would  have  happened  ?     He  would  have  been  able  to  use  the  second 
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even  so  simple  an  act  of  bending  the  finger  is  very  complex.  One 
part  of  that  machinery  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  When  we  will  to 
move  the  finger  certain  changes  are  started,  as  we  have  said,  in  some 
|)art  of  the  brain,  changes  which  we  have  called  nervons  impulses ; 
these,  travelling  through  the  nervous  system  and  down  the  nerves, 
reach  the  muscle,  and  so  call  forth  the  movement.  But  what  ensures 
that  these  impulses  should  travel  along  the  right  path  and  reach  the 
muscles  which  we  wish  to  move  and  none  other  ?  We  have  evidence 
that  besides  the  something  which  is  travelling  downward  to  move  the 
muscle  something  else  is  travelling  upward  from  the  muscle  to  the 
brain ;  the  brain  is  always,  so  to  speak,  in  touch  with  the  muscle,  is  in 
a  way  aware  of  its  condition.  We  possess  what  is  called  a  '  muscular 
sense.'  Concerning  this  much  might  be  said,  but  for  present  pur- 
poses it  will  be  enough  if  I  say  that  the  muscular  sense  takes  part  in 
every  muscular  work  in  such  a  way  that  any  impairment  of  the  sense 
impairs  the  movement,  and  loss  of  the  sense  may  render  the  move- 
ment impossible  though  all  other  parts  of  the  machinery  may  be 
intact. 

Now,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  intricate  machinery  of  the  nervous 
system,  those  parts  which  are  concerned  in  the  development  of  sen- 
sations seem  especially  subject  to  fatigue.  They  with  especial 
rapidity  become  wearied  by  work.  We  all  know  this.  We  soon 
cease  to  hear  a  continued  sound,  to  feel  a  continued  touch,  to  taste 
a  continued  sweet,  and  the  like ;  it  is  proverbial  that  pleasures  soon 
pall.  Moreover,  our  sensations  are  often  wearied  without  our  being 
distinctly  aware  of  it.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  simple  modification 
of  a  very  familiar  experiment,  which  shows  how  weariness  not  only 
lessens  work  but  breeds  error. 

Dr.  S.  will  throw  on  the  screen  a  coloured  disc.  You  will,  I  think, 
admit  that  the  colour  is  purple.  I  may  venture  to  call  it  a  pure 
purple.  Dr.  S.  will  now  replace  the  purple  disc  by  a  red  one.  I  will 
ask  you  to  stare  at  this  for  some  time,  fixing  your  gaze  intently  on  it, 
and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  both  all  wandering  of  the  eyes  and 
winking.  Dr.  S.  will  again  make  a  change.  And  now  what  is  it  that 
you  see  ?  A  bluish  purple,  almost  a  blue,  changing  while  I  am  talking 
to  a  finer  purple.  Yet  you  have  been  looking  at  the  same  purple  disc 
that  you  saw  before ;  only  when  you  saw  it  immediately  after  the  red, 
your  eyes,  or  rather  certain  parts  of  your  brain,  were  wearied  for  red, 
and  for  a  while  you  could  not  see  the  red  in  the  purple,  or  not  see  it  so 
distinctly  ;  you  saw  only  or  chiefly  the  blue,  which  with  the  red  makes 
up  what  we  call  purple.  Let  me  repeat  the  experiment  in  another  form. 
Let  us  weary  our  eyes  for  blue  by  staring  at  this  bright  blue  disc ;  now 
you  see  the  purple,  exactly  the  same  purple  as  before,  looks  quite 
red,  almost  a  pale  crimson,  before  it  gradually  shows  itself  in  its  true 
colour.  Weariness  is  the  badge  of  all  our  senses,  and  is  the  cause 
of  no  Uttle  error.    Many  a  wearied  man  has,  so  to  speak,  sworn  a 
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influence  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  more  immediately  con- 
cerned with  what  we  speak  of  as  mental  work,  with  that  part  of  the 
brain  which  carries  out  muscular  movement.  An  Italian  professor 
determined,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  which  we  have  been  using  to- 
day, the  amount  of  work  which  he  could  on  a  certain  morning  do 
before  he  was  stopped  by  weariness.  He  then  set  himself  to  two  ' 
hours'  hard  mental  work,  and  the  form  of  work  he  chose  was  that  of 
•examining  candidates  for  their  degree.  I  believe  there  exists  a 
theory  among  the  junior  members  of  the  university  that,  while  being 
examined  is  very  hard  work,  examining  is  a  light  and  airy  task.  I 
would  ask  them  to  re-examine  that  theory  by  the  light  of  the  follow- 
ing tact.  The  professor,  so  soon  as  the  two  hours'  examination  was  over, 
went  back  to  his  apparatus,  and  found  that  his  power  of  bending  his 
finger  was  enormously  cut  down.  I  understand  that  a  candidate  was 
used  as  a  sort  of  control  experiment.  It  was  found  that  he  could  work 
the  apparatus  as  well  after  as  before  the  examination ;  it  is  added 
that  he  had  not '  satisfied  the  examiners.' 

This  illustrates,  what  we  know  very  well  from  other  sources,  the 
oneness  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  candle  which  cannot  profit- 
ably be  burnt  at  two  ends  at  once. 


Oneness,  however,  is  a  characteristic  not  of  the  nervous  system 
only  but  of  the  whole  body ;  the  several  members  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  bound  together  into  one  body  by  innumerable  and  close 
ties.  Any  act  of  one  member  tells  on  all  its  fellows.  The  effect  may 
be  slight,  and  difficult  to  appreciate,  but  it  exists.  The  weariness 
which  comes  from  the  monotonous  repetition  of  a  simple  muscular 
act  like  that  carried  out  in  the  apparatus  which  we  have  used  may 
seem  to  affect  only  the  particular  machinery  employed,  theparticuW 
muscle  and  the  particular  part  of  the  brain ;  so  that  the  will,  impotent 
to  carry  out  that  particular  movement,  easily  carries  out  another. 
Yet  the  whole  body  does  in  a  measure  feel  the  effect,  does  in  a  measure 
share  the  weariness.  And  when  the  work  done  involves  the  activity, 
simultaneous  or  successive,  of  many  muscles,  of  many  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  several  effects  by  accumulation  become  prominent, 
and  simple  weariness  passes  into  what  we  call  '  distress.'  Here  we 
£nd  that  the  result  depends  not  so  much  on  the  direct  effects  of  the 
work  on  the  parts  which  are  actively  employed,  not  so  much  on  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  muscles  or  in  the  nervous  machinery  at  work, 
as  on  the  success  with  which  other  members  of  the  body  come  to  the 
aid  of  those  actually  engaged  in  labour. 

Let  us  take  the  comparatively  simple  case  of  a  lad  '  out  of  condi- 
tion,' running  a  race. 

Before  he  has  run  very  tai  he  is  panting,  and  his  heart  beats 
quickly.    He  loses  his  wind.   It  is  this  which  troubles  him  and  stops 
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many  other  organs,  notably  the  skin,  play  a  like  part.  We  have 
distinct  evidence  that  these  poisons  which  the  muscles  when  in  active 
work  are  continually  pouring  into  the  blood,  brought  by  the  circling 
current  within  the  clutches  of  the  tiny  cells  of  which  that  great  organ 
is  built  up,  are  caught  up  out  of  the  blood  and  transformed  into 
harmless  matters.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  onset  of  distress  is 
in  great  measure,  if  not  chiefly,  determined  by  the  failure  of  these 
organs  to  keep  the  blood  adequately  pure. 

Something  depends  on  the  vigour  of  the  muscles  themselves. 
Something  depends  on  the  mechanical  breathing-power  of  the  indi- 
vidual. A  great  deal  depends  on  the  readiness  with  which  the  heart 
responds  to  the  greater  strain  upon  it.  For  there  is  a  long  physio- 
logical story,  into  which  I  cannot  enter  now,  concerning  the  ties 
which  bind  together  heart,  muscle,  and  lungs  in  such  a  way  that 
what  we  call '  loss  of  wind '  is  much  more  the  stumbling  of  the  heart 
in  its  strivings  to  meet  the  altered  blood  flow  than  mere  mechanical 
insufficiency  of  the  respiratory  pump.  But  beyond  and  above  all 
these,  more  important  probably  in  long-continued  labour  than  any  or 
all  of  them,  is  the  readiness  with  which  these  internal  scavengers 
free  the  blood  from  the  poison  which  the  muscles  are  pouring  into  it. 
Undue  exertion  is  that  in  which  the  muscles  work  too  fast  for  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

Sometimes  these  organs  are  slow  in  settling  down  to  their  work ; 
they  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  muscles  and  an  initial  distress  comes 
because  they  are  not  as  yet  ready ;  but  by  and  by  they  awaken  to 
their  task,  they  set  vigorously  to  work,  and  the  runner  gets  his 
*  second  wind.'  They  too,  however,  are  subject  to  fatigue,  and  in  a 
prolonged  struggle  after  a  while  fail  where  at  first  they  were  eflTective. 
As  they  slacken  their  efforts,  the  poisons  are  more  and  more  heaped 
up,  poisoning  the  muscles,  poisoning  the  brain,  poisoning  the  heart, 
poisoning  at  last  the  blood  itself ;  starting,  in  the  intricate  machinery 
of  the  body,  new  poisons  in  addition  to  themselves.  The  hunted 
hare  run  to  death  dies,  not  because  he  is  choked  for  want  of  breath, 
not  because  his  heart  stands  still,  its  store  of  energy  having  given 
out,  but  because  a  poisoned  blood  poisons  his  brain,  poisons  his  whole 
body.  So  also  the  schoolboy,  urged  by  pride  to  go  on  running  beyond 
the  earlier  symptoms  of  distress,  the  mere  loss  of  wind,  struggles,  on 
until  the  heaped-up  poison  deadens  his  brain,  and  he  falls  dazed  and 
giddy,  as  in  a  fit,  rising  again,  it  may  be,  and  stumbling  on  uncon- 
scious, or  half  conscious  only,  by  mere  mechanical  inertia  of  his 
nervous  system,  only  to  fall  once  more,  poisoned  by  poisons  of  his  own 
making. 


And  what  is  true  of  distress  is  true  also  of  that  simple  weariness 
which  is  more  properly  my  theme.     We  have  seen  that  even  in 
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We  live  in  a  strange  time.  Education  is  a  word  to  conjure  with,  and 
in  the  interest  of  education  voluntary  effort  among  religious  persons 
is  discouraged,  and  '  education '  has  become  so  widespread  and  State- 
supported,  that  some  men  (perhaps  rather  cynically)  feel  that  there  is  a 
real  danger  that  very  soon  in  England  nobody  will  hnjov)  anything  at  all. 
In  the  interest  of  Bight  and  Wrong,  all  dbsolute  morality  is  tabooed, 
and  you  must  sit  on  a  rail  and  wait  to  learn  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  not  by  the  Decalogue — that  is  out  of  date — but  by  the  final 
vote  of  the  majority.  In  the  interest  of  *  religious  equality,'  you 
must  strip  the  Church  of  her  possessions,  and  discover  that  thcd  is 
a  large-hearted  and  even  religious  act.  Robbery,  like  everything  else, 
as  to  its  moral  value,  is  relative.  In  the  interest  of  free  speech,  you 
are  to  pass  laws  without  the  antiquated  methods  of  discussion,  and 
you  are  to  call  this  true  Liberalism.  Above  all,  in  the  interest  of 
Religion  you  are  to  call  people  *  Christian '  when  they  deny  almost 
everything  that  the  Christian  Church  truly  has  taught  from  the  first, 
and  hold  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  full  of  *  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity,'  but  possessed  by  baseless  delusions.  A  strange  time ! 
In.  this  last  department,  however,  we  are  helped  to  a  foothold  in  the 
midst  of  our  perplexities.  What's  in  a  name  ?  Why,  after  all,  it 
must  vary  in  its  meaning  in  an  age  of  progress!  What  is  the 
meaning  of '  Christian '  ?    We  have  an  answer. 

*  Protestant  Science '  has  carried  the  torch  into  the  darkness,  and 
out-flared  the  merely  miserable  glimmers  of  Religious  Belief,  so  that 
now  we  know  !  True,  our  knowledge  is  variable.  What  was  know- 
ledge to-day  is  not  ignorance,  but  blank  error,  to-morrow.  And  it  is. 
worse  than  ignorance ;  it  is  '  arrogance '  to  suppose  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  known  anything  about  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity  I 
*  Protestant  Science '  has  put  all  things — at  least  until  a  new  dis- 
covery— in  the  light  of — well — a  temporary  certainty  ! 


Such  thoughts  come  naturally  enough  from  the  reading  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  earnest  article  in  the  July  number  of  this  Review. 
Vou  XXXIV— No.  199  A  A 
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^  Protestant  Science/  ought  to  be  allowed  to  know  something  of  what 
— at  least  for  the  moment — ^they  may  fairly  believe,  i.e.  the  avhject^ 
"matter  of  their  fiuth.  On  this  point  the  anxious  inquirer  may 
discover  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting  as  to  the  proposed  '  Christian  * 
teaching  for  English  children  from  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  First 
of  ^  he  learns  that  it  is  the  '  duty'  of  these  professors  of '  Protestant 
Science '  to  '  speak  on  behalf  ...  of  those  sincere  Christians'  .  .  . 
who  are  ^members  of  the  Evangelic  Churches/  and  who  'feel  them- 
selves oppressed  in  conscience  by  many  clauses  of  the  Apostles' 
Greed.'  He  learns  that  this  Creed  is  now  a  '  difficulty  pressing  on 
many  Christians,'  but  he  is  consoled  by  finding  that  4ove  and 
common  faith (^)  will  certainly  in  time  discover  the  right  way' 
out  of  the  difficulty.  One  way,  he  is  told,  was  to  make  a  new  creed, 
omitting  the  articles  about  the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Ascension,  and  the 
Besurrection  of  the  Body.  This  charitable  effort  of  Move  and  fiuth '  (!) 
does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  tried  in  England,  but  has  been 
tried, — ^in  vain,  however, — ^in  Germany.  Another  method  is  to  leave 
the  use  of  this  discredited  Creed  optional ;  this  escape  £rom  the  '  dif- 
ficulty '  has,  it  appears,  been  resorted  to  '  by  several  Protestant 
national  Churches.'  We  further  find  that  those  great  pillars  of  the 
faith  of  our  children,  the  '  Protestant  theologians,'  have  shown  '  a 
true  appreciation'  of  their  office  by  suggesting  different  ways  of 
mutilating  or  discrediting  the  Creed,  and  so  bringing  '  Christians '  to 
*  a  mutual  understanding  and  to  the  bearing  of  each  other's  burdens.' 
The  proof  given  of  the  wisdom  and  conscientiousness  of  these  guides 
of  ^Protestant  Science'  in  pulling  what  we  old-world  people  imagined 
was  the  Christian  Creed  to  tatters  is  a  startling  one ;  it  is  that  they 
thereby  show  their /ai^A/itinew,  for  *  no  more  is  required  of  stewards 
but  that  they  be  found  faithful ' !  It  can  be  well  imderstood,  then, 
why  this  writer  should  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
being  taught  in  our  schools,  as  her  idea  of  faWifuLTiesa  is  to  relieve 
the  minds  and  consciences  of '  Christians '  firom  holding  any  definite 
belief  at  all.  So  far,  we  understand  not  only  the  future  hasia  of  our 
beliefs,  but  also  their  shadowy  character, 

3.  The  anxious  inquirer,  desiring  to  know  what  kimd  of  '  Christi- 
anity '  the  English  children  are  to  be  taught,  may  discover  further 
interesting  details  by  examining  Mrs.  Ward's  writings. 

(a)  There  is  what  may  be  called  a  negative  side.  We  learn 
that  the  'only  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Besurrection  did 
belong  to  the  earliest  tradition.'  It  appears  that  the  present  great 
pillar  of  our  faith  has  not  attempted  to  analyse  the^rfi^  TneamAng  of 
these  teachings,  nor  the  sease  in  which  they  may  be  accepted.  We 
can  discover  that  sense,  however,  firom  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and 
others.  The  English  reader  must  not  fondly  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  when  he  talks  of  the  Besurrection  of  the  Ix>rd  he  means  that 
Jesus  Christ  reaUy  rose  firom  the  dead ;  or  when  he  talks  of  the  '  only 
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the  formation  of  a  society  possible  .  .  .  Jesus  was  '  wonderful  and 
gracious.'  .  .  .  His  '  words  of  moral  kindling  and  spiritual  renewal ' 
were  in  their  hearts  and  ears.  .  .  .  His  shameful  death  was  an  apparent 
overthrow,  but  *  by  passionate  reaction '  out  of  it,  there  rose  the  first 
theology  of  Christendom.  Jesus  had,  in  all  probability,  close  to  his 
thoughts,  '  and  often  in  his  speech,'  during  his  last  days  '  the  picture 
of  a  su£fering  servant  of  Jahveh,'  and  then  when  He  died  '  the  quick 
insight  of  grief  turned  this  into  the  idea  of  his  being  the  Messiah 
.  .  .  hence  there  was  a  starting-point  of  a  whole  new  world  of 
thought '  and  *  the  charter  of  a  new-world  religion.'     Well,  this 

*  quick  insight  of  grief,'  having  decided  that  He  was  Messiah  (when,  by 
the  way.  He  really  was  not),  decided,  we  find,  for  the  comfort  of 
Christians,  upon  a  further  £edsehood.     If  the  Messiah  suffered.  He 

*  could  not  be  holden  of  death.'  Accordingly  the  *  earliest  preachers ' 
point  out  how  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists  foretold  Christ's  humilia- 
tion and  glory,  and  then  they  added, — so  we  are  informed, — *  to  the 
texts '  .  .  .  some  first  record,  no  doubt,  of  those  impressions  on  the 
strained  and  yearning  sense  of  the  Galilean  survivors  which  grew 
later  into  various  accounts  of  a  bodily  Besurrection.'  There  was,  of 
course, — so  we  are  taught, — ^no  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wise 
people,  who  are  the  children  of  'Protestant  Science'  and  discard 
the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church,  know,  then,  that  the  idea 
of  the  Besurrection  arose  out  of  three  things :  (1)  The  anguish 
of  wounded  affection;  (2)  current  beliefs  as  to  a  future  life; 
(3)  the  Jewish  modes  of  using  the  Jewish  Sacred  Books.  There 
is  A  little  bit  more  left  of  the  Grospel.  Part  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  seems  to  have  some  truth  in  it,  and  the  eight  Beatitudes 
have  received  apparently  the  sanction  of  *  Protestant  Science.*  If  the 
anxious  inquirer  wants  to  know  more  definitely  (if,  indeed,  definiteness 
is  not  mortal  sin  ! ),  he  will  find  something  to  help  him  in  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward's  Robert  Elsmere,  for '  Protestant  Science '  is  not  quite  clear. 
There  he  will  learn  that  the  Incarnation  is  not  true,  that  the  Besurrec- 
tion means  that '  Christ  is  risen  in  our  hearts,  in  the  Christian  life  of 
charity ; '  further,  that  you  are  not  to  look  for  God  in  history,  but  in 
the  '  verifications  of  your  own  experience ; '  that  the  story  of  the 
Creeds  as  handed  on  by  the  Church  and  the  Gospels  is  '  Christian 
Mythology ; '  that  when  you  believe  in  Christ  you  mean  that  you 
believe  '  in  the  teacher,  the  martyr,  the  symbol  to  us  Westerns  of  all 
things  heavenly  and  abiding,  the  image  and  pledge  of  the  life  of  the 
Spirit ; '  that  there  is  no  such  person  as  the  *  Man-God,  the  Word 
from  Eternity ; '  that  *  every  human  soul  in  which  the  voice  of  God 
makes  itself  felt  enjoys  equally  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Divine 
Sonship ; '  that,  finally,  '  miracles  do  not  happen.' 

The  inquirer  as  to  what  remains  for  his  children  to  leam  of 
'Christianity'  by  the  discoveries  of  *  Protestant  Science'  will  now 
have  reached  something  approximately  definite : — The  Gospels  are 
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and  this  new  state  of  mind  gives  birtli  to  'the  first  theology  of 
Christendom.'  They  had  the  'quick  insight  of  grief*  which  leads 
them  to  consider  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah.  This  gives 
them  a  *  starting-point  of  a  whole  new  world  of  thought ; '  it  supplies 

*  a  charter  for  a  new  religion.'  There  seem  to  have  been  different 
'  stages '  in  the  beliefs  of  the  early  Church ;  what  they  exactly  were, 
or  how  they  came  about,  it  would  require  '  those  who  have  some 
initiation '  to  explain.  However,  we  are  to  believe  apparently  that 
there  were  some  stages  of  this  sort — (1)  a  simple  love  for  and  beliet 
in  a  quite  exceptionally  good  man  by  his  simple  followers  ;  (2)  after 
his  death  a  notion  that  He  was  the  Jewish  Messiah  ;  (3)  as  Prophets 
and  Psalmists  foretold  humiliation  and  glory  for  that  Messiah,  and 
that  He  could  not  be  '  holden  of  death,'  and  as  the  *  strained  and 
yearning  sense   of  the   Galilean   survivors'   was   ready  to  receive 

*  impressions '  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  so  what  at 
first  was  the  mere  belief  in  the  '  resurrection  of  an  idea,'  became  at 
last,  or  *  grew  into  various  accounts  of  a  bodily  Resurrection.'  It  was 
a  time  when  men  naturally  believed  in  miracles.  All  sorts  of  miracles 
accordingly  were  accepted.  The  original  and  simple  beliefs  were  mani- 
pulated by  the  artful  writers  of  the  Christian  books.  Paul,  above  all, 
is  guilty  of  creating  or  backing  up  a  quantity  of  legendary  lore. 
The  real  foundations  of  the  notion  of  the  Resurrection — let  us  repeat — 
are  (1)  the  anguish  of  wounded  affection ;  (2)  current  beliefs  as  to  a 
future  life ;  and  (3)  the  Jewish  mode  of  using  Jewish  Safcred  Books. 
There  never  was  a  Resurrection.  There  never  was  a  miracle.  A  miracle 
cannot  be.  Original  Christianity  was  a  very  loving  trust  in  a  very  good 
man.  It  was  added  to  by  all  sorts  of  legendary  beliefs,  partly  arising 
from  natural  simplicity  and  the  conditions  of  the  times,  partly  from 
artifice  and  cunning  machinations — especially  in  Paul,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  although  He  was  not  God,  and  never  rose  from  the  dead, 
and,  if  He  said  the  things  attributed  to  Him  in  the  Gospels,  must 
have  been  either  an  impostor  to  be  condemned  or  an  enthusiast  to 
be  pitied,  is  still  *  the  historical  Master  of  those  who  care  for  things 
of  the  soul.'     *  His  image '  may  be  carried  *  in  the  heart : '  we  may, 

*  through  the  moral  experience  of  life,'  rise  to  *  a  passionate  resting 
upon,  and  an  intense  self-association  with '  his  *  perfectness  of  faith.' 
Doing  this,  we  may  be  *  drawn  on  to  the  hope  of  eternal  Ufe.'  This, 
it  appears,  is  Christianity.  The  Christian  Church  for  ages  and  ages 
in  its  beliefs  and  teachings  has  been  one  vast  mistake.  An  enthusias- 
tic feeling  for  a  person  dead  and  gone  nineteen  centuries  ago  is  the 
Christian  Religion !  In  order  to  save  that  person's  reputation,  so 
that  he  shall  not  stand  convicted  of  being — as  we  have  seen — either 
an  impostor  or  a  foolish  enthusiast,  we  have  to  form  a  theory  about 
Christian  belief  and  the  formation  of  the  Gospels  which  will  not 
square  with  facts.  Then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts !  we 
must  sweep  them  away.      But — we  ask  in  our  folly — having  done 
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Hmnphry  Ward,  and  others.  It  is  a  fonn  of  impiety  and  supersti- 
tion, as  we  old-fashioned  Christians  think,  based  upon  a  disregard  for 
probability,  and  a  contemptuous  repudiation  of  history.  Those  who 
are  credulous  enough  to  accept  it  may  call  it  by  what  name  they 
please ;  but,  in  the  interests  of  the  morality  of  language,  they  have  no 
right  to  call  it  *  Christianity.' 

There  are  few  things  more  serious  perhaps  in  our  own  time  than 
this  playing  with  the  meaning  of  words.  As  an  illustration  there  can 
be  no  more  remarkable  instance  of  it  than  the  way  in  which  the 
word  'Beligion'  was  played  with  by  the  author  of  that  beautiful  book 
Ecce  Homo,  in  his  later  and  very  saddening  book.  Natural  Religion. 
*  The  veteran  Dr.  Martineau ' — as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  justly  calls 
him  (for  of  him  we  may  say  with  all  our  hearts  '  Quum  talis  sis, 
utinam  noster  esses ! ') — *  the  veteran  Dr.  Martineau '  justly  rebukes 
the  inmioral  use  of  language.     He  says : — 

The  deification  of  bundles  of  facts  (and  '  laws'  are  nothing  else),  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  name  of  Ood  to  the  sum  of  them,  the  recognition  of  their  study  as 
Theimif  invoWe  a  degradation  of  language  and  a  confusion  of  thought  which  are 
truly  surprising  in  the  distinguished  author  of  Natural  Beligion} 

Now  we  may  paraphrase  these  words  in  this  connection ;  we  may 
say:— 

The  deification  of  bundles  of  theories — and  the  Baur^Hamack,  and  Weizsacker 
discoveries  are  nothing  else — the  transference  of  the  name  Chrigtianity  to  the  sum 
of  them,  the  recognition  of  their  study  as  Theology,  involve  a  degradation  of  lan- 
guage and  a  confution  of  thought  which  are  truly  surprising  in  the  distinguished 
authoress  of  Robert  Ehmere, 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  some  further  teachings  of  Dr.  Marti- 
neau on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  the  extraordinary  use  of  the  word 
Atheiet  by  the  author  of  Natural  Religion,  he  says  : — 

In  order  to  be  a  Theist  ...  the  qualifications  are  reduced  so  low,  it  would 
seem  hardly  possible  to  escape  from  the  category ;  and  the  search  for  an  Atheist 
becomes,  one  would  think,  more  hopeless,  with  even  the  best  of  lanterns,  than  the 
search  of  Diogenes  for  an  honest  man. 

Now  in  the  above  passage,  instead  of  Theist  put  the  word  Christian ; 
instead  of  Atheist  put  the  word  Anti-Christian,  and  you  have  a 
tolerably  exact  account  of  the  method  of  '  Protestant  Science,'  and 
of  the  consequences  of  that  method. 

I  may  go  on  and  still  fedrly  apply  Dr.  Martineau's  views  about 
the  proposed  change  of  the  meaning  of '  Beligion '  to  the  proposed 
change  of  the  meaning  of  '  Christianity ; '  again,  substituting  the 
word  Christia/aity  for  the  word  Religion, 

The  motives  which  recommend  the  suggested  change  deserve,  no  doubt, 
acknowledgment  and  sympathy.    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  pathetic  thing  to  see 

*  The  passages  come  from  the  Introduction  to  A  Study  of  Beligion,  vol.  i. 
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ought,  in  view  of  her  own  treatment  of  the  jEaith  of  the  Christian 
Church,  to  have  *  a  fellow-feeling  for  a  fellow-creature  ' ! 

(3)  When  people  attack  Christianity  with  such  thorough-going 
violence  and  contempt,  and  with  such  startling  certainty  of  the  truth 
of  their  conclusions,  as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  does,  they  will  do  well 
to  come  out  of  the  fogs  of  Tiibingen  and  to  face  fact.  For  my  part, 
I  believe  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  conclusions,  and  the  conclusions  of 
her  German  prophets,  are  proved  to  be,  upon  careful  examination, 
baseless  moonshine.  There  is  no  basis  for  real  Christianity  but  the 
definite  and  solid  statements  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  If  our  schools 
are  going  to  teach  (and  I  should  like  to  know  how  they  can  do  it) 
'  passionate  enthusiasm  *  about  a  self-deluding  Christ,  then,  in  the 
name  of  common  honesty,  do  not  let  them  call  it  *  Christianity,*  I 
write  as  one  who  has  had  to  climb  out  of  the  abyss  of  vapour  in 
which  it  seems  to  me  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  her  friends  are 
wandering,  into  the  light  of  Christian  truth,  and  I  think  they  would 
do  well  to  remember  the  solemn  words  of  the  late  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  :— 

I  fear  (he  sajs)  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  tremendous  dehate 
do  not  reflect,  or  in  any  degree  realise,  what  is  involved  in  victory  or  defeat.  It 
is  not  victory  or  defeat  for  a  mere  philosophical  theory  or  criticism.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  something  future  and  at  a  distance,  something  to  he  developed  in  time, 
something  which  raises  the  possibility  of  a  future  policy,  which  retards  or  brings 
near  a  future  change  in  institutions ;  it  is  a  present,  instant  result.  If  the  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  are  right — if  the  victory  lies  with  them,  it  is  much  more 
than  that  Christians  are  mistaken,  as  men  have  been  mistaken  and  corrected  in 
time  their  mistakes  about  science,  about  principles  of  government,  about  the 
policy  or  economy  of  a  State.  It  means  that  now,  as  regards  religion,  as  widely 
as  men  are  living  and  acting,  all  that  is  now  is  false,  rotten,  wrong.  Our  present 
hopes  are  utterly  extinguished,  our  present  motives  are  as  unsubstantial  as  bubbles 
on  water.  We  are  living  in  a  dream.  We  are  wasting  on  an  idol  the  best  love, 
the  highest  affections,  the  purest  tenderness  which  can  dwell  in  human  hearts. 

Such,  indeed,  are  the  best  hopes  given  to  us  by  'Protestant 
Science  ; '  but  we  have  better  things  left  to  us  by  *  Christian  Belief.* 

There  are  many  grave  questions  at  the  moment  before  the 
country.  Questions  they  are  that  deserve  the  careful  attention  of 
serious  men.  Among  them,  however,  there  is  one  of,  surely,  alto- 
gether paramount  importance — viz.  the  question  of  the  religious 
education  of  English  children.  There  have  been  ominous  signs  which 
look,  so  it  has  been  felt,  as  if  eflForts  are  being  made  in  high  quarters 
to  evade  the  compromise  of  1870,  and  also  by  a  side-wind  to  diminish 
the  eflBciency  of  Voluntary  Schools  as  a  preliminary  step  towards 
their  entire  destruction.  The  serious  point  of  all  this  is  the  ten- 
dency to  neglect  or  destroy  the  definite  teaching  of  the  Christian 
Keligion  to  the  children  of  Christian  parents.  The  English  people 
are  still,  we  cannot  doubt,  a  religious  and  a  Christian  people,  but 
they  are  often  all  too  slow  in  realising  a  danger  of  this  kind.     It 
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Japan  seldom  fails  to  weave  her  spell  around  the  traveller.  The  clear, 
invigorating  air,  the  pure  blue  skies,  the  transparent  colouring  of  the 
verdure-clad  hill-sides  endow  her  with  an  irresistible  charm,  and  the 
passer-by  at  once  feels  at  home  in  a  land  where  the  houses,  destitute 
•of  real  walls,  seem  everywhere  to  invite  him  to  enter  and  make  one  of 
some  family  of  friendly  little  men  and  women  and  gaily-dressed  doll- 
like babies. 

The  ancient  capital,  Kyoto,  in  the  cherry-blossom  season  is  a 
revived  Arcadia  in  oriental  costume.  In  what  other  part  of  this 
workaday  world  would  a  vast  population  hail  the  advent  of  a  par- 
ticular flower,  not  as  a  political  emblem  nor  as  a  religious  symbol,  not 
even  as  a  promise  of  harvest,  for  the  tree  which  bears  the  blossom 
yields  no  fruit,  but  simply  for  its  beauty  and  freshness  ? 

Here  people  cast  aside  their  work  and  go  forth  in  gaily  dressed 
bands  to  country  tea-houses,  where  they  hold  their  harmless  feasts, 
reclining  on  broad  mat-covered  benches  or  kneeling  in  circles  round 
the  open  rooms ;  or  else  embarking  in  flat-bottomed  boats  they  are 
punted  up  the  river  singing,  playing,  and  laughing  in  merry  chorus. 
Wherever  the  cherry  blooms  most  proftisely,  whether  in  avenues 
adorned  solely  with  its  rosy  blossoms,  or  mingled  on  the  river  banks 
with  the  fresh  young  maple  and  the  darker  fir,  there  flower-loving 
Japan  sallies  out  in  the  daytime  to  welcome  in  the  spring ;  and  when 
evening  frdls  crowds  gather  in  the  public  gardens  and  squares,  where 
torches,  Chinese  lanterns,  and  even  electric  lights  are  kindled  to 
throw  the  beauty  of  their  jEavourite  flower  into  fresh  relief,  while  in 
the  theatre  hard  by  troops  of  chosen  dancing-girls  perform  the 
'  Cherry  Dance  *  before  eager  and  appreciative  spectators. 

Japanese  scenery  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be  etched.  Large  broad 
masses  of  light  and  shade  would  friil  to  convey  the  full  effect.  The 
very  mountains  seem  to  have  had  more  trouble  taken  with  their  out- 
lines than  those  of  other  lands,  nowhere  are  more  curves  and  subtle 
indentations,  fewer  dark  gorges  and  frowning  precipices ;  while  the 
«lopes  of  queenly  Fusiyama,  purple  and  green  below,  pure  above  as 
the  wings  of  a  swan  in  the  sunlight,  rise  from  the  plain  on  all  sides 
Vol.  XXXIV— No.  199  B  B 
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given  peace  to  the  land,  every  effort  seems  to  have  been  exhausted 
to  display  by  outward  splendour  the  filial  and  loyal  piety  of  the 
nation. 

The  most  impressive  of  all  the  mausolea,  those  at  Nikko,  have 
found  a  site  which  in  itself  heightens  their  solemn  fascination. 
They  stand,  amidst  groves  of  cryptomeria,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  rushes  a  rapid  river  spanned  by  two  bridges — one 
for  the  ordinary  wayfiurer,  the  other,  the  Sacred  Bridge,  opened  only 
on  special  occasions.  The  position  of  this  bridge  was  supematurally 
chosen.    Eleven  hundred  years  ago  the  holy  saint  Shodo  Shonin, 
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the  ashes  which  it  contains. 

What  manner  of  men  were  these,  whose  noblest  monument  is 
the  shrine  reared  to  honour  won  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  secured 
by  'political  acumen  ?  Far  away  in  the  hot  southern  land,  the 
proudest  triumph  of  India's  art  is  also  a  tomb,  white  and  pure  and 
lovely,  as  befits  the  memory  it  preserves ;  that  is  consecrated  to  love 
and  beauty,  this  to  wisdom  and  bravery. 

No  crusader  of  the  west,  no  viking  of  the  north,  cherished  a 
higher  ideal  of  loyalty  and  chivahy  than  the  clansmen  of  old  Japan ; 
no  Corsican  more  ruthlessly  handed  down  a  feud  from  generation  to 
generation,  or  exacted  from  son  and  brother  the  execution  of  a 
sterner  vendetta.  The  Satsuma  men  of  to-day  triumph  in  the  fiswt 
that  their  own  swords  have  avenged  in  this  generation  the  defeat 
inflicted  on  their  forefathers  in  the  year  1600  by  the  Tokugawa  clan. 
Legend  and  drama  recount  every  day  to  eager  ears  the  stories  of 
sons  who  died  to  avenge  their  others,  clansmen  that  they  might 
slay  the  foemen  who  had  caused  the  death  of  their  lord.  The 
fiftvourite  heroes,  who  hold  in  popular  estimation  the  place  assigned 
by  us  to  Sobin  Hood  and  his  men,  are  the  forty-seven  ronins,  a 
name  given  to  men  who  have  lost  their  clanship.  Their  lord  was 
obliged  to  conunit  hara-kiri,  or  judicial  suicide,  for  having  within 
royal  precincts  drawn  his  sword  on  a  noble  who  had  insulted  him, 
and  these  staunch  vassals  devoted  themselves  to  the  destruction  of 
the  insulter,  knowing  assuredly  that  having  slain  him  they  would  be 
equally  condemned  to  take  their  own  lives.  Still  may  be  seen  fresh 
incense-sticks  burning  before  the  graves  of  their  leader  and  his  young 
son,  and  visiting-cards  stuck  into  the  little  tablets  above  them  as 
tokens  of  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held  by  those  who  know 
their  story  and  deplore  their  doom.  Mr.  Black  ^  records  that  at  a 
review  of  British  troops  in  1864  at  Yokohama  a  great  daimio  was 
?ratching  with  interest  the  manoeuvres  of  the  regiments  and  batteries 
of  artillery  stationed  there.  At  the  conclusion  he  was  asked  to  allow 
the  escort  of  his  retainers  who  had  accompanied  him  to  go  through 
their  drill  and  tactics,  to  which  he  readily  consented.  Turning  to 
Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  who  was  inspecting  the  troops,  he  proudly 
said:  'My  retinue  is  small,  and  their  tactics  are  not  worthy  of 
notice  after  what  we  have  seen,  but  there  is  not  one  man  among 
them  who,  if  I  say  "  Die,"  will  not  unhesitatingly  sacrifice  his  life  at 
my  conmiand.' 

Well  may  Japan  hope  that  this  spirit  of  feudal  loyalty,  instead 
of  dying  out,  may  be  transformed  into  that  of  patriotic  loyalty.  In 
Count  Ito's  commentaries  on  Article  XX.  of  the  constitution  promul- 
gated in  1889  these  words  occur:  'The  spirit  of  loyalty,  like  the 
sentiment  of  honour,  has  come  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors.    The 
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who  snoceeded  him,  never  assumed  the  name  of  Sei-i-tai-Shogun,  they 
•exercised  all  the  authority  connected  with  the  office.  In  the  time  of 
Ifobonaga  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Japan  and  made  rapid 
strides,  but  the  political  intrigues  of  the  priests,  the  quarrels  between 
the  Portuguese  Jesuits  and  the  Spanish  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
not  to  speak  of  the  animosity  of  the  Dutch  towards  the  representa- 
tives of  both  nations,  aroused  the  wrath  of  Hideyoshi  and  caused  him 
to  issue  edicts  against  them. 

The  quarrels  and  fights  between  the  great  nobles  were  all  this 
time  becoming  more  firequent  and  bitter,  when  leyasu,  head  of  the 
Tokugawa  clan,  seized  the  power  on  the  death  of  Hideyoshi.  He 
conquered  the  clans  leagued  against  him  at  S^kigahara  in  1600,  and 
then,  seating  himself  on  his  camp-stool  on  the  field  of  battle,  pro- 
ceeded to  tie  on  his  helmet,  which  he  had  declined  to  wear  during 
the  fi»y,  as  a  sign  that  his  real  work,  the  pacification  of  the  country, 
was  now  about  to  begin. 

This  he  e£fected  by  giving  large  tracts  of  land  to  his  own  ad- 
herents and  relations,  and  by  careftdly  distributing  their  fiefs  in  such 
a  way  as  to  hedge  in  or  isolate  those  of  his  opponents.  He  expelled 
all  foreigners  except  the  Dutch,  who  were  soon  after  relegated  to 
Deshima,  and  by  a  fierce  persecution  crushed  out  Christianity.  He 
was  invested  by  the  Mikado  with  the  title  of  Sei-i-tai-Shogun, 
which  has  been  borne  by  fifteen  of  his  family,  though  after  lyetmitsu, 
Teyasu's  grandson,  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  energetic  than  the  Mikados  themselves. 

The  ])eace,  however,  thus  established  endured  for  over  250  years. 
A  council  chosen  from  amongst  the  greatest  daimios  reigned  supreme, 
and  somewhat  corresponded  to  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten ;  but  all 
authority  was  vested  in  the  dependents  of  the  Shogun,  who  dwelt  at 
Yedo,  the  city  founded  by  leyasu,  none  in  the  Kuge,  or  court  nobles 
who  surrounded  the  Mikado  at  Kyoto. 

Japan  then  remained  shut  out  firom  the  rest  of  the  world  till  in 
1853  she  was  rudely  roused  from  her  dream.  Commodore  Perry 
arrived  with  four  ships  of  war  o£f  Uraga  and  demanded  on'  behalf 
of  the  United  States  friendship  and  intercourse  with  Japan.  The 
governor  of  the  province  despatched  a  messenger  post-haste  to  Yedo, 
wh«re  the  twelfth  Shogun  of  leyasu's  line  and  aU  his  councillors 
were  much  upset  by  this  unprecedented  request.  A  native  chronicler 
confesses  that '  the  military  class  had  during  a  long  peace  neglected 
military  arts ;  they  had  given  themselves  up  to  pleasure  and  luxury, 
and  there  were  very  few  who  had  put  on  armour  for  many  years.* 
In  fiwjt,  the  popular  sajdng  was  that  they  now  gave  a  dollar  for  their 
geta,  or  wooden  shoes,  and  only  half-ardollar  for  their  swords. 

Bightly  or  wrongly  they  believed  that  the  Americans  meant  to 
fight  them  if  a  treaty  were  not  concluded.  Aftei*  much  discussion 
tiiey  promised  an  answer  later  on,  and  Perry  consented  to  go  away 
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relax  the  stringent  rules  hitherto  in  force  concerning  the  residence  of 
the  nobles  at  Yedo,  and  by  visits  and  presents  to  the  monarch  to  try 
and  pose  as  a  loyal  vassal  whose  opponents  were  the  veritable  rebels. 
The  men  of  Ghoshiu,  privately  instigated,  as  was  believed,  by  orders 
fix>ni  Kyoto,  set  the  match  to  the  powder.  They  fired  on  foreign 
ships,  and  in  return  their  forts  at  Shimonoseld  were  destroyed  and  a 
heavy  indemnity  demanded. 

The  Shogun  and  his  ministers  were  placed  between  two  fires. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  foreign  representatives  having  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  country,  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  treaties,  that 
the  ports  declared  open  should  be  so  in  fact,  and  that  the  life  and 
property  of  their  countrymen  should  be  secure  within  treaty  limits. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  court  party  refused  concurrence  with  the 
treaties  and  continuously  urged  the  expulsion  of  the  hated  intruders. 
The  latter,  finding  that  the  Tycoon  played  fast  and  loose  with  them, 
making  one  day  concessions  which  he  withdrew  on  the  next,  at  last 
began  to  perceive  that  the  real  source  of  authority  must  be  sought 
for  behind  the  nine  gates  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Kyoto.  In  1864 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  the  British  envoy  accredited  to  the  Tycoon, 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  personally,  in  which,  though  still  giving 
him  the  title  of  Majesty,  he  speaks  of  the  Mikado  as  '  his  legitimate 
sovereign,'  and  says :  *  A  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  become  indis- 
pensable ;  and  the  only  one  that  promises  either  peace  or  security  is 
the  ratification  of  the  treaties  by  the  Mikado.'  Similar  letters  were 
sent  in  by  the  other  envoys.  Sir  Rutherford  returned  to  England 
immediately  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  who 
pressed  on  these  demands  with  renewed  vigour,  and  the  Shogun,  by 
almost  pitiful  appeals,  obtained  the  imperial  ratification  in  1865 ; 
though,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  on  the  secret  promise  that 
Hiogo  (Kobe)  should  never  be  opened  to  foreigners.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  had  the  same  feital  effect  as  the 
original  signature.  Next  year  the  Shogun  lyemochiwas  seized  with 
violent  vomiting,  and  died  a  lingering  and  painful  death.  A  year 
later,  the  emperor  who  had  so  vainly  tried  to  resist  the  entry  of  the 
barbarian  followed  him  to  the  tomb,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
present  Majesty,  the  Emperor  Mutsuhito,  who,  after  having  spent 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  oriental  seclusion,  was  destined  to 
inangorate  a  new  era. 

The  new  Shogun,  and  the  last  who  was  ever  to  hold  the  office, 
was  a  distant  cousin  of  his  predecessor.    Hitotsubasi,  or  to  call  him 
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which  the  Home  Office  has  been  recommending  for  some  time. 
Wherever  we  turn  plenty  of  work  awaits  us,  which  requires  earnest 
thought  and  united  co-operation. 

Meantime,  we  are  like  the  people  of  C!onstantinople,  of  whom  it 
was  said  in  the  time  of  Athanasius, 

Sailors,  millers,  and  travellers  sang  the  disputed  doctrines  at  their  oocupations 
or  on  their  journeys ;  every  comer,  every  alley  of  the  city  was  full  of  these  di^ 
cussions — the  streets,  the  marketplaces,  the  drapers',  the  money- changers*,  the 
victuallers'.  Ask  a  man  how  many  oboli  P  he  answers  by  dogmatising  on  gene- 
rated and  ungenerated  being.  Inquire  the  price  of  bread,  and  you  are  told  *  The 
Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father ; '  ask  if  the  bath  is  ready,  and  you  are  told  '  The 
Son  arose  out  of  nothing.'  (Gregory  of  Nyssa,  quoted  in  Stanley's  Eastern  Chttrck, 
pp.  98,  09.) 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  appeal  to  my  Anglican  friends  to  learn  a 
lesson  from  that  great  doctor  of  the  Western  Church,  St.  Augustine. 
When  passing  through  the  Vatican  library  I  noticed  a  picture  of  the 
Vision  of  St.  Augustine — a  subject  often  treated  by  painters,  but 
which  derives,  I  think,  a  certain  ecclesiastical  sanction  from  being 
represented  in  the  library  of  the  Pope.  St.  Augustine,  as  we  know, 
wrote  a  full  treatise  on  the  Trinity ;  but  when  he  was  composing  it  he 
saw  on  the  sea-shore  a  child  who  had  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand  and  was 
bringing  water  from  the  sea  to  fill  it.  The  Saint  inquired  the 
purpose,  and  the  child  answered  that  he  was  going  to  empty  the  sea 
into  the  hole.  *  Impossible,'  said  the  Saint.  *Not  more  impossible 
than  your  attempt  to  make  this  mystery  comprehensible  to  finite 
intelligence.'  The  Divine  Child  and  the  vision  passed  away,  but  the 
lesson  may  remain  and  be  profitable,  even  to  the  members  of  the 
School  Board  for  London. 

E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 
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'  several  crucifizes,  beside  one  of  which,  by  a  strange  irony,  hang  a 
portrait  of  Shelley — Shelley,  the  arch  poeti^  iconoclast !  What  would 
he  have  said  to  '  Claire '  amid  such  surroundings  ?  At  last  a  lady 
entered,  and  a  strange  thrill  passed  over  me  as  the  vision  of  so  many 
of  my  boyish  dreams  stood  before  me  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  Byron 
and  Shelley  became  as  men  I  had  known  myself. 

'Good  morning,'  she  said,  with  a  sprightly  smile,  all  out  of  keep- 

.  ing  with  those  eighty  odd  years  of  life.  *  So  you  seem  determined 
to  see  me  ?  * 

*  Madame,  I  have  travelled  here  from  the  other  side  of  France  to 
do  so,'  I  replied.  '  It  would  indeed  have  been  hard  had  you  persisted 
in  your  denial.' 

*  Ah,  curiosity,  curiosity ! '  the  lady  replied.  *  I  think  our  mother  Eve 
bequeathed  that  quality  in  quite  as  bountiful  measure  to  her  sons  as 
to  her  daughters.  Well,  my  young  friend,  I  condole  with  you,  coming 
here  no  doubt  with  dreams  of  Shelley  and  Mary  and  their  poor 
Claire  (who  was,  I  may  say  without  vanity  now,  a  beautifcd  woman 
once)  and  finding  a  wretched,  worn-out  old  creature  on  the  threshold 

of  the  unknown. 

Oh  life,  oh  time ! 

On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 

as  our  dear  Percy  said.* 

I  protested  indignantly. 

'  Madame !  you  are  beautiful  now  as  ever,  and  there  is  no  age  for 
those  who  have  known  Shelley,  and  whom  he  loved.  I  am  young 
now,  but  never,  if  I  live  to  a  century,  shall  I  have  a  greater  privilege 
than  this,  to  see  the  Constantia  of  Shelley,  whose  voice  was  as  sweet 
as  the  poet's  song.' 

She  smiled  sweetly  at  my  white  heat  of  boyish  fervour,  and  told 
me  to  be  seated. 

What  I  had  said  as  to  beauty  was  true  enough.  She  was  a  lovely 
old  lady  :  the  eyes  were  still  bright  and  sparkled  at  times  with  irony 
and  fan  ;  the  complexion  clear  as  at  eighteen,  and  the  lovely  white 
hair  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  the  glossy  black  tresses  of  youth  must 
have  been ;  the  slender,  willowy  figure  had  remained  imaltered,  as 
though  time  itself  had  held  that  sacred  and  passed  by — a  true 
woman  of  the  poets.  Well  now  could  I  imagine  the  glorious  beauty 
of  fifty  and  sixty  years  back,  and  well  could  I  appreciate  the  jealous 
rancour  and  malice  of  La  Guiccioli. 

'  And  so  you  persuaded  the  good  father  to  intercede  with  me,'  she 
said.  '  Oh,  what  a  Machiavel !  It  seems  you  actually  had  the 
audacity  to  tell  him  you  were  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  faith, 
and  thought  an  interview  with  me  would  turn  the  scale.' 

And  she  laughed  with  a  very  silvery  laugh. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  for  I  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
Jane  Clermont  was  a  very  fervid  rdigieuae^  and  replied  with  a  smile, 
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But  she  interrupted  with : 

\  Did  you  see  Shelley  face  to  face, 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you  P 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new  ! 

Is  that  what  you  mean  ? '  she  said. 

*  Yes,  madame,'  I  replied.  *  I  feel  in  talking  with  you  as  thougb 
I  were  speaking  with  someone  who  had  been  loved  by  the  gods.  I 
cannot  explain  to  you  the  strange,  weird  feeling  that  I  experience.' 

/  *  How  he  would  have  loved  a  morning  like  this ! '  she  exclaimed^ 
turning  from  the  open  window,  with  a  bright  smile  and  a  soft  sigh* 
*  I  can  see  him  now  running  in  like  a  boy  "  drenched  with  the  joy  o£ 
spring-time,'*  to  use  his  own  expression.  He  loved  spring  best  of  all 
the  seasons.'    And  then,  looking  at  me  with  a  smile,  she  said. 

Ah !  primavera  gioventu  del  anno ; 
Ah  !  gioventu  primavera  del  vita. 

'That  man  was  not  like  any  other.     There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
i  separation  in  him  from  nature ;  he  was  as  a  part  of  it.' 

And  then  we  fell-to  talking  about  Shelley ;  and  so  fascinating 
was  the  subject  that,  though  I  had  paid  my  visit  by  appointment  at 
eleven,  it  was  nearly  one  by  the  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  de- 
parting on  my  way ;  and  then  the  lady  insisted  that  I  should  remain 
to  her  degeuner,  which  she  took  at  one.  A  charming  little  lunch  we 
had  by  an  open  window  embosomed  in  flowers. 

Although  Madame  Clermont  had,  as  I  knew,  lost  most  of  the 
money  which  Shelley  had  left  her  in  the  Lumley's  Italian  Opera 
House  disaster,  yet  she  had  evidently  still  sufficient  to  keep  her  in 
perfect  comfort,  and  even  luxury.  The  d^euner  was  served  in  a 
fashion  which  showed  plainly  that  my  hostess  was  accustomed  to  the 
good  things  of  life,  and  the  Chianti  was  a  dream. 

At  last,  I  rose  to  wish  my  kind  hostess  adieu.  I  had  not  heard 
half  what  I  had  wanted  to  hear,  but  my  position  was  a  very  delicate 
one.  With  a  man  it  would  have  been  diflFerent :  there  are  so  many 
things  that  one  can  ask  of  one's  own  sex  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  ask  or  even  mention  to  a  lady.  I  had  never  alluded  to  the  name 
of  Byron,  and  our  talk  of  Shelley  had  been  merely  in  the  general 
way  above  described.  I  was  intensely  grateful  and  flattered  by  the 
charming  courtesy  with  which  I  had  been  received ;  but  disappointed > 
for  I  had  hoped  to  have  heard  more. 

However,  I  had  seen  and  conversed  with  the  beloved  of  the 
gods,  and  that  was  something  that  no  one  else  had  done. 

*  Good-bye,  madame,'  I  said.  *  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for 
your  kindness  and  the  honour  you  have  paid  me.  Believe  me,  I 
shall  never  forget  either.' 

But,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  she  said  *  Au  revoir,  but  not 
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The  lady  replied  Socratic-like  by  another  question : 

*  Why  take  opium  or  haschish  ? ' 

'  Tell  me  now  of  Shelley  and  Byron/  I  requested. 

At  the  last  name,  the  first  time  I  had  mentioned  it,  a  momentary 
frown  contracted  her  brow. 

'  Of  course/  she  said,  ^  you  know  how  unpleasant  any  mention  of 
that  man  is  to  me,  and  I  appreciate  your  delicacy  in  making  no 
allusion  to  him  until  I  had  promised  to  tell  you  everything.' 

'  But  surely  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  noble  character,  despite 
his  fetults,'  I  said  ;  '  and  you  are  too  large-minded  to  bear  hate  beyond 
the  grave.* 

'  I  bear  no  hate,'  was  her  reply,  '  only  absolute  indifference,  and 
a  great  deal  of  contempt  in  some  respects ;  and  the  subject  is  naturally 
unpleasant.  I  see  you  quite  misunderstand  matters,  as  probably 
most  people  do.  Hate  follows  often  very  close  on  the  heels  of  love ; 
but  I  never  loved  Byron/ 

And  before  I  could  reply  she  stopped  my  mouth  with  those  '  snowy 
fingers '  of  Gonstantia,  which  were  youthful  yet,  saying : 

'  Ijisten !  and  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story.  It  is  perhaps  as 
well  that  it  should  be  told  at  last,  and  then  you  can,  if  you  please, 
make  the  right  £Eu;ts  known  after  the  time  I  have  told  you  to  wait 
has  elapsed.  The  real  fficts  never  have  been  known  yet,  and  none  of 
the  biographers  have  been  right.' 

This  is  the  story  she  told  me. 

'  In  1815,  when  I  was  a  very  young  girl,  Byron  was  the  rage. 
When  I  say  the  rage,  I  mean  what  you  people  nowadays  can  perhaps 
hardly  conceive.  I  suppose  no  man  who  ever  lived  has  had  the  extra- 
ordinary celebrity  of  Lord  Byron  in  such  an  intense,  haunting,  almost 
maddening  degree.  And  this  celebrity  extended  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  England ;  and,  remember,  in  those 
days  there  were  no  railways  or  telegraphs.' 

I  interpolated  here:  ^Even  now,  when  there  are  railways  and 
telegraph-wires  everywhere,  none  of  our  writers  are  much  known 
abroad.  It  is  very  curious  sometimes  when  mentioning  some  well- 
known  English  writer's  name  to  a  foreigner  to  find  he  has  never 
heard  it,  although  one  had  thought  the  renown  European.  I 
suppose  Tennyson  is  the  only  present  English  writer  whose  fame  is 
European/ 

^  Yes,'  replied  she ;  '  but  Tennyson  has  never  had  the  same  kind 
of  feme  as  Byron.  His  has  been  a  steady,  equable  light ;  Byron's  was 
a  short,  fierce,  blinding  glare :  and,  as  I  say,  all  Europe  was  so 
enthralled  with  the  magic  of  the  man's  very  name,  that  the  sensation 
he  made  even  discounted,  to  some  extent,  the  sensation  of  Waterloo. 
It  was  a  troubling  morbid  obsession,  the  influence  he  had  over  all, 
and  especially  over  the  youth  of  England  of  both  sexes.  The  young 
poetasters  used  to  imitate  his  dress  and  appearance  as  far  as  they 
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help  me  as  regards  the  stage.  The  result  you  know.  I  am  too  old 
now  to  play  with  any  mock  repentance.  I  was  young,  and  vain,  and 
poor.  He  was  famous  beyond  all  precedent,  so  famous  that  people, 
and  especially  young  people,  hardly  considered  him  as  a  man  at  all,  but 
rather  as  a  god.  His  beauty  was  as  haunting  as  his  fame,  and  he 
was  all-powerful  in  the  direction  in  which  my  ambition  turned.  It 
seems  to  me  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  attentions  of  a  man  like 
this,  with  all  London  at  his  feet,  very  quickly  completely  turned  the 
head  of  a  girl  in  my  position ;  and  when  you  recollect  that  I  was 
brought  up  to  consider  marriage  not  only  as  a  useless  but  as  an 
.  absolutely  sinful  custom,  that  only  bigotry  made  necessary,  you  will 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  result,  which  you  know.  Whatever  may  have 
been  my  faults,  I  have  never  been  given  to  cant,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  begin  now  at  eighty-three.  A  few  months  after  my  first  meeting 
with  Byron  the  final  crash  came,  and  he  left  England.  The  time 
during  which  I  knew  him  in  England  was  the  time  of  the  avalanche 
of  his  misfortunes,  when  he  had  disappeared  from  the  world,  when 
London  was  raging  against  him,  and  he  saw  almost  no  one  but  me. 
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and  the  river  from  Eongston  to  Oxford  swarms  with  cheap  trippers, 
while  stucco  villas  are  springing  up  everywhere;  but  it  is  very  lovdy 
still,  and  some  parts  are  quite  unspoiled,  Marlow  being  one  of  them, 
I  am  happy  to  say.' 

'  Is  the  old  inn  there  still — ^The  Crown  ?  * 

*  Most  certainly,'  I  replied.  '  When,  in  fits  of  Shelley-mania,  I  make 
my  pilgrimages  to  Marlow  I  always  stop  there.  Is  it  not  a  sweet, 
quaint,  old  place  ?  I  do  not  know  how  it  appeared  in  the  days  when 
you  were  at  Marlow,  but  to  me,  a  being  of  this  bustling,  feverish 
railroad  age,  it  seems  the  quintessence  of  rest  and  peace.  Many  is 
the  drowsy  day — ^those  river  days  which,  as  Tennyson  says,  "are 
always  afternoon  " — that  I  have  dreamed  away  there.' 

*  And  have  you  reserved  all  your  enthusiasm  for  SheUey,  for  the 
old  house  and  the  mound,  and  reserved  none  for  the  inn  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  must  say,'  I  answered,  *  I  never  thought  much  of  Shelley 
in  connection  with  it.  To  begin  with,  I  knew  he  was  a  water-drinker, 
and  he  seems  far  too  ethereal  a  creature  to  connect  with  the  good 
English  ale  which  has  always  been  the  pride  of  The  Crown.  There 
are  other  great  geniuses  whom  one  readily  connects  with  old  English 
inns,  but  Shelley  is  hardly  one  of  them.' 

Jane  Clermont  laughed  merrily. 

'  But  we  girls  "  had  no  objection  "  to  an  occasional  "  pot  of  ale,"  as 
your  dear  friend  Byron  put  it  (for  I  can  see  you  are  an  idolater  at  that 
shrine) ;  we  often  had  our  meals  in  the  inn,  and  were  constantly  in 
and  out.  I  remember  there  was  a  big  dog  always  about  in  the 
garden  we  made  a  great  pet  of.  I  can  see  Shelley  now  coming  from  the 
river  into  that  little  inn-parlour,  and  his  comical  face  of  disgust  when 
he  found  us  taking  anything  of  an  alcoholic  nature  and  meat  food, 
and  the  landlord's  good-humoured  banter  of  the  poet,  who  would  live 
,  on  lettuces  and  lemonade.  Why,  it  was  really  at  that  inn  that  the 
first  meeting  between  Byron  and  Shelley  took  place  in  April,  1816, 
just  before  we  all  left  England ! ' 

'  Indeed ! '  I  exclaimed,  with  astonishment ;  '  that  will  certainly 
endow  it  with  a  new  interest  for  everyone.     Tell  me  how  was  that  ?' 

*  In  this  way,'  she  continued.  '  Byron  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  abroad;  London  was,  as  I  believe  you  put  it  now,  "  too  hot  to  hold 
him."  He  was  making  his  final  arrangements  for  leaving  England, 
when  I  told  him  of  the  project  the  Shelleys  and  I  had  formed  of  the 
journey  to  Geneva.  He  at  once  suggested  that  we  should  all  meet  at 
Oeneva,  and  delightedly  fell  in  with  my  proposal  to  accompany  me 
one  day  when  I  had  arranged  to  visit  the  Shelleys  at  Marlow,  where 
they  were  then  stopping,  and  arrange  matters.  We  started  early  one 
morning — a  most  unusual  thing  for  Byron  to  do,  for  he  went  to  bed 
about  the  time  when  Shelley  left  his,  but  this  time  he  made  an 
exception — ^and  we  arrived  at  Marlow  about  the  midday  dinner^ 
hour.    They  told  us  at  the  house  that  Shelley  and  Mary  were  on  the 
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All  had,  meantime,  been  arranged  for  the  meeting  at  Geneva.  At 
last,  therefore,  this  matter  is  set  at  rest,  as  it  could  have  been  by  me 
any  time  since  Jane  Clermont's  death,  had  I  not  given  the  before- 
mentioned  promise  to  her. 

*  Did  Shelley   and    Mary    altogether    approve,  then,   of    this 
intimacy  ? '     I  asked. 

^  *  Most  certainly,'  she  replied,  briefly.  *  I  have  already  told  you — 
!  what  you  know,  of  course,  already — what  the  SheUeys'  opinions  on 
these  matters  were,  or  what  Shelley's  were,  because  Mary  docilely 
followed  his  lead  in  these  things ;  and  in  a  lasting  union,  as  he  hoped 
it  would  be,  between  his  sister-in-law,  as  he  always  called  me,  and  a 
man  whom  he  at  that  time  considered  almost  as  a  god,  he  saw 
nothing  but  what  should  ardently  be  desired.  He  thought  that  I 
would  be  to  Byron  what  Mary  was  to  him.  Alas,  alas  !  little  did  any 
one  of  us  understand  what  Byron  really  was  then.' 

*  But  Shelley  married  Mary  as  soon  as  he  could  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  replied,  *  to  gratify  Godwin's  wish.  Of  course,  as  you 
know,  Godwin,  as  described  in  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  was  his  idol ;  but 
he  none  the  less,  and  always,  distinctly  disapproved  of  marriage  as 
an  institution.' 

And  now  our  drive  was  over.  We  passed  through  the  city  of  flowers, 
dome  and  cupola  gilded  by  the  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun ;  and 
further  conversation  was  postponed  until  next  day. 

Next  day  it  was  arranged  that  I  was  to  call  again  for  Madame 
Clermont  for  a  drive,  explore  Florence  by  myself  in  the  afternoon, 
and  dine  with  her  in  the  evening  at  seven.  So  at  eleven  o'clock  I 
called,  and  we  had  a  lovely  drive,  sauntering  later  through  the  Medici 
galleries,  and  I  parted  with  her  at  her  door,  at  which  I  again  pre- 
sented myself  at  seven.  I  found  this  time  that  I  was  not  the  only 
guest,  for  a  charming  and  beautiful  young  lady,  a  great  favourite  of 
Madame  Clermont's,  was  also  present — ^an  English  girl  of  Scottish 
parentage.  The  Byron-Shelley  subject  was  dropped  for  the  i\pnce, 
and  we  talked  of  Italy  and  the  Italians. 

'  I  have  lived  so  long  in  Italy,'  said  Jane  Clermont,  *  ever  since  I 
lost  my  money  in  that  idiotic  Opera  House  affair  in  London,  before 
either  of  you  were  bom,  that  I  almost  feel  an  Italian  myself.' 

*  You  certainly  look  one,'  I  replied ;  *  that  struck  me  at  the  very 
first.     You  must  surely  have  some  Italian  blood  in  your  veins.' 

*  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,'  she  said ;  *  but  one  never  knows. 
Unless  one  belongs  to  some  historic  family  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  blood  one  has  or  what  one  has  not.' 

Notwithstanding  her  recluse  life,  Madame  Clermont  evidently  kept 
herself  well  au  courant  with  what  was  going  on,  and  we  spent  a  most 
enjoyable  evening,  talking  about  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  things. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  evidently  her  great  latter-day  hero  as  a  man  of 
action,  and  again  and  again  she  recurred  to  the  subject  of  Tennyson 
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And  then  a  strange  thing  happened. 

The  young  lady  took  her  place  at  the  piano,  and  began  to  sing  a 
touching  Scottish  song — I  forget  the  name,  but  I  remember  the  last 
verses  so  well  by  what  took  place : 

Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas ! 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  tender,  so  loving,  Douglas, 

Douglas,  Douglas  I  tender  and  true. 

Never  a  scornful  word  should  pain  you, 

I'd  smile  as  sweet  as  angels  do, 
Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 

Douglas,  Douglas !  tender  and  true. 

Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas  I 

Bain  forgiveness  from  Heaven  like  dew, 
As  I  lay  my  heart  on  thy  dead  heart,  Douglas, 

Douglas,  Douglas !  tender  and  true. 

When  these  verses  were  sung  with  that  clear  sweet  voice,  we  both 
noticed  that  our  dear  hostess  had  completely  broken  down.  She  was 
crying  bitterly,  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  but  oh  so  gracefully ! — not 
like  an  old  lady  might  cry,  but  like  some  young  girl  with  her  first 
love  sorrow. 

'  Don't  mind  me,  dears,'  she  said.  *  I'm  in  one  of  my  silly  moods 
to-night.  I'm  only  a  miserable  old  woman  who  feels  very  lonely 
at  times.  I  think  you  know  what  memories  that  song  brought  back,' 
she  added,  looking  at  me ;  and  then  turning  to  her  young  friend, 

*  Sing  something  else,  darling.  Her  voice  is  so  sweet,  is  it  not,  ]VIr. 
Graham  ? ' 

*  I  almost  feel  that  I  am  listening  to  Constantia  singing,'  I  replied. 
And  then  this  young  lady,  who  would  have  nought  to  do  with 

aught  but  pathetic  ballads,  began  on  that  divine  song  of  Villon's,  Oiv 
8ont  lea  neigea  Wardan  ?  set  to  a  soft,  sweet  melody,  and  the  voice 
rose  and  fell  with  a  dreamy  cadence. 

*  Ah  !  where  are  they  indeed,'  said  our  hostess,  *  the  great  men  I 
have  known,  and  the  burning  words  I  have  heard,  and  the  stormy 
times?       Oil  aont  lea  neigea  d^antan?*  she  repeated  musingly. 

*  What  a  dream  life  is  to  be  sure ! ' 

During  my  stay  in  Florence  we  met  constantly,  for  I  was  given 
TTiea  erUriea  without  restriction,  and  where  I  had  expected  to  meet  an  old 
and  morose  religieuae,  I  found  a  lady  so  witty  and  so  'piquarde  that 
one  absolutely  forgot  her  age.  But  I  did  not  wonder  at  her  earning 
,the  reputation  she  had,  for  she  was  absolutely  world-weary,  and,  with 
'the  exception  of  a  pet  priest  or  two  (whom  she  laughed  at,  more- 
over), she  would  see  no  one ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  her  powers 
of  satire,  and  even  mimicry,  remained  unimpaired.  I  could  well 
understand  the  shortness  of  her  connection  with  the  sensitive, 
spoiled  Byron,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  pose  as  a  god  to  the 
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It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  Charles  James  Blomfield,  Bishop  of 
London,  one  of  the  most  &ithfiil  and  zealous  of  the  many  noble- 
minded  men  who  have  adorned  that  distinguished  See,  grieved  in  his 
inmost  soul  by  the  spiritual  destitution  in  his  own  vast  diocese  and 
througho.ut  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and  Wales,  set  him- 
self resolutely  to  the  task  of  devising  means  for  its  reUef.  The 
population  of  the  country  had  increased  at  a  prodigious  rate  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  in  the  second  decade  of  the  century ; 
the  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  vast  masses  in  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns  and  in  the  metropolis,  which  is  so  strongly  cha- 
racteristic of  our  own  times,  had  already  declared  itself;  increased 
facilities  of  communication  had  given  a  stimulus  to  active  develop- 
ment in  every  branch  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  *  Progress '  had 
become  the  watchword  of  the  national  life.  The  national  Church 
was  not  insensible  to  the  quickened  pulses  of  the  national  life.  The 
painful  apathy  and  coldness  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been 
already  shaken  off;  the  quiet  discharge  of  easy  and  tranquil  duties 
had  in  nimiberless  cases  given  place  to  arduous  work  and  zealous 
effort.  More  frequent  services ;  house-to-house  visitation  ;  parochial 
organisations  for  the  relief  of  distress ;  above  all,  perhaps,  the 
education  of  the  families  of  the  poor :  these  good  agencies  had  been 
brought  to  bear,  in  many  a  parish,  upon  thousands,  nominally 
children  of  the  Church,  but  hitherto  strangers  to  her  ministrations. 
But  in  every  direction  these  efforts  were  thwarted  and  hindered  by 
the  inadequacy  of  the  old  endowments  of  the  Church  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  modem  life. 

The  Bishop  himself  was  a  type  and  exemplar  of  the  activity 
which  he  enjoined  upon  others.  Great  intellectual  power  was 
united,  in  his  case,  with  vast  administrative  ability,  and  with  a 
courage  not  easily  daunted  by  opposition.  In  early  life  he  had  given 
proof  of  the  possession  of  this  latter  valuable  quality,  and  he  needed 
it  in  no  ordinary  degree  when,  in  looking  anxiously  around  him  for 
the  means,  so  sorely  needed,  of  founding  new  parochial  districts  and 
of  planting  new  missions  among  the  heathen  of  the  manufacturing 
towns,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 

It  is,  happily,  no  part  of  our  present  duty  or  purpose  to  describe 
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There  Ib  but  a  limited  number  of  people  in  this  world  whose  aims 
in  life  are  higher  than  those  of  the  teeming  millions  whose  require- 
ments are  so  few  and  simple,  and  whose  lot  it  is  to  suffer  hardship  in 
the  ways  I  have  now  pointed  out.  But  when  men  cannot  enjoy  even 
the  frugalities  of  life,  then  Discontentment  begins  to  sow  her  seeds. 

Oday  Pertap  Sing. 
Bhinga:  June  15, 1803. 

**  AssUtant  to  Tahsildar.  "  Steward.  •*  GoTemment. 
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trouble  being,  therefore,  practically  irremediable,  the  need  of  circum- 
spection in  the  methods  of  selection  becomes  all  the  greater.  The 
task  imposed  on  Lord  Sandhurst's  Committee  is  a  difficult  and  re- 
sponsible one.  Justice  has  to  be  done  to  the  public  service  as  well  as 
to  the  individual  candidate  ;  and,  however  deftly  the  mass  of  conflict- 
ing evidence  that  will  be  forthcoming  may  be  sifted  and  interpreted, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  contrive  a  perfectly  ideal  scheme.  Discern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Committee  will  detect  error,  and  impartiality 
will  expose  it,  but  for  all  this  *  open  competition  *  will  ever  cry  *  nay ' 
to  perfection. 

Now  what  has  hitherto  been  the  modus  operandi  f  The  proceed- 
ings have  opened  with  a  preliminary  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  all  candidates  who  were  wanting  in  extreme  accuracy  ib 
elementary  geography,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  other  School  Board 
tests  that  until  lately  were  grievously  neglected  during  early  educatioi>. 
The  next  step  was  that  the  qualifled  candidates  should  go  through  a 
medical  inspection,  at  which  only  the  blind  and  the  maim,  or  those 
«uflFering  from  organic  disease,  were  rejected ;  finally,  the  residuum 
competed  for  marks  in  purely  educational  subjects.  The  marks-value 
of  the  various  subjects  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time ;  fresh 
groupings  of  obligatory  and  optional  subjects  have  been  devised ;  the 
age-limit  has  been  altered ;  in  fact,  every  form  of  scholastic  rSchauffi 
has  been  adopted  to  suit  the  convenience  of  teachers ;  but  there  has 
been  no  discrimination  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  service.  Public 
opinion  has  all  along  clamoured  for  the  cream  of  the  public  schools, 
whereas  the  methods  employed  have  only  vouchsafed  such  small 
proportion  of  the  cream  as  the  doctrine  of  averages  will  allow,  while 
there  has  been  a  steady  bi-annual  sacrifice  of  a  large  amount  of  the 
very  best  material  merely  to  gratify  the  fads  of  a  few  doctrinaires. 

In  no  examination  for  the  Army  do  marks  accrue  to  a  candidate 
until  it  is  a  question  of  Latin  or  Greek  or  some  other  branch  of 
knowledge.  A  young  Achilles  who  has  stroked  an  eight  at  Henley 
or  captained  his  team  at  football,  and  who  has  given  his  time  and 
muscle  for  the  honour  of  his  school,  leaves  the  medical  inspectioB 
with  no  better  prospect  of  success,  and  often  with  a  much  worse  one, 
than  the  stripling  who  has  just  managed  to  pass  the  doctor's  muster. 

Could  any  process  of  selection  for  recruiting  her  Majesty's  Army 
be  feebler  than  this  ?  The  needful  material  is  at  hand  and  in  abun- 
dance ;  we  profess  the  desire  to  secure  it,  yet  this  is  the  way  we  set 
to  work.  That  the  examinations  for  civil  employment  at  home  should 
be  of  a  purely  intellectual  character  is  reasonable  enough,  probably 
expedient ;  but  to  adopt  the  same  method,  though  on  a  lower  plane, 
for  selecting  British  officers  is  unjust  to  the  military  service  at  large 
as  well  as  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  the  proposal  that  is  presently  to  come,  and  which  is  pi* 
forward  in  rough  outline  only  as  a  mere  suggestion,  there  is  no  covert 
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thcDj  can  have  prevailed  on  the  authorities  to  discourage  English- 
men from  learning  to  speak  French  or  German,  and  what  was  their 
motive  ? 

Table  II  tells  this  interesting  tale — :that  against  160  who  selected 
'  Higher '  Mathematics  and  184  who  selected  Greek,  521  plumped 
for  History,  and  632  for  an  extra  modem  language.  The  inference, 
then,  is  that  Greek  should  be  dropped,  and  History  studied  at  an 
earlier  stage,  and  that  the  subject  should  be  approached  more  seriously 
and  cease  to  be  the  pis-cdler  that  it  is.  The  figures  in  Tables  II 
and  III  point  unmistakably  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  candidates 
themselves,  as  well  as  by  their  advisers,  when  the  dread  moment  for 
choosing  has  arrived ;  but  the  grievance  is  that  the  estimate  of 
individual  capacity  is  postponed  to  the  eleventh  hour,  and  that  very 
many  lads  are  thus  sacrificed  annually  on  the  altar  of  customary 
law. 

Not  a  voice  has  been  raised  against  the  great  schools  for  leaving 
the  old  beaten  track  and  condescending  to  the  path  of  specialism 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  was  left  for  others  alone 
to  tread ;  but  now,  having  taken  the  plunge,  they  surely  possess 
the  wherewithal  to  give  completeness  to  the  venture.  The  nature  of 
the  moral  obligation  incurred  by  this  new  departure  is  fully  revealed 
by  the  figures  in  Table  III,  where  the  comparative  dearth  of  marks  for 
History  (apparently  a  popular  subject)  is  accurately  scheduled.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  examiners ;  their  questions  are  sufficiently 
general  and  reasonably  searching.  It  would  obviously  be  unfair  to 
those  who  have  for  many  years  given  their  energies  to  Classics  and 
Mathematics,  if  the  candidates  who  had  selected  History  were  rewarded 
with  profuse  liberality  after  some  eighteen  months'  training  in  an 
Army  class  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifestly  the  business  of  those 
who  supervise  the  interests  of  intending  candidates  to  make  needful 
provision  in  due  season  for  those  whose  school  reports  betray  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  substituting  History,  or  some  other  subject,  for 
Greek  and  Mathematics.  Time,  zeal,  and  patient  teaching  are  needed 
to  make  a  lad  proficient  in  Latin  composition ;  these  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  those  who  have  to  face  a  paper  of  questions  covering  the  period 
from  the  early  Saxons  to  Queen  Victoria,  in  addition  to  a  special 
paper  on  a  prescribed  period  of  sixty  to  eighty  years,  the  whole  in- 
volving questions  of  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  domestic  policy,  of 
commerce,  colonisation,  rebellion,  war,  treaties,  Indian  administration, 
Scotch  and  Irish  afiairs,  the  composition  and  equipment  of  armies  at 
difierent  epochs,  besides  the  thousand  and  one  details  of  statesman- 
ship, lawgiving,  biography,  and  what  not,  covering  eight  centuries  of 
our  national  life.     We  used  to  be  told  that  all  this  could  be  *  crammed '  y 

in  a  few  months ;  but  indeed  it  cannot,  and  the  details  in  Table  III 
show  that  it  cannot.  Therefore,  my  contention  is  that  for  those  who, 
from  temperament  or  other  causes,  utterly  fail  about  the  age  of  six- 
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15ut  a  reaction  soon  set  in,  because  tlie  H^picurean  aoctrme,  it  it 
banished  fear,  also  destroyed  all  hope  beyond  the  present  life.  Thus 
in  the  days  of  Augustus  a  belief  in  immortality  had  again  become 
prevalent,  and  it  naturally  grew  stronger  with  the  religious  advance  of 
the  first  two  centuries.  But  many  inscriptions  show  that  it  was  very 
vague,  while  some  plainly  deny  it  (e.g.  Non  fuerarriy  non  sum),  while 
others  are  of  a  very  Epicurean  character,  as  Amid,  dum  vivimus  viva-' 
mu8y  and  Bihite  vos  qui  vivitis.  " 

The  great  thought  and  care  bestowed  on  funeral  arrangements, 
however,  plainly  proclaim  the  widespread  apprehension  which  existed 
not  only  of  a  purgatorial  fire  {purgatorius  ignis),  but  of  the  horrors^ 
depicted  in  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's  JSneid,  which  have  not  been 
without  their  influence  on  Christian  sentiments  and  beliefs. 

The  monuments  which  bordered  the  roads  to  Bome  touchingly 
expressed  how  great  was  the  desire  that  the  dead  should  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  living,  and  tombs  were  often  endowed  to  provide 
recompenses  for  those  who  brought  libations  or  flowers,  or  who  would 
feast  necur  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  It  was  specially  desired  that  the 
passer-by  should  repeat  the  words,  *  May  the  earth  lie  lightly  on  thee,* 
not  as  an  empty  formula,  but  as  a  prayer  for  the  deceased's  welfare  in 
the  lower  world,  for  which  sacrifices  (which  even  slaves  endeavoured 
to  procure)  were  also  offered. 

The  poorer  classes,  in  order  that  they  might  secure  for  themselves 
due  funeral  rites,  formed  associations,  which,  for  such  a  purpose, 
were  fireely  allowed,  although  for  other  purposes  such  institutions,  for 
the  most  part,  had  been  forbidden  by  Augustus.  Such  associations 
possessed  either  a  commouj  purse,  supplied  by  contributions  from  the 
members  and  devoted  to  the  performance  of  their  funeral  rites,  or  else 
a  place  for  sepulture  in  common.  Now  these  associations  became 
most  widely  diff'ased  when  Christianity  was  beginning  its  hidden  and 
secret  propaganda,  and  the  primitive  Christians  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  freedom  accorded  to  such  societies. 

But  the  way  for  Christianity  was  largely  prepared  by  the  ante- 
cedent migration  of  other  Eastern  religions  to  Rome,  in  spite  of  the 
hostility  and  absolute  prohibitions  which  they  had,  at  first,  there  to 
encounter. 

It  was  from  ancient  times  a  generally  diff'ased  belief  that  each 
state  had  at  least  one  supernatural  patron,  whose  power  was  manifested 
by  the  prosperity  and  power  of  his  clients. 

The  Romans,  who  held  their  own  gods  in  such  high  esteem,  were 
not  likely  to  despise  the  power  of  other  divinities.  Accordingly,  when 
laying  siege  to  any  city,  they  practised  a  curious  formula  of  evocation 
whereby  they  hoped  to  gain  over  that  city's  gods  to  their  own  side  ; 
and  when  a  region  was  devastated,  some  families  were  left  to  carry  on 
the  worship  of  the  local  gods,  and  so  save  the  victors  from  any  effects 
of  their  hostility. 
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Later  on  (as  we  have  seen)  the  Eastern  religions  introduced 
another  spirit,  and  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  growing  religious 
needs  of  the  pagans  of  the  first  two  centuries.  This  change,  how- 
ever, instead  of  favouring  Christianity,  indirectly  impeded  it.  It  did 
60  inasmuch  as  it  occasioned  a  rejuvenescence  of  paganism,  and 
enabled  it  (by  imperfectly  ministering  to  those  growing  religious 
needs  which  only  Christianity  could  completely  satisfy)  to  prolong 
its  life  by  acting  as  a  rival  to  the  Christian  system. 

(2)  The  non-moral  nature  of  paganism  generally  must  have 
gained  it  the  support  of  those  least  disposed  to  conform  to  ethical 
requirements,  and  so  aided  the  direct  opposition  to  Christianity; 
while  the  moral  amelioration  introduced  by  philosophy,  like  the  juat 
mentioned  religious  rejuvenescence,  must  have  indirectly  oppos^  it 
by  the  more  successful  rivalry  thus  occasioned.  That  morality  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  which  no  one  will  probably 
for  one  moment  question. 

(3)  That  Boman  religion  consisted  merely  of  ceremonial  observ- 
ances, and  was  devoid  of  dogma  on  the  whole,  greatly  £Eu;ilitated  (as 
we  have  seen)  its  general  acceptance  and  maintenance,  and  so  far 
^*as  one  great  barrier  against  Christian  progress.  Such  a  character 
of  mere  formality  and  such  repugnance  to  dogma  could  not,  there- 
fore, pertain  to  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

(4)  The  growth  of  and  tendency  towards  monotheism,  imperfect 
as  it  was/  cannot  have  acted  as  a  hostile  influence,  save  in  so  far  as 
it  may  have  lent  some  strength  to  pagan  rivalry. 

(5)  The  existence  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  improved 
iH>nditioQ  of  the  female  sex  on  the  other,  had  doubtless  effects,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  of  an  un&vooiable  character ;  bat  we  do  not  see 
evidence  that  they  necessarily  predominated  over  other  of  their 
effects  which  were  &vourable. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  ennmcntte  characters  which  ajqpear  to  us 
to  have*  directly  or  indirectly,  helped  the  receptioii  and  progress  of 
the^Christian  Church. 

(1)  And  in  the  first  place  the  whole  upward  rdigioos  movement, 
which*  after  its  initiation  by  Angostos^  continiifid  to  adranee  daring 
the  first  two  centuries^  served  as  a  most  impoitant,  if  not  aLsotatelj 
uidispeaftsaMe.  direct  auxiliarT. 

(^^)  That  state  of  mental  expecialioo  QxSan  reCeiTcd  to  in  con- 
nectkm  with  Virgil)  must  hare  disposed  many  a  mind  to  accept  the 
Chr^ian  revriation. 

(3)  The  fi^H  that  pagankm,  in  ^te  of  all  the  efibrts  of  pliiloso- 

^  T^«»  the  derv'tQ^  of  T3urto«»  ^xls  of^im  rtgK^ioii  (kKr  pttEtkrtlar  fodis t&e  ooi^ 
«»*  fv>r  vblcli  ^  cbe  cch«?r$  v«x«  but  dii^nvBA  Bamaes^  or  vitfvest  ispec^g^  Tbo  v» 
4«ep«ctaII^  tbee  cad* with  Ju^ i^»r  adfti  Is»v  ami  ftlbo  viK&  C^^cIrl  aad  Kthim^vb^  w 
BiuaBaftii^9(>wuiii^cwk>n^L  B«tha»iB8<gt»ttlha^agrg»fcga^wasGiidjMr  wmtOmtm^ 
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was  entirely  devoid  of  a  definite,  universally  received  system  of  belief, 
the  same  for  the  cultured  and  the  ignorant,  without  any  diHtinction 
of  esoteric  and  exoteric  views.  Even  that  which  seemed  the  most 
stable  and  definite  system  of  thought — that  of  the  Stoics — was  such 
only  in  appearance.  The  Stoics  were  agreed  neither  as  to  the  iminor- 
taUty  of  the  soul  nor  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  who  was  for  some  the 
sun,  for  others  the  ether,  and  for  yet  others  nothing  but  the  material 
world  itselt 

Philosophy  had  proposed  and  attempted  to  answer  the  most  im- 
portant problems,  but  had  left  them  unresolved.     The  religious  reWval 
had  excited  pious  desires  and  aspirations  without  a£fording  them  anjr 
solid  satis&ction.     The  Emperor  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  wor- 
shipped while  alive  as  well  as  after  death.     Yet,  though  Koman 
religion  was  identified  with  him,  he  was  as  impotent  as  undesiroos  to 
settle  any  fundamental  beliefs  for  his  people's  hearty  and  conscientions 
acceptance,  though  of  course  he  could  enforce  external  ceremonial. 
There  was  universal  toleration  precisely  because  there  was  a  universal 
impotence  for  establishing  any  certain  and  dogmatic  truth.     The 
toleration  of  such  a  Church  was  but  negative,'and  consisted  in  the  non- 
insistence  imiversally  of  beliefs  which  were  locally  deemed  of  most 
vital  importance.     Its  Catholicity  was  similarly  spurious  and  nega- 
tive and  depended  on  the  non-universal  acceptance  of  what  were 
locally  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of  religious  truths. 

Contrasting  with  this  nebulous   religious  system  the  nascent 
Christian  Church ;  two  of  its  characteristics  stand  out  in  the  most 
striking  contrast.     They  are   (1)   an   organic  catholicity,   and  (2) 
authoritative  dogmatism — not  only  as  to  outward  acts  but  also  as  to 
complete  internal  assent  and  belief.     As  to  its  catholicity,  the  same 
fondamental  doctrines — however  small  their  number  compared  with 
the  exphcit  possessions  of  later  ages — were  everywhere  taught  and 
received.    Neither  was  there  any  distinction  of  esoteric  and  exoteric 
teaching.     The  Church  either  of  Home,  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  or  trans- 
alpine Gaul  did  not  admit  to  communion  members  of  any  other  local 
Church  which  denied  the  doctrines  (whether  of  Some,  Jerusalem, 
Egypt,  or  Gaul)  held  to  be  the  most  sacred  of  all.     It  was  a  real 
catholicity,  inasmuch  as  it  depended  on  the  universal  acceptance  of 
what  was  most  revered  in  each  and  every  province  of  the  empire.    K 
was  cathohc  also,  because  it  had  no  limit  as  to  nationality,  and  vas 
the  offspring  of  no  local  cultus  in  any  city,  while  it  was  fireely  offered 
to  the  citizens  of  every  city,  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  province  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  the  world  beyond  the  Empire.     No  competent 
scholar  denies  that  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  such  a  catholic 
Church  gives  evidence  of  at  least  its  incipient  existence. 

This  character  of  *  catholicity '  can  hardly  be  denied  to  be  one 
pertaining  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Church  long  before  it 
mounted  the  throne  with  Constantine. 
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within  the  range  of  the  period  considered  in  this  article — namel y,  the 
two  first  centuries  of  our  era. 

But  as  to  the  character  of  the  early  Boman  Churcli   and  our 
indebtedness  thereto,  Dr.  Hamack  says — 

Whoever  turns  from  the  perusal  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Christian  apolo- 
gists to  the  Old  Roman  confession  cannot  but  render  a  meed  of  grateful  admiratioii 
to  the  Homan  Ohurch  for  the  act  of  faith  which  she  has  here  made  in  her  baptismal 
creed.  If  we  consider  with  what  strange  and  curious  notions  the  Gospel  was 
already  at  this  time  often  associated,  in  what  a  meagre  spirit  it  was  often  con- 
ceived, and  how  Chiliasm  and  Apocalyptics  on  the  one  hand,  and  legalism  and  Oreek 
philosophy  on  the  other  threatened  to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  Christ,  the  Old 
Roman  creed  will  seem  to  us  doubly  great  and  venerable." 

Considering,  then,  the  contrast  presented  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  that  of  pagan  Rome,  the  most  striking  and  essential  distinc- 
tions appear  to  be  those  herein  pointed  out.  Christianity  is  essentially 
moral ;  but  morality — and  high  morality — was  also  introduced  into 
paganism  by  teachers  of  philosophy. 

Christianity  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Sonfihip  and  Incar- 
nation ;  but  analogous  views  were  common  in  various  pagan  forms  of 
religion.  It  taught  also  the  resurrection  of  a  Divine  SuflFerer ;  hut 
that,  in  other  shapes,  was  the  accepted  belief  of  multitudes. 

It  taught  contempt  for  honours,  riches,  and  worldly  pleasures ; 
but  the  same  was  taught  by  the  Stoics  and  the  Cynics. 

It  propagated  its  creed  without  the  aid  of,  and  in  opposition  to, 
the  Roman  State ;  but  many  Oriental  religions  did  the  same  thing: 
Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  the  two  most  striking  differences  between 
paganism  and  Christianity — differences,  therefore,  which  must  be 
held  to  be  most  essential — were  the  possession  by  the  ChristiaB 
Church  of  (1)  catholicity  and  (2)  authority.  Such  authority  also, 
when  it  first  appears  on  the  field  of  history,  shows  itself,  as  it  were, 
crystallising  round  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  Eoman  Church— a« 
was  natural,  for  the  Bomans  were  the  bom  legislators  and  governors 
of  the  world. 

But  if  the  most  apparent  of  all  the  distinctions  between  paganism 
and  Boman  Christianity  in  its  earliest  period  are  Catholicity  and  au- 
thority, what  is  the  distinctive  character  of  that  Christianity  to-day  ? 
We  have  still  a  Church  which  differs  from  all  other  religious  bodies  by 
the  same  two  essential  marks,  (1)  catholicity  and  (2)  authority,  and 
which  is  unquestionably  the  direct  and  uninterrupted  descendant  of 
the  primitive  Church  at  Bome.  Other  religious  bodies  may  share 
with  it  this  or  the  other  group  of  doctrines  or  of  practices,  but  there 
is  not  one  other  which  dares  to  affirm  that  it  alone  is  cathoUc,  and 
that  it  alone  possesses  absolute  dogmatic  authority.  The  Church 
also  which  solely  asserts  these  claims  is  now,  as  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  Church  of  the  Eoman  communion,  and  regards  with  respect 
and  deference  the  Eoman  Pontiff. 

•  See  NineUenih  Century  for  July  1893,  p.  175. 
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world.  But,  as  we  have  said,^^  philosophy  and  religion  had  raised 
questions  which  they  could  not  solve,  and  aspirations  they  could  not 
satisfy,  while  complete  solution  and  abundant  satisfaction  ^wrere 
afforded  to  those  who  accepted  the  Christian  &ith. 

Judaism  was  the  dawn  which  announced  the  near  advent  of  tlie 
*  Sun  of  Justice,'  but  the  fulfilment  of  its  law  was  only  accomplislied 
by  breaking  away  from  what  was  its  central  principle,  as  Judaism. 
Tlie  essence  of  Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted  for  one  thing 
in  its  catholicity;   but  Judaism  was,  and   is,  essentially  a  rxicial 
religion,  and  therefore  incapable  of  universal  extension.     It  was  also 
too  devoid  of  dogma  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  that  age,  since  it 
consisted  in  little  more  than  the  assertion  of  God's  unity  and  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  were  his  chosen  people.     Every  Jew  will  admit  that 
their  sacred  formula,  *  Hear,  0  Israel :  the  Lord  thy  Grod  is  one  God,* 
contains  the  essence  of  Judaism. 

As  to  Hellenism,  that  it  also  contributed  its  share  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  no  reasonable  man  would  wish  to  deny.  The 
Christian  Church,  as  it  exists  in  the  concrete  in  every  region  of  the 
world's  surface,  receives,  and  must  receive,  modifications  from  its 
environment ;  but  accidental  modification  and  essential  transforma- 
tion are  very  different  things. 

We  have  seldom  been  so  forcibly  impressed  with  the  way  in  which 
an  author's  prejudices  can  distort  his  judgment,  as  in  our  perusal  of 
M.  Havet's  work.     His  ignorance  of  the  Christian  Church  is  also 
curious.     He  represents  it  as  claiming  that  its  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  its  pious  practices  are  due  to  special  and  extraordinary  revela- 
tions, instead  of  having  arisen  as  acts  responding  to  and  supplying 
natural  human  wants.     He  details  a  number  of  pagan  customs  to 
which  a  variety  of  Christian  mediaeval  customs  conform,  and  he,  with 
almost  incredible  absurdity,  represents  the  latter  as  having  directly 
followed  from  the  former.     But  every  tiro  of  ecclesiastical  history 
knows  that  a  long  interval  intervened  between  the  cessation  of  such 
pagan  customs  and  the  development  of  analogous  Christian  ones. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  believe  in  a  direct  filiation,  instead  of  a 
mere  relation  of  analogy  between  such  practices,  as  to  believe  that 
the  pillar  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  was  a  mere  imitation  of  the  long 
antecedent  one  of  the  priest  of  Astarte.     As  in*the  organic  world  we 
continually  meet  with  (as  it  has  been  my  special  function  to  point  out) 
the  *  independent  origin  of  similar  structures,*  so  also  in  the  domain 
of  human  history  we  continually  meet  with  *  the  independent  origin 
of  similar  customs.'    This  circumstance  needs  no  elaborate  theory  for 
its  explanation ;  it  follows,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  follow,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  eveiy 
one  of  us. 

St.  George  Mivart. 

"  Ante,  p.  12. 
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To  lure  our  footsteps  firom  their  ftirrowy  nest, 
So  these,  as  lapwing  guardians,  sailed  and  swung, 
To  save  the  secrets  of  their  gloomy  lair. 
And  waved  me  back,  impeding  my  advance. 
Yet  I  persisted,  though  my  veins  ran  cold. 
To  catch  the  winnowing  of  their  awful  wings, 
And  feel  the  sweat-drops  of  their  ghostly  flight 
Drip  on  my  neck  and  shoulder  from  above, 
As  ice  flakes  from  the  mantle  of  some  cloud 
That  overpasses,  bearing  in  its  breast 
A  core  of  thunder  and  the  seeds  of  hail. 
Ye  spectral  bats,  with  latticed  cobweb  sails. 
Shall  I,  around  whose  cradle  Muses  sang. 
Quail  at  your  emanations  weak  as  rain  ? 
As  mist  I  cleave  your  ineffectual  files, 
Love  shall  not  shudder  at  your  goblin  eyes. 

Yet  have  I  weathered  direr  dread  than  these. 

In  winding  from  the  frontier  of  thy  realm, 

Here  to  thy  throne-step  and  thy  sceptred  seat, 

A  piteous  interval,  a  roadway  grim, 

And  avenued  with  horrors ;  thick  as  when 

The  Arcadian  peasant  plants  the  frequent  stem 

Of  rough-leaved,  bramble-fruited  mulberries, 

Banked  on  the  causeways  of  the  dusty  roads 

To  feed  the  worm  who  weaves  the  stoles  of  queens. 

Thus  on  each  hand  has  peril  fringed  my  path, 

Under  the  strong  wing  of  the  rose-wreathed  god, 

Peril  of  waters,  peril  of  the  dunes, 

The  marsh,  the  fog,  the  whirlwind,  and  the  fire. 

Malignant  shores  with  reason-blasting  sights, 

And  the  dim  dungeons  of  the  eternal  curse 

I  traversed,  and  in  arduous  passage  scaled. 

Love,  orbed  in  iris  halo,  step  by  step. 

Went  with  me,  mighty  Love,  who  tunes  my  lyre  : 

Unseen  he  went,  and  breathed  into  my  ear 

The  consolations  of  his  nectared  lips. 

And  on  the  utter  edge  of  horror  gave 

A  whisper  from  the  fair  Thessalian  fields, 

A  hint  of  rosebuds  ripe  in  crystal  dew. 

And  the  clear  morning  summits,  poised  above 

The  belt  of  vineyards  and  the  zone  of  pines. 

,1,  fed  with  vision,  held  securely  on. 
Nor  heeded  half  the  execrable  sights 
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And  adamantme  portals  smooth  as  ice. 

And  trembling  I  approached  these  Titan  doors. 

Then  through  the  gate  I  entered  Acheron, 

Segion  of  sorrow,  citadel  of  pain, 

The  city  with  the  heavy  citizens. 

Coasts  of  remorse  and  colonies  of  sin 

I  traversed,  sore  of  foot  and  sick  of  soul : 

I  saw  the  awful  many-sided  fiskce 

Of  human  agony.     I  saw  the  dregs 

Of  anguish  and  the  deepest  deeps  of  woe. 

The  bitter  road  is  run.    The  goal  is  gained. 

Here  at  thy  throne  my  gloomy  journey  ends, 

0  purple-mantled  queen,  with  slow  grave  eyes, 
And  I  unbind  my  sandals,  stained  in  blood. 
And  make  petition  on  adorant  knee. 
Forgive  and  grant  me  pardon  that  I  come. 
For  great  is  Love,  who  gave  me  pilotage. 
And  mighty  in  the  land  without  a  rose. 

1  come  not  as  Alcides,  sheathed  in  mail. 
I  have  only  a  little  music  and  a  lyre. 

Seven  piteous  chords  strung  on  a  tortoise  back. 
Dare  I  approach  the  impenetrable  doors. 
Or  batter  at  the  fsunished  gates  of  hell. 
So  feebly  furnished  for  the  dire  assault  ? 

Can  music  build  the  stars  or  mould  the  moon. 
Or  wring  assent  from  Hades'  doubtful  brows  ? 
Can  I  make  weep  the  stem  and  lovely  Queen, 
Before  whose  feet  the  ripples  of  the  dead 
Pass  like  an  endless  sea  beating  her  throne  ? 
They  move  her  not.   In  autumn's  gusty  hour 
Shall  the  innumerable  broken  leaves. 
The  aimless  russet-sided  rushing  leaves. 
Gain  pity  from  the  hatchet-handed  boor. 
Who  shears  the  stubborn  oak,  an  eagle's  throne  ? 
Doth  pity  sting  the  rugged  fisher  folk 
For  the  blue  tunnies  sailed  inside  their  net  ? 
She  will  not  hearken.     I  shall  sing  in  vain. 

Yet  song  is  great.     These  pale  dishevelled  ghosts 
Crowd  in  to  hear  with  dim  pathetic  eyes. 
And  quivering  comers  of  their  chamel  lips. 
They  rustle  in  from  all  the  coasts  of  hell, 
As  starlings  mustering  on  their  evening  tree, 
Some  blasted  oak  full  in  the  sunset's  eye. 
And  over  all  the  mead  the  vibrating 
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Fell,  of  all  blooms  that  fell,  the  sweetest  bud. 
The  mystic  rose  of  girlhood  ne'er  rebloomed. 
Its  virgin  cortain  broken,  its  dewdrope  gone — 
Ah,  not  of  Orcos  all  the  sceptred  gloom, 
The  purple  and  the  qneendom  and  the  gold. 
Shall  do  away  tonch  of  those  gracious  days, 
By  the  hum  of  ^Etna,  vineyard-clustered  iEtna, 
Flushing  its  grapes  with  subterranean  fire. 
Girdled  with  gleaming  cities  round  its  sides, 
And  the  hewn  houses  of  great  marble  gods, 
By  the  Sicilian  ocean,  cold  and  clear, 
Whose  deeps  outpass  in  azare  Hellas'  seas. 
Whose  nights  have  mellower  moons  and  clearer  stars, 
Whose  orange  groves  bear  more  Hesperian  fruit, 
Whose  fountains  gush  from  more  enameUed  meads. 
Whereby  the  halcyon  flits,  a  tissued  gleam, 
Bird  of  the  rainbow :  and  the  lovely  land 
Is  as  one  great  and  golden  orchard  plain. 
And  haunted  by  some  Genius,  dropping  balm, 
Winged,  as  a  nightjar  wings  o'er  darkened  moors 
With  plumes  of  silent  flight. 

I  make  appeal 
Beyond  thy  Queendom  and  these  nether  shades : 
Beyond  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  thy  throne 
I  pass  to  other  regions,  other  realms. 
And  my  entreaty  soars  with  eagle  wing 
Beyond  the  horizon  barriers  of  the  past. 
I  speak  to  one  pale  girl,  who  passed  her  hours 
With  wool  and  distaff  at  her  mother's  side 
In  the  sweet  long  ago.     Still  beats  thy  heart 
The  same  behind  the  ruby-cinctured  stole ; 
Although  long  years  of  judging  guilty  souls 
Have  given  thy  lips  and  brow  a  stony  mask. 
And  changed  thee  in  Medusa's  loveliness 
For  Hebe's  roseleaf  dimples.     In  those  days, 
The  dews  of  pity  came  in  easy  tears, 
And  slight  occasion  dimmed  thy  lucid  eyes 
And  brimmed  their  fountains.    If  athwart  thy  path, 
Prone  from  the  lofty  nest,  some  caUow  bird 
Lay  shattered  in  unfeathered  nakedness, 
A  sight  for  tears.    And  tears  thou  couldst  bestow, 
If  with  the  hunter's  arrow  in  her  flank, 
With  blood-drips  limping  through  the  corkwoods  came 
A  mild  and  sobbing  fawn.     I  half  believe 
That  the  shed  glories  of  a  wasted  rose 
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KJUL  oi  my  DreasL  ro  louow  ana  noai  away, 
To  lean  upon  the  storm  with  falcon  wing, 
To  overtake  the  laggard  moaning  blast, 
And  clasp  her  in  the  whirlwind,  shade  to  shade, 
And  ghost  to  ghost.     There  let  us  interlock 
Our  spectral  limbs,  and  so  in  mutual  flight 
Bush  at  the  sun  and  bum  remembrance  out. 
Be  thou  efiectual  Lethe  to  our  pangs, 
0  mighty  fountain  of  primeval  flre  ; 
Father  of  lesser  lights,  compassionate. 
Bum  out,  abolish  our  two  weary  souls ! 
Thou  roUest  on  to  rest  the  toiling  stars. 
The  Meteor  of  the  morning  doth  untie 
Her  shining  sandals  on  thy  temple  floor, 
And  fiery  flakes  fall  from  her  golden  locks. 

Forsaken  Orpheus,  smite  once  more  the  lyre  : 
Sweep  all  thy  echoing  chords  and  make  an  end. 
Let  sorrow  quell  the  deep  and  vanquish  Fate. 
Let  song  and  pity,  winged  with  burning  words, 
Prevail  upon  a  storm  of  melody. 
Melting  the  queen's  inexorable  heart, 
As  wax  before  the  furnace  of  my  pain. 

0  thou,  most  regal,  arch  and  arbitress 
Of  doleful  nations,  with  thy  mural  crown. 
Bod  of  dominion,  orb  of  adamant, 
Bobed  in  the  ruddy  stain  of  vintage  lees, 
With  garments  like  the  morning  fiery  red — 

1  do  adjure  thee,  lovely  Proserpine, 
Terrible  Proserpine  and  yet  most  lovely, 
Belease  the  viper-slain  Eurydice, 
Untimely  taken  and  supremely  loved  : 
Give  her  again  to  taste  the  gentle  air, 
Let  me  extort  her  from  this  rugged  Hell. 
Lo,  on  my  brow  the  toil-drops  start  as  rain, 
Baised  by  the  wrestling  fervour  of  my  prayer ; 
And  all  my  blood  beats  in  an  agony 

Of  hope  and  expectation.     Ah,  relent, 
I  see  sweet  pity  dawning  in  thine  eyes 
Immortal.     0  my  Queen,  on  thee  returns 
Breath  of  the  ancient  meads,  thy  mother's  smile, 
The  old  old  days,  the  sweet  sweet  times  of  eld. 
Thou  shalt  relent.     0  lady,  is  it  much 
To  thin  the  frequence  of  thy  crowded  realms 
By  losing  one  poor  captive,  dearly  loved ; 
She  will  return  after  a  few  brief  years 
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programme  is  not  yet  transcribed  upon  the  Imperial  statute-book, 
though  a  whole  session  has  passed  by !     Home  Bule  has  not   been 
conferred  upon  London!     Ground-rent  values  are  not  transformed 
into  public  property  !     The  Government  Departments  are  not  being 
administered  according  to  Fabian  ideas ;  while  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  only  a  paltry  deficit  of  two  millions  in  his  Budget  and 
nothing  but  falling  trade  before  him,  actually  refused  to  provide  out 
of  his  resources  money  for  new  public  purposes  that  would  suffice  to 
please  the  most  progressive  fiscal  reformers,  including  the  general 
taxpayer  as  well.     Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  disgusted  Fabian 
Society,  kick  the  Government  out,  and  make  place  for  Lord  Salisbury, 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Matthews.     That  such    a 
proposition  should  be  welcomed  by  Unionist  papers  in  columns   of 
Fabian  praise  is  not  surprising.     The   law  of  inverted  affections 
between    parties    politically   related    sets   in    motion    an    equallj 
eccentric  law  of  admiring  patronage,  in  given  situations,  between 
those  who  are  as  fer  apart  in  party  and  political  creed  as  the  pole^ 
asunder.     Thus  the  avowed  *  Separatist '  in  Ireland  who  *  goes  for ' 
the  Irish  Home  Eule  party  is  patted  on  the  back  by  Irish  Unionists 
who  have  the  greatest  horror  of  'Separation.'      In   England   the 
Socialist  who  most  loudly  denoimces  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal 
party  will  win  praise  from  the  most  inveterate  capitalistic  Tory. 
And  it  would  be  a  denial  of  the  law  referred  to  if  the  members  of  the 
Fabian  Society  were  not  hailed  in  Tory  and  capitalist  organs  as  the 
greatest  Badical  political  economists  from  Mill  to  Marshall,  apd  the 
only  powerful  and  reputable  exponents  of  the  Labour  cause  who 
stood  between  the  Liberals  and  political  destruction  at  the  last 
general  election.     All  this  is  most  eccentric,   but  it  is  also  most 
serious.     It  makes  for  the  disintegration  of  progressive  combinations 
and,  per  consequence,  for  the  growth  of  retrogressive  Toryism  and 
the  weakening  of  allied  forces  of  reform. 

There  is,  however,  another  beside  the  Fabian  way  of  looking  at  the 
work  done  by  the  present  Government  in  the  cairying-out  of  the 
biggest  and  most  fer-reaching  programme  with  which  any  reforming 
party  has  taken  office  in  this  generation.  The  Ministry,  after 
all,  is  not  composed  of  Fabians.  The  time  when  Prime  Minister 
Shaw  can  form  an  ideal  Cabinet  and  Mr.  Chancellor  Webb  introduce 
a  faultless  Budget  may  come,  but  that  time  is  neither  the  present  nor 
the  immediate  future.  As  all  the  world  knows,  the  Government  is 
not  held  in  power  by  a  homogeneous  party  or  majority.  There  are 
Whigs  and  reactionaries  in  the  Liberal  Cabinet  and  Liberal  party, 
just  as,  possibly,  there  are  fallible  Fabians  behind  the  authors  of  the 
manifesto.  As  Government  supporters  there  are  Liberals  and  Badi- 
cals  and  Old  and  New  Union  Labour  members  :  all  differing  more  or 
less  in  the  warmth  of  their  legislative  zeal  in  the  matter  of  *  forward ' 
action  such  as  might  win  the  united  support  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and 
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duced  two  measures   of  first-class  importance   to   the  workers    of 
Ghreat  Britain,  for  one  of  which,   at  least,  even  Fabian  praise    is 
reluctantly  extorted.     The  Employers'  Liability  Bill  alone  would  in 
years    gone  by  have  been   considered  by  the  trades   unions    and 
ether  Labour  organisations  of  the  country  to  be  for  them  a  fair  share 
of  the  legislative  labours  of  a  session.     The  Government  is  now  fight- 
ing for  this  Bill  against  an  Opposition  which  the  Fabian  manifesto 
calls  into  power  as  *  likely  to  be  a  better  Government  (for  labour) 
than  the  present ' !     And  may  I  point  out  to  Messrs.  Webb  and  Shair 
that  were  it  not  for  the  presence  and  votes   of  fifty-seven  Irish 
Home  Rule  members  in  the  division  upon  Mr.  McLaren's  amendment, 
the  clause  in  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  against  contracting-out  would  have 
been  defeated  by  '  the  better  Government  -for-labour  Opposition  by 
thirty-eight  of  a  majority,  and  the  measure  wrecked  ? 

The  Parish  Councils  Bill  will,  if  not  mutilated  by  the  admirers  of 
the  Fabians,  do  more  for  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  rural 
population  of  Great  Britain  than  any  measure  yet  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment.    This  surely  is  something  to  the  credit  of  a  Government  so 
roundly   abused.       In   addition   to  these  BiUs,   there   has   been  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  members  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  entirely  through  Liberal,  Kadical,  Labour,  and 
Lish  votes ;  while  the  second  reading  of  the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Bill 
was  likewise  carried  by  the  same  combination — both  the  resolution 
and  Bill,  be  it  remembered,  being  opposed  by  the  new  Fabian  allies, 
the  Unionists ;  the  majority,  in  each  instance,  being  due  to  those 
Home  Rulers  for  whom  the  Fabians  *  do  not  care  a  dump.' 

In  the  matter  of  administrative  achievement  in  departmental 
work,  the  Gt)vemment,  within  the  very  limited  period  in  which  it 
has  held  power,  has  no  mean  record  after  all.     If  when  it  goes  out  of 
office  it  can  only  show  this  much  labour  accomplished,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  would  some  of  the  Fabian  strictures  be  justly  deserved. 
Within  little  more  than  a  year,  however,  the  following  Progressive 
changes  have  been  carried  out,  with  promises  of  further  kindred  changes 
to  follow :  the  organisation  of  a  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  working  men   and  women  correspondents  ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  more  Factory  Inspectors,  in  which  women  are  for  the  first 
time  included ;    the  publication  of  an  Official  Labour  Oazette^  of 
invaluable  public  service  to  Labour ;    vigorous  administration  of  the 
Factory  Acts  and  organisation  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on 
occupations   dangerous   to  health  ;    appointment   of  representative 
worlanen  (Ireland  not  as  yet  included)  as  magistrates  (the  number, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  still  largely  increased)  ;    introduction  of  the 
eight-hours  rule  in  the  cartridge  department  at  Woolwich ;  fixing 
the  minimum  wage  in  the  Government  dockyards  ;   interference  U> 
protect  trades  unionists  in  non-unionist  workshops,  together  with 
promises  of  other  new  departures  of  a  trades  union  character  in 
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votes  of  the  Irish  Home  Bulers.  If,  therefore,  the  policy  or  purpose  of 
the  Fabians  be  (in  their  own  admitted  weakness  among  the  electors) 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  advent  of  a  Trades  Unionist  Parliamentary 
party,  with  a  Collectivist  programme,  upon  what  rational  groxmd  do 
they  call  upon  working  men  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  Liberal 
party,  which  favours  the  payment  of  election  expenses  and  of  members 
of  Parliament,  in  order  to  help  to  return  to  office  an  Opposition  who 
are  determinedly  opposed  to  both  these  necessary  provisions  for  the 
future  existence  of  a  Labour  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The 
end  and  aim  of  the  appeal  addressed,  by  this  manifesto,  to  British 
working  men  is  not  to  smoothe  the  way  for  such  a  Labour  party, 
but  to  pave  the  way  for  the  advent  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
Unionists  to  power. 

The  object  of  the  Fabian  Society,  as  plainly  discerned  between 
the  lines  of  their  new  policy,  is  to  induce  the  working  men  of  Great 
Britain  to  desert  the  Home  Bule  cause  and  help  to  return  its  enemies 
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workers  on  the  soil — how  to  create  inducements  to  that  end  so  as  to 
erect,  in  security  of  tenure,  safety  of  homesteads  and  a  Kving  wage, 
a  natural  and  economic  barrier  between  the  workers  on  our  land 
and  the  overcrowded  labour  market  in  town  and  city  centres  of 
manufacturing  industry. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  the  Irish  movement  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  reforms  have  been  efifected  in  Ireland  in  the  direction  of  State 
Socialism,  one-twentieth  the  progressive  value  of  which,  if  won  by 
Fabianism  in  England,  would  keep  that[modest  Society  cackling  about 
its  own  performances  for  a  generation.  The  State  is  now  practically 
the  administrator  of  the  land  in  Ireland.  It  fixes  the  rent  that  is  to 
be  charged,  and  acts  as  the  legal  arbitrator  between  the  former 
(absolute)  owner  and  the  tenant,  who  has  now  a  State  lease.  By 
means  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Dwelling  Act,  the  Irish  local 
sanitary  authorities  can  borrow  money  with  which  to  buy  land  and 
erect  decent,  healthful  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers,  with  half 
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in  sundry  interviews  and  letters,  in  which  they  say  'they  never 
meant  it/  &c.,  and  that  it  was  all  intended  for  the  good  of  the 
Government.  This  explanation  has  doubtless  tickled  the  fiGincy  of 
the  proverbial  marines.  The  Tory  press  is  not  a  bad  judge  of  what 
makes  for  the  advantage  of  its  party  and  for  the  damage  of  the  Liberal 
Home  Bule  cause.  Not  a  single  Liberal  or  Home  Bule  organ  within  the 
three  countries  has  been  able  to  discover  where  the  *  friendliness '  of  the 
Fabian  manifesto  manifests  itself.  *■  'Tis  all  very  well  to  dissemble 
your  love,  but  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ?  *  is  what  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  may  be  justified  in  saying  about  the 
after-thought  assurances  of  the  Fabian  apologists. 

To  put  all  possible  fair  pressure  upon  the  Ministry  fix>m  press, 
platform,  and  Parliament  in  order  that  they  may  push  on  with  the  task 
of  carrying  out  the  general  election  programme  and  promises  is  a 
policy  to  which  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  taken.     The  truest 
friends  of  the  Government  must  know  that  it  is  in  an  honest,  perse- 
vering eflfort  to  fulfil  these  pledges  lies  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  chance 
of  carrying  the  country  when  an  account  of  ministerial  stewardship 
shall  have  to  be  rendered  to  the  electorate.   Pressure  to  this  end  is  a 
fur  and  square  line  of  action  for  all  the  friends  and  advocates  of  Labour 
to  take  in  the  present   situation.     But  to  call  upon  the  working 
classes  to  politically  revolt  against  those  who  are  honestly  doing  their 
best  under  exacting  circimistances,  because  everything  has  not  been 
done  which  neither  time  nor  opportunity  would  allow  being   done, 
is  playing  the  part  of  the  candid  fneni^'plua  the  enemy's  game,  with 
a   vengeance.     That   sound   sense  which  has   always   distinguished 
British  trade  unionism  in  the   steady  working-out   of  its   political 
aims  and  economic  purposes  will  save  its  cause  now  from  the  injury  and 
defeat  in  which  the  Fabian  frondeurism  would  involve  it.     Trades 
union  power  was  not  created  in  a  day,  and  the  victories  which  have 
built  up  its  great  political  influence  were  not  won  in  one  or  in  twenty 
years.     To  work  and  wait  for  one  or  two  years  more  while  a  party  in 
power  pledged   to  a  progressive  programme  can  fight  the  trades 
unionists'  battle  against  the  Unionist  Opposition  and  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  trades  union  principles   of  the  Employers'  LiabiUty 
Bill,  and  can  carry  on  a  similar  contest  against  the  same  opponents 
for  the  agricultural  labourer  and  rural  population  in  the  provisions 
and  purpose  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  is  surely  a  policy  more  in 
keeping  with  the  record  and  reputation  of  trades  unionism  than  the 
squib-firing  tactics  of  Fabian  sensationalism.     Better  to  continue  the 
labour  of  putting  on  judicious  pressure  for  these  and  kindred  measures 
than  to  exert  an  opposition  which  might  re-enact  the  unwisdom  of  the 
legend  of  the  golden  egg.     Let  the  Government  get  all  the  growing 
educational  benefit  of  the  moral  enthusiasm  that  is  being  created  by 
the  living-wage  principle  so  heroically  fought  for  by  the  miners — for 
which  women  and  children  have  suffered  so  nobly — let  this  enthusiasmi 
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tioiis  of  persons  carrying  on  the  same  profession,  similar  trades,  or 
connected  industries  co-operating  in  the  manu&cture  of  certain 
products.  These  syndicates  must  have  for  their  exclusive  object 
the  study  and  defence  of  economic  interests,  manufacturing  and 
agricultural.  Their  founders  must  deposit  a  copy  of  their  rules  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  charged  with  their  administration,  at  the 
townhall  of  the  Department  when  the  syndicate  is  established  in  the 
provinces,  and  at  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  when  in  Paris.  These 
syndicates  may  form  unions ;  but  while  they  can  possess  real  estate 
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legality  which  has  grown  up  among  French  Socialists.  A  law  has 
been  passed  abrogating  that  of  1791  which,  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  labour  against  the  tricks  of  corporations,  prohibited  all 
associations  between  persons  of  the  same  profession.  This  law  of 
1884  gives  them  rights  which  they  may  regard  as  too  restricted ; 
but,  instead  of  asking  for  their  extension — for  example,  by  enlarging 
their  power  of  holding  property — they  have  refused  to  submit  to  the 
law,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  promoting  the  adoption  of  a 
new  law,  which  has  been  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  deputy 
who  has  presented  it  as  the  loi  Bovier-Lapierre.  According  to  this 
Bill,  every  employer  who  refused  to  hire  a  workman  and  was  so 
simple-minded  as  to  declare  that  this  refusal  was  based  on  the  hct 
that  the  workman  was  a  member  of  a  syndicate,  or  who  discharged  a 
workman  for  the  same  reason,  would  be  liable  to  from  ten  days'  to  a 
month's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  from  100  to  2,000  francs.  Every 
employer  would  be  under  the  obligation,  under  penalty,  to  accept 
any  workman  who  was  a  member  of  a  syndicate,  and — when 
once  this  workman  was  domiciled  with  him — to  regard  him  as 
immovable,  whatever  might  be  the  freaks  to  which  he  gave 
himself  up. 

There  still  remains  the  question  whether  the  workmen  who  take 
part  with  the  irregular  syndicates  demand  the  benefits  of  the  lot 
Bovier-La/pierrej  while  so  loudly  scorning  the  law  of  1884.  The 
attitude  of  their  representatives  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would 
make  one  believe  that  they  ask  for  the  good  things  of  the  one  law 
and  reject  the  obligations  of  the  other,  although  the  two  laws  would 
be  connected. 

Behold  the  phenomenon  which  has  manifested  itself.  Until 
about  1889  social  reforms  were  regarded  as  reforms  in  the  direction 
of  liberty  and  equality.  It  was  at  that  point  of  view  we  placed  our- 
selves when  we  obtained,  by  the  law  of  the  2nd  of  April,  1868,  the 
abrogation  of  article  1781  of  the  Civil  Code,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
master's  mere  word  was  taken  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  and  its 
payment.  Again,  it  was  from  that  point  of  view  that  we  procured, 
in  1883,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  obliged  the  workman  to  carry 
about  a  book  in  which  were  entered  sundry  matters  concerning  him. 
It  was  at  that  point  of  view  we  placed  ourselves  to  attain  the  repeal 
of  Article  416  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  prohibited  workmen  from 
suspending  their  labours  in  order  to  obtain  an  increase  of  wages. 
That  article,  modified  by  the  law  of  1864,  was  finally  abrogated  by 
the  first  article  of  the  law  of  the  21st  of  March,  1884,  on  workmen's 
syndicates,  which  recognised  the  right  of  combination  and  of  striking. 
The  majority  of  those  who  demanded  and  obtained  these  legislative 
changes  received,  however,  and  accepted,  the  name  of  Socialists.  But 
now,  in  France,  so  fiEir  from  Socialism  being  a  movement  of  liberty 
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to  be  followed  by  the  '  socialisation '  of  the  instruments  of  production 
— the  machinery  of  industry  and  the  land. 

In  order  to  distinguish  their  various  schools,  French  Socialists  take 
the  names,  not  of  principles,  but  of  men.  The  Marxists,  the  disciples 
of  Karl  Marx,  are  also  called  Guesdists.  The  Broussists,  who  follow 
M.  Paul  Brousse,  form  le  parti  ouvrier,  properly  so  called.  The 
Allemanists  hf^ve  for  their  leader  a  working  printer,  M.  Allemane. 
The  Blanquists,  who  are  attached  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  con- 
spirator Blanqui,  dream  above  all  of  riots  and  insurrections,  without 
troubling  themselves  much  about  the  economic  transformations  to 
follow  in  their  wake.  They  love  the  Social  Revolution  for  the  Eevo- 
lution  itself.     They  are  the  devotees  of  art  as  art. 

In  reality,  all  the  Socialists  are  much  more  divided  by  personal 
questions  than  by  questions  of  doctrine.     They  are  all  of  opinion  that 
the  actual  state  of  society  is  worthless,  that  legislation  should  interfere 
vigorously  to  give  to  the  labourers  all  the  privileges  they  may  demand, 
that  however  great  these  demands  may  be  they  will  never  be  sufficient, 
and  that  the  end  to  be  arrived  at  is  the  expropriation  of  the  '  capitalist 
class.'    Thus,  as  may  well  be  believed,  this  expropriation  is  to  be 
violent ;  though  the  expropriators  declare  with  touching  unanimity 
that,  if  this  violence  come  about,  it  will  not  be  their  fault,  but  that 
of  those  who  resist  them.     While  waiting  for  this  beautiful  consum- 
mation of  their  dreams,  they  go  every  year,  on  the  28th  of  May,  to 
celebrate  religiously  the  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  the  Gonmiune  in 
1871.     In  inflammatory  harangues,  they  render  homage  to  the  heroes 
who  stirred  up  civil  war  and  burnt  down  the  monuments  of  Paris 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Prussians ;  and  they  take  solemn  oaths  to  take 
their  revenge,  not  against  the  external  enemy,  about  whom  they  have 
never  concerned  themselves,  but  against  the  internal  enemy — their 
fellow-citizens  of  France. 


Ill 

While  living  in  expectation  of  this  grand  day,  notwithstanding 
their  intestine  divisions  and  the  confusion  and  contradiction  of  certain 
of  their  ideas,  they  are  taking  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  their 
action  is  growing,  for  reasons  I  will  now  explain. 

Very  wisely,  their  principal  chiefs  have  understood  that  the 
peasant^ — the  small  French  proprietors  and  cultivators,  who,  of  all 
the  principles  of  right,  know  best  that  which  asserts  that  *  nvl  rCesi 
tenu  de  Tester  dans  Vindimaion  * — would  not  be  accessible,  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  to  their  Collectivist  theories ;  so  they  address  themselves 
to  the  centres  in  which  are  found  the  workmen  employed  in  large 
scale  production.  They  have  put  before  them,  as  an  immediate 
object,  the  capture  of  the  municipalities.  They  succeeded,  at  the 
last  municipal  elections,  in  installing  Socialism,  with  flying  colours,. 
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them ;  and^  ingtead  of  seeking  reforms  which  would  have  been  just 
and  really  nsefol  to  them,  they  have  laid  themselves  ont  to  flatter 
their  prejudices,  or,  rather,  the  prejudices  of  their  leaders.  To  this 
game  of  political  self-seeking  must  be  added  that  of  the  Protec- 
tionists. 

The  manufacturers,  in  order  to  obtain  the  raising  of  the  costoms 
duties  on  their  wares,  have  incited  their  workpeople  to  take  part  with 
them.     They  have  told  them  and  urged  them  to  repeat  that  the 
State  should  be  the  protector  of  '  the  national  industry '  against  that 
of  foreigners.     Some  employers  have  even  been  so  imprudent,  in  their 
mad  passion,  as  to  drive  them  on  to  riotous  manifestations   and 
threats.    They  have  thus  spread  the  conviction  among  the  workpeople 
that  the  State  can  usefully  intervene  in  order  to  fix  the  prices  of  goods 
and  make  them  as  dear  as  they  like.     Naturally  the  workmen,  thus 
indoctrinated,  have  listened  with  enthusiastic  docility  to  the  Socialists 
who  afterwards  came  and  told  them  :  '  Your  employers  declare  that 
the  State  can,  by  good  laws,  by  good  tariflfs,  raise  the  prices  of  goods 
and  guarantee  profits.     But  the  State  can  also  raise  the  rate  of  wages 
and  guarantee  to  you  a  minimum.     If  it  guards  their  profits  against 
foreign  competition,  it  ought  also  to  insure  your  fair  share  of  these 
benefits.     They  have  claimed  "  the  assistance  of  society."    Demand 
it  in  your  turn.'    And  they  have  demanded  it,  as  is  proved  by  the 
letter  of  the  Lillebonne  strikers  published  in  the  Si^cle  of  the  7th  of 
June  last. 

Some  Protectionists — such  as  M.  Bichard  Waddington,  brother  of 
the  late  French  ambassador  at  London — think  themselves  clever  in 
swimming  with  this  stream.  M.  Waddington,  who  is  a  Protectionist, 
has  declared  himself  a  Socialist,  and  has  demanded  with  persistent 
energy  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  labour  contracts.  He  has 
drawn  up  a  report  on  the  law  of  the  employment  of  children,  young 
girls,  and  women  in  our  manufactures. 

The  Civil  Code  protects  minors  and  incapables,  and  I  am  in  favour 
of  the  protection  of  children  against  the  abuses  which  may  be  com- 
mitted against  them.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  not, 
under  the  pretext  of  repressing  some  abuses,  create  others  which 
would  leave  the  manufacturers  in  the  hands  of  arbitrary  authority, 
compel  them  to  shut  out  children  and  young  women  from  the  work- 
shops, and  result — for  the  young  people  affected — in  the  suppression 
of  apprenticeship  and  the  replacement  of  labour  by  vagrancy  and  the 
factory  by  the  prison. 

Already  in  1874  a  law  was  passed  for  the  protection  of  children 
and  girls  who  had  not  attained  their  majority,  in  manufactories. 
This  law  remained  almost  entirely  a  dead  letter.  The  law  of  the 
2nd  of  November,  1892,  limited  the  labour  of  children  of  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  ten  hours  per  day ;  but  did  this  necessitate 
the  limitation  of  their  work  during  th^  gathering  of  foses  a|id  jasmine 
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days  would  suffice.  Very  good ;  but  if  sixty  days  are  all  that  are 
wanted,  what  is  the  use  of  the  law  ?  Does  anyone  work  at  night 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing?  And  how  wise  is  this  compulsory  turning 
of  the  workwomen  out  into  the  streets  at  eleven  o'clock  at  nighty 
from  the  point  of  view  of  morals !  The  legislator  deprives  these 
dressmakers,  these  workwomen,  during  the  season  of  pressure,  of  a 
part  of  their  wages  which  they  would  be  able  to  save.  Does  he 
indemnify  them  for  the  loss  when  the  dull  season  comes  ? 

Paragraph  5  of  this  Article  goes  farther.     It  permits  night-work 
— ^which,  it  appears,  is  no  longer  destructive  of  morals  and  the  family 
when  so  authorised — but  only  on  condition  *  that  the  work  does  not 
exceed,  in  any  case,  seven  hours  in  twenty-four.'    M.  F^lix  Martin 
exposed,  in  the  Senate,  the  situation  to  which  this  law  reduces  the 
women  employed  in  stitching  printed  matter.     They  go  to  the  work- 
shop at  nine  o'clock  at  night.   They  may  remain  there  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.     Then  they  are  inexorably  shown  to  the  door.     It 
may  be  raining  or  freezing,  it  may  be  Ught  or  dark ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  these  workwomen  must  go,  and  must  not  re-appear  in 
the  workshop  during  the  next  seventeen  hours  which  complete  the 
twenty-four.     What  follows  ?    Under  the  pretence  of  protecting  the 
women-stitchers,  the  law  really  turns  them  out  of  employment  and 
causes  their  replacement  by  men. 

And,  to  speak  frankly,  all  the  fine  phrases  spun  in  the  ostensible 
interest  of  women  and  for  the  protection  of  children  have  been  but 
pretexts — though  in  France  there  is  a  very  large  in&ntile  mortality 
in  a  certain  number  of  more  or  less  manufacturing  Departments  of 
the  south.  In  reality,  what  the  Socialists  have  always  aimed  at  in 
France  is  the  exclusion  of  women  from  all  industrial  work.  They 
have  always  regarded  women  as  disloyal  competitors  who  work  at  a 
lower  price.  They  therefore  fashion  beautiful  phrases  for  their 
special  benefit,  but  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  them  from  the 
labour  market.  French  gallantry  is  thus  transformed  into  a  savage 
egotism.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  fruit  of  the  law  of  the 
2nd  of  November,  1892,  has  been  strikes  and  discontent. 

From  the  moment  when  one  accepts  the  principle  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  legislator  for  the  hmitation  of  the  labour  of  adult 
women  there  is  no  ground  of  principle  on  which  to  base  its  rejection 
for  the  labour  of  men.  The  law  of  the  9th  of  September,  1848,^ 
passed  under  the  Socialistic  influence  of  the  moment,  limited  men's 
labour  to  twelve  hours  per  day ;  but  the  decrees  of  the  17th  of  May^ 
1851,  and  the  3rd  of  April,  1883,  specify  exc3ptions.  In  fact,  custom 
has  reduced  the  duration  of  daily  labour  to  less  than  the  legal  Hmit 
in  the  majority  of  workshops  and  manufeictories.  In  mines  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  eight  to  eight  and  a  half  hours  of  effective  work. 
But  the  Socialists  may  well  say :  *  Since  the  legislator  can  fix  the  day's 
work  at  twelve  hours,  why  not  fix  it  at  eight  ?     The  principle  is 
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CSiamber  of  Deputies  on  the  8th  of  May  last.  This  would  have  been 
a  formidable  instrument  of  oppression.  The  syndicates  would  have 
placed  an  interdict  on  all  employers  and  workmen  who  would  noi 
come  to  terms  with  their  chiefs. 


It  was  because  of  this  that  the  question  of  the  Bourse  du  Travaii 
came  up.  M .  de  Molinari,  one  of  the  most  original  economists  of 
this  century,  had  so  early  as  1843  proposed  the  creation  of  boureea 
du  travail  at  which  bargains  might  be  made  by  those  who  sought 
work  and  those  who  desired  to  purchase  it.  This  idea  was  taken  up 
by  the  Socialists,  but  with  very  different  intentions  from  those  of  its 
author.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  first  opened  a  Bourse  du 
Travail  in  1887,  in  the  Eue  Jean-Jacques  fiousseau,  and  afterwards 
built  a  magnificent  edifice,  which  cost  three  millions  of  francs,  in  the 
Rue  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  which  was  opened  in  the  month  of  May 
1892.  This  bourse  lacked  only  one  element  in  order  to  justify  its 
title  :  there  were  plenty  of  sellers  of  labour,  but  the  purchasers  of  it 
were  rigorously  shut  out.  The  supply  of  labour  was  there,  but  the 
demand  came  not ;  and  the  very  persons  who  showed  purchasers  the 
door  wondered  and  were  indignant  at  their  absence.  They  consoled 
themselves,  however.  The  delegates  of  the  syndicates  received  an 
honorarium  for  their  presence  from  the  subventions  given  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  and  they  multiplied  every  day.  The 
time  which  they  did  not  employ  in  discussions  between  themselves 
they  consecrated  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Journal  de  la  Bourse 
du  Travail,  which  contained  the  most  virulent  articles  against 
*  capitalism '  and  employers.  They  organised  public  meetings,  at  which 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  invectives  and  anathemas  against  the- 
bourgeois.  They  busied  themselves  in  provoking  strikes  at  all 
points  of  France.  They  sent  delegates  to  various  Socialist  congresses ; 
and  one  of  them,  M.  Chausse,  himself  a  Municipal  Councillor  of  Paris, 
on  his  return  from  the  Congress  of  St.-Quentin,  published  a  plan  of 
the  strategy  to  be  adopted  in  social  war.  They  organised  lists  of 
officers  of  Socialism  and  Revolution,  as  in  1871  the  delegates  of  the 
battalions  of  the  National  Guards,  forming  the  central  committee, 
organised  the  Commune. 

Through  indifference,  in  order  not  to  make  a  fiiss,  the  police  and 
the  Government  permitted  the  installation  of  this  focus  of  anarchy 
and  its  support  by  the  Municipal  Council  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers. Under  pressure  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Ministry 
took  the  energetic  step  of  closing  it  on  the  6th  of  July  last.  Will 
they  re-open  it,  as  they  are  summoned  to  do  by  the  Socialists  ?  And, 
if  so,  on  what  conditions  ?  Indeed  there  are  bourses  du  travail  in 
certain  towns  of  the  Departments  in  some  of  which  the  errors  of  that 
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on   strike,  without   seeing   the  self-contradiction  in  which  he  was 
involving  himself. 

In  our  French  legislation  the  concession  of  a  mine  is  regarded 
as  a  privilege  conferred  by  the  State.  A  strike  of  miners,  therefore, 
oflFered  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  the  Socialists  to  mount  the 
tribune  and  ask  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  what  he  was  doing 
and  what  he  intended  to  do.  If  he  replied  that  the  mine,  once  con- 
ceded, is  property  like  anything  else — which  is  the  truth — they 
would  accuse  him  of  being  a  supporter  of  industrial  feudalism. 
There  are  some  ministers  to  whom  this  reproach  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Moreover,  we  have  seen,  in  1892,  at  Carmaux,  all  the 
authorities  giving  in  to  the  miners,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
certain  Socisdist  deputies,  and  especially  of  M.  Baudin,  set  patrols  in 
order  to  prevent  the  realisation  of  any  desire  to  return  to  work,  and 
threatened  the  army  and  the  constabulary.  The  strike  finished,  in 
October  1892,  by  a  lamentable  debate,  in  which  M.  Loubet,  the 
Prime  Minister,  consented  to  serve  as  arbitrator ;  and,  as  his  decision 
did  not  give  complete  satisfaction  to  the  demands  of  Messieurs 
Cl^menceau,  Millerand,  and  Camille  Pelletan,  who  set  themselves  up 
as  delegates  of  the  miners,  they  insulted  the  arbitrator  whom  they  had 
asked  to  act,  and  rejected  arbitration  at  the  very  time  when  they  had 
just  voted,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  favour  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  This  strike  ended  with  a  djnamite  explosion  in  the 
Bue  des  Bons  Enfants,  which  killed  five  persons.  The  champions 
of  the  strike  then  judged  it  prudent  to  put  an  end  to  their  rodomon- 
tade. These  furious  harangues  and  more  after  their  kind  will  be 
reproduced  in  the  new  Chamber, 

The  Socialists  announce  that  they  are  about  to  demand  that  the 
mines  shall  re-enter  into  the  domain  of  the  State  and  be  worked  by 
it.  This  is  a  good  field  for  them,  as  there  are  many  good  owners  of  real 
property  who  imagine  that  the  mines  are  not  property  as  other  things 
are,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  to  make 
it  debouch  millions.  They  do  not  even  know  that  of  the  1,200  con- 
cessions of  mines  in  France  there  are  800  which  are  not  worked, 
after  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  those  who  have  obtained 
them  ;  and  that  of  the  mines  in  actual  working  one-half  produce  no 
profit. 

The  Socialists  are  also  going  to  demand  that  the  railroads  be 
taken  over  and  worked  by  the  State.  That  will  not  be  a  way  of 
putting  our  finances  more  in  order.  The  example  of  Prussia  shows 
us  that  the  State  forgets  willingly  to  redeem  the  cost  of  the  railroads. 
Moreover,  if  the  State  manages  the  railroads  it  will  have  to  lower 
the  scale  of  charges  and  raise  all  the  salaries.  The  conditions  of  such 
management  will,  therefore,  be  ruinous.  However,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  this  proposal  meets  with  a  &vourable  reception  on  the 
part  of  some  Republicans  who  repudiate  Socialism.    The  transport 
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industries,  of  whom  the  majority  desire  to  become  employers,  number 
1,500,000.  Trade  and  transport  give  occupation  to  more  than 
1,000,000/^  proprietors  cultivating  their  own  lands  count  for  nearly 
2,500,000 ;  small  proprietors  for  nearly  800,000 ;  formers,  TnMayers^ 
and  planters  for  more  than  1,200,000;  landlords  and  fundholders 
for  more  than  500,000 ;  members  of  the  liberal  professions  for  nearly 
as  many ;  &c. 

Now  certain  Socialist  fictions  may  well  seduce  a  few  of  those 
small  employers  who  have  one  or  two  workmen,  and  a  few  medical  men 
and  barristers  in  search  of  a  means  of  bettering  their  position  or 
popularity ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  proprietors,  large  and  small, 
are  inaccessible  to  that  conception  which  has  Collectivism  for  its  final 
and  logical  result — the  seizure  by  the  State  of  the  whole  economic 
activity  of  the  country  and  the  forcing  of  every  man  fit  for  work  into 
the  ranks  of  State  functionaries.     But  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
Republicans  should  agree  to  oppose  propaganda  to  propaganda,  and 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  socialistic  Utopia  by  the  enunciation  of 
certain  principles,  which  I  summarise  thus :   Every  institution  is 
pernicious  which  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  an  individual  or 
a  group  from  competition,  for  it  results  in  apathy  and  decay.     Every 
institution  is  noxious  which  has  for  its  object  the  restraint  of  the 
intellectual  or  productive  activity  of  man.     Progress  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  coercive  interiierence  of  man  with  man,  and  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  control  by  man  of  external  nature. 

Yves  Guyot, 

Late  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  France. 
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London  could  be  sustained.  In  order,  therefore,  to  follow  out  this 
idea  I  have  taken  the  death  rates  of  London  for  the  last  decade — 
namely,  1881-1890 — and  have  compared  them  with  those  for  England 
generally,  as  well  as  with  the  various  registration  districts,  to  the 
number  of  forty-five  throughout  the  country.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  have  brought  to  light  some  remarkable  fects  and  figures. 
Some  of  these  are  wholly  unexpected,  and,  indeed,  quite  contrary  to 
what  I  believe  has  been  generaUy  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Others 
again  suggest  problems  and  invite  speculation,  such  as  might  well 
claim  the  attention  of  medical  men  and  others  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject. 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted  as  the  basis  of  this  inquiiy 
may  here  be  more  fully  explained.  The  index  for  comparison  I  have 
made  the  average  death  rate  for  England.  By  taking  this  as  a 
standard  it  is  more  easy  to  comprehend  the  variations  observed  in  the 
death  rates  recorded  for  London  and  the  other  districts.  By  com- 
paring, then,  the  death  rates  for  London  with  those  for  England,  it 
is  possible  approximately  to  gather  to  what  extent  London  is  above 
or  below  the  average,  and  to  what  extent  local  influences  may  be  at 
work  in  this  regard.  Then  by  means  of  a  comparison  between  the 
rates  for  the  various  registration  districts  and  London  it  is  possible 
to  see  to  what  extent  London  is  better  or  worse,  in  the  matter  of 
healthiness,  than  other  parts  of  England.  Lastly,  when  the  question 
of  individual  mortality  rates  comes  to  be  considered  and  contrasted, 
then  we  begin  to  see  the  special  forms  of  disease  which  appear  to  be 
more  particularly  associated  with  life  in  London,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  learn  that  in  regard  to  certain  maladies  Londoners  seem  to 
display  a  remarkable  freedom,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  ofier  any  satis- 
factory explanation. 

In  the  first  place  reference  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  the  period  above  named  shows  that  the  general  mortality 
for  London  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  whole  of  England.  I 
append  here  the  exact  figures  in  the  following  table. 


Comparison  between  the  Death  Bate  for  London  and  that  for  England  {all  Causes) 
per  Million  Persons  living  during  the  Decade  1881-1890 

1881 

1382         1883 

1834 

19,660 
20,390 

1885 

1886         1887 

19,278      18,791 
19,893      18,418 

1888 

1889 

1890 

England 
London 

18,880 
21,240 

( 
19,560  I    19,640 
21,300      20,470 

19,010 
19,670 

17,799 
19,626 

17,866 
17,470 

19,648 
20,978 

Analysis  of  these  figures  shows  two  or  three  points  which  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice.  First  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year 
1889  the  death  rate  for  London  was  bdow  that  for  England.  This, 
80  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  establishes  a  record  in  the 
history  of  these  rates.  To  inquire  into  the  perhaps  special  circum- 
stances imder.^wUoh.it  took,  [dace  is  not  needfriifor  the  pveso&i  < 
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Coming  now  tx)  the  chief  mortality  rates,  which  show  the  way  by 
which  Londoners  shufHe  oflf  their  mortal  coil,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
in  the  first  place,  that  these  are  scheduled  in  the  Registrar-Greneral's 
returns  under  twenty-four  heads — namely,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  typhus  fever,  enteric  fever,  simple  and 
continued  fever,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  cholera,  cancer,  tabes 
mesenterica,  phthisis,  other  tuberculous  afifections,  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system,  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  and  six  others 
which  do  not  especially  call  for  mention  here. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  by  any  means  all  of  these,  for  this 
article  is  merely  an  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  main 
features  of  London's  death  rates,  and  to  point  out  the  conclusions 
which  it  is  possible  to  educe  from  them. 

Taking  the  main  mortality  rates  in  their  order  of  precedence — 
that  is  to  say,  in  accordance  with  their  magnitude — we  find  that  they 
can  be  arranged  into  five  groups,  which  are  as  follows  :  (1)  respiratory 
diseases  ;  (2)  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  ;  (3)  phthisis  ;  (4)  dis- 
eases of  the  circulatory  system  ;  (5)  diseases  of  the  digestive  system. 
All  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  have  reference  to  the  main  organs 
of  the  body,  with  the  single  exception  of  phthisis.     In  respect  to 
this  disease,  however,  by  which,  of  course,  is  understood  pulmonary 
consumption,  and  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  the 
Eegistrar-General  has  assigned  a  special  group  for  itself.     For  statis- 
tical purposes  this  is  a  matter  of  obvious  importance.     The  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  tuberculosis  and  the  origin  and  progress  of 
tuberculous  diseases  is  far  in  advance  of  what  was  the  case  even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decade  which  is  under  discussion  ;   and  as  this 
knowledge  comes  to  be  more  and  more  applied  in  the  direction  of 
limiting  the  progress  and  dissemination  of  the  disease  the  statistics 
of  phthisis  will  acquire  in  the  future  an  added  value,  as  showing  the 
good  effects  of  the  application  of  scientific  facts  in  the  promotion  of 
the  well-being  of  the  community.     But  to  this  part  of  my  subject  I 
will  more  fully  refer  below.     In  addition  to  the  five  main  groups 
already  mentioned  there  are  two  other  death  rates  which  certainly 
claim  special  notice,  and  these  are  cancer,  and  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea.    The  former,  although  it  follows  at  a  considerable  distance 
behind  that  of  the  last  in  the  main  group,  forms,  nevertheless,  the 
sixth  great  cause  of  London's  mortality,  and  dysentery  and  diarrhoea 
run  it  very  close  in  this  respect.     Thus  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article  there  are  seven  chief  death  rates  to  which  attention  will  be 
drawn,  and  it  may  here  be  added  that  three  or  four  other  death  rates 
will  also  be  mentioned,  not  because  they  can  be  held  to  have  any 
perceptible  influence  either  one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  general 
mortality  of  London,  but  rather  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  their  pos- 
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from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  stands  pre-eminently  higher 
than  that  from  any  other  cause  in  London,  Londoners  may  never- 
theless still  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  record 
might  be  very  much  worse,  and  that,  heavy  as  the  proportion  is, 
even  the  rate  for  the  metropolis  is  exceeded  by  an  annual  average  of 
that  in  at  least  three  other  districts  throughout  the  decade.  Thus 
there  are  worse  places  than  London  in  this  respect,  despite  the  con- 
ditions which  are  so  inimical  to  infant  life  and  which  are  inseparable 
from  crowded  urban  communities,  of  which  the  metropolis  is  an 
obvious  example. 

One  of  the  main  features  which  impels  the  greatest  attention,  if 
not  surprise,  in  regard  to  the  comparison  of  the  death  rate  in 
London  with  those  of  the  other  registration  districts,  is  the  low  mor- 
tality from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  I  apprehend  that  to 
most  persons  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  absolutely  inconceivable 
that  the  death  rate  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  London 
should  be  almost  the  lowest  among  all  the  registration  districts. 
However,  it  is  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  rate  lower  than  that  for 
England  generally,  but  throughout  the  decade,  in  the  magority  of 
instances,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  other  districts.  The  following  table 
will  indicate  better  the  facts  which  bear  upon  this  point : — 

Comparison  beUoeen  the  Annual  Death  Rate  per  1,000  Persons  living  of  England 
and  London  from  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 


1881 

1882    1    1883 

1884    ';     188S 

1886 

1887 

2.546 
2,219 

1888 

1889 

1890 

England      .       S,600 
London        .       2,400 

2,640        2,700 
2.390        2,420 

2,660    1    2,600 
2,870    1    2,300 

2.650 
2,800 

2,465 
2.184 

2,423 
2,024 

2.494 
2,175 

ill 

Set 

8S 

ill 

London 
exceeded  by 
82  DittricU 

London 
exceeded  by 
86  DigtrictB 

ill 

is 

41 
III 

li 

Thus  it  will  be  gathered  from  this  that,  contrary  in  every  respect 
to  what  might  generally  be  supposed,  Londoners  do  exhibit,  so  fer 
as  statistics  show,  a  fireedom  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  must  be  regarded  with  extreme  satisfiwtion.  The  nervous 
system,  one  would  have  imagined,  above  all  the  rest  would  have 
shown  a  high  mortality.  The  wear  and  tear  of  Ufe  in  London, 
represented  by  so  many  features  inimical  to  a  natural  healthy  exist- 
ence, would  conceivably  be  the  chief  factor  in  contributing  to  this 
result.  Furthermore,  the  whole  contour,  so  to  speak,  of  London 
life — that  is  to  say,  the  nature  of  the  occupations  of  men  and 
women,  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  exacting  intellectual  pursuits 
of  certain  classes  of  the  community — ^are  all  largely  concerned  lu 
causing  a  higher  development  of  the  nervous  system  than  could  be 
expected  under  less  severe  conditions  of  life.     But,  despite  all  these 
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somewhere,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify  the  authority,  that 
the  population  of  London  is  recruited  every  year  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  from  country-bom  persons,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  draw 
a  cordon  around  the  metropolitan  area,  so  as  to  prevent  all  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  outside,  with  the  view  to  securing  the  marriage 
and  intermarriage  only  of  pure  Londoners,  a  time  would  come  when 
the  population  would  begin  to  die  out,  and  the  race  become  extinct. 
With  respect  to  the  first  statement,  I  have  no  means  of  question- 
ing its  accuracy ;  with  regard,  however,  to  the  second,  it  is  almost 
certainly  the  case  that  a  condition  of  things  such  as  is  here  fore- 
shadowed would  be  brought  about.  Analogy,  indeed,  would  go  fsur  to 
prove  its  correctness.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  part  of  the 
world  the  speed  of  life  is  so  great  as  it  is  in  London,  and  the  greater 
the  speed,  the  greater  is  the  wear  and  tear. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  out  of  the  human  machine 
great  demands  must  be  made  upon  its  organisation,  and  this  can  only 
be  brought  about  when  a  high  standard  of  proficiency  exists  in  all  its 
parts.  Herein,  then,  comes  the  difficulty.  As  in  the  case  of  animals 
so  in  man,  the  higher  the  breed  the  greater  must  the  care  be  in  the 
selection  of  progenitors.  In  other  words,  the  marriage  and  inter- 
marriage of  London  people  does  not  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  healthy  and  sound  race,  by  reason  of  the  exacting,  high-pressure 
conditions  of  life  in  the  midst  of  which  they  reside. 

In  keeping  with  the  observation  that  many  country-bom  people 
come  to  London  every  year  is  the  experience  which  is  to  be  gained 
by  merely  asking  a  London  policeman  the  way  to  a  particular  street. 
In  almost  every  instance  he  will  reply  to  you  in  tones  which  inevitably 
mark  his  provincial  origin.  It  may  be  the  dialect  of  Somersetshire, 
Essex,  Norfolk,  or  Kent,  or  some  other  rural  district,  but  it  is  never 
— ^well,  hardly  ever  in  the  pure  and  undiluted  twang  of  a  Cockney ; 
and  the  reason  is,  I  believe,  that  the  physique  of  the  London-bom 
man  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
when  recraits  are  wanted  for  this  branch  of  the  Government  service. 

On  referring  to  the  mortality  table  I  find  that  the  two  main 
<;auses  of  death  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are 
apoplexy  and  convulsions.  Of  apoplexy  it  need  only  be  said  that  it  is 
a  disease  which  is  only  indirectly  related  to  degeneration  of  nerve 
tissue ;  apoplexy  means  hsemorrhage  into  the  brain,  and  the  primaiy 
factor  in  bringing  about  this  result  is  disease  of  the  cerebral  blood- 
vessels. The  causes,  therefore,  which  lead  to  degeneration  of  the 
vascular  system  must  be  held  to  be  mainly  responsible  for  the  death 
rate  from  apoplexy.  Of  convulsions,  on  the  other  hand,  essentially  an 
infantile  malady,  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  that  the  urban  environ- 
ments, such  as  are  present  in  London,  are  both  directly  and  indirectly 
concerned  in  maintaining  a  high  death  rate  from  this  cause.  Never- 
theless even  the  death  rate  from  couMilsions  in  London  is  far  below 
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Thus,  judging  from  these  figures,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  in  London  the  sonoundings  are  pre- 
eminently £Eivoarable  to  the  dissemination  of  tnbercnlons  affections. 
Still  in  discussing  this  matter  due  consideiation  should  be  given  to 
the  fiEurt  that  in  and  about  the  metropolis  a  number  of  hosfntals  are 
to  be  found  which  become  the  homes  of  many  a  hapless  phthisical 
patient  who  has  come  from  the  provinces  for  medical  treatment. 
Doubtless,  as  with  cancer  so  with  phthisis,  there  is  a  certain  amoimt 
of  immigration  of  phthisical  patients  into  London,  which  foDows  as 
the  result  of  the  special  conveniences  provided  for  the  tieatment  of 
this  &tal  malady.     Quite  easily,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  London  is  for  this  reason  higher 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.    Despite,  however,  the  great  prominence 
of  the  death  rate  fix>m  this  special  cause,  there  is  yet  some  ground  Cor 
congratulation.    For  some  years  there  has  been  almost  a  continuous 
decline  in  the  mortality  from  phthisis,  and  there  are  good  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  actually  becoming  less  frequent  than 
it  used  to  be.     Since  the  discovery  by  Koch  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
in  1882  vast  strides  have  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  tuberculosis. 
This  discovery  enabled  us  to  determine  that  it  was  an  infective 
disease,  that  it  could  be  conveyed  from  one  person  to  anothar,  and 
that  certain  precautions  were  necessary  to  prevent  its  dissemination. 
The  mode  of  its  transmission  is  also  now  generally  understood.     In 
Germany  the  infective  nature  of  phthisiB  is  deemed  to  be  of  so  high 
a  character  that  the  most  extensive  measures  of  disinfection  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  destroy  the  contagion.    Moreover,  in  the 
German  hospitals  the  phthisical  patients  are  treated  in  the  same 
wards  as  the  fever  patients,  and  are  regarded  as  just  as  infectious 
as  the  latter.     In  this  country  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this 
method  of  treatment  does  not  prevail    The  infectivity  is  frdly  re- 
cognised, but  not  to  the  same  extent.    The  contagion  of  phthisis  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  discharges  from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of 
expectoration;   the  sputa  of  a   phthisical  patient  teem  with   the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  it  is  generaUy  held  that  the  requirements  of 
disinfection  are  amply  fulfilled  if  the  patient  be  made  to  expectorate 
into  a  vessel  containing  some  active  antiseptic,  by  which  the  bacilli 
are  quickly  destroyed. 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  evidence,  however,  confirmatoiy 
of  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  London  is  to  be  found  in  the  observa- 
tions published  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Campbell  concerning  the  mortality 
among  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  This  observer  has 
shown  that  out  of  126  consecutive  cases  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
no  fewer  than  41,  or  32^  per  cent.,  were  due  to  tuberculosis.  The 
chief  mortality  in  this  respect  was  among  the  monkeys  and  birds, 
and  these  fell  victims  to  the  disease  at  all  ages.  '  Sally,'  the  chim- 
panzee, whose  untimely  decease  excited  so  much  public  notice  some 
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The  diflesse  is  more  frequent  amoDg  men  in  the  proporti<Hi  of  8  to  1 
— a  fiict  to  which  man  j  causes  probably  contribate,  among  which 
exacting  physical  occupations  may  be  included.  In  attempting  to 
obtain  some  explanation  of  the  predominating  freqaency  of  heart 
disease  as  shown  by  women  in  comparison  with  men,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  refer  to  the  returns  under  the  head  of  acute  rheumatism  in 
London — this  being  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  cardiac  affections ; 
but  no  information  was  to  be  gained  therefrom,  the  statistics  showing 
an  almost  equal  death  rate  for  both  sexes. 

The  mortality  rate  which  comes  next  in  importance — the  fifth 
on  the  list — is  that  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  system.  We  have 
seen  that  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems  of  London  people 
bear  up  extremely  well  against  the  strain  of  high-speed  life,  and  the 
natural  query  which  follows  this  £EU!t  is,  How  does  the  digestive 
system  '  come  off'  under  the  same  conditions  ? 

Beference  to  the  returns  on  this  point  reveals  that  between  1881 
and  1884  inclusive  the  death  rate  under  the  head  of  the  digestive 
system  was  higher  for  London  than  for  England,  and  was  only  exceeded 
by  a  few  of  the  other  registration  districts.  Li  1885  the  rate  was  equal 
for  England  and  London,  while  from  1886  to  the  end  of  the  decade 
there  was  a  remarkable  decline  in  the  London  rate,  so  much  so  thaik 
not  only  was  it  below  that  for  England,  but  in  one  instance  it  was 
lower  than  that  in  thirty  out  of  the  other  forty-four  registration 
districts.  It  is  not  needful  to  dilate  upon  this  satisfactory  record 
as  another  instance  of  the  decline  in  the  rate  among  the  chief 
sources  of  mortality  in  London.  No  little  importance  may  be  assigned 
to  it.  An  investigation  of  the  returns,  however,  under  this  heading 
affords  grounds  for  further  satisfEiction.  In  the  first  place  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  some  -xt  least  of  the  diminished  mortality  to  a  fall 
in  the  deaths  from  dentition,  this  being  included  under  the  head  of 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system.  Secondly,  there  is  distinct  evidence- 
to  show  that  deaths  following  diseases  of  the  liver  have  within  recent 
years  perceptibly  declined.  Dr.  W.  Ogle  has  several  times  in  the 
annual  reports  drawn  attention  to  this  fact,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  satisfactory  result  may  be  attributed  to  an 
increasing  prevalence  of  temperance  among  the  community.  Of  the 
&11  in  the  death  rate  from  dentition  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
further  on. 

I  have  now  to  deal  with  the  death  rate  from  cancer,  forming  the 
sixth  on  the  list  of  the  chief  causes  of  London's  mortality,  and  here 
let  me  digress  for  a  moment  in  explanation  of  a  little  matter  of  ^ 
personal  nature.  In  1882,  while  working  upon  the  subject  of  cancer^ 
I  chanced  to  lay  hands  on  a  little  book  published  in  the  year  1865' 
by  the  late  well-known  and  able  surgeon  Charles  Moore,  called  The 
ArUecedenta  of  Cancer,  I  read  the  book  carefully  through ;  it  dealt 
in  a  suggestive  way  with  many  points  in  connection  with  the  disease. 
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also,  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  much  higher  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
first  ten  years.     It  is,  moreover,  the  case  that  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  is  higher  in  the  years   1860-1869  than  in  the  preceding 
decade — namely,  in  the  years  1850-1859.     In  short,  in   the  years 
1850-1859  the  increment  was  about  2,000  ;  in  1860-1869,  2,480; 
in  1870-1879,  3,200;  and  coming  to  closer  times,  in  1880-1889  the 
total  number  of  deaths  from  cancer  was  151,925,  with  an  increase  of 
no  less  than  5,886,  or  an  annual  average  increase  of  588.      As  the 
population  increases  at  about  the  rate  of  one-tenth  'in  every  ten 
years  the  influence  of  this  upon  the  cancer  returns  amounts  to  very 
little.     We  have,  then,  confessedly  to  face  the  fact  that  cancer  is 
increasing  in  our  midst  at  a  rate  which  bids  fair  to  become  more  and 
more  serious  with  the  advance  of  time.     But  how  does  this  increase 
affect  London  and  London  people  ?    This  is  the  point  which  is  of 
most  importance  in  connection  with  the  subject.     The  retnms  show 
that  whereas  the  cancer  death  rate  in  London  is  higher  than  that  for 
England,  yet  the  difference  between  the  two  is  very  small,  while  there 
are  many  registration  districts  in  which  the  cancer  rate  is  not  only 
far  above  that  for  London,  but    is  otherwise  phenomenally  high. 
There  is,  in  fact,  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that  London  proper 
is  by  no  means  a  district  in  which  cancer  is  extensively  prevalent,  or 
a  locality  in  which,  so  to  speak,  the  disease  can  be  regarded  as  endemic. 
Strictly  speaking  the  cancer  death  rate  in  London  is  by  no  means 
high,  and  even  such  as  it  is  good  reasons  exist  for  supposing  that  it 
is  not  the  true  index  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.     There  is,  for 
example,  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  largely  influenced  by  the  immi- 
grant cancer  cases  from  neighbouring  or  remote  districts.     In  other 
words,  London  is  often  regarded  by  certain  people  as  the  uUiraa  Thule 
of  medical  skill.     There  are  special  hospitals  and  special  wards  for 
the  treatment  of  cancer  in  London,  and  thither  patients  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  come  and  are  treated.     Ultimately,  however, 
when  death  mercifully  relieves  them  of  their  sufferings,  it  is  London 
which  is  credited  with  their  mortality. 

The  returns,  moreover,  show  that  whatever  influences  may  be  at 
work  to  contribute  to  this  result,  the  cancer  death  rate  in  London 
during  the  decade  1880-1890  was  an  augmenting  one — in  other 
words,  just  as  in  England  generally,  the  rate  exhibits  an  almost  un- 
varying increase.  The  fact  is  more  plainly  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Comparison  of  the  Cancer  Death  Bate  for  England  with  that  for  London  daring 
the  Decade  1881-1890  ^fr  MilUon  Persons  living 

1881 

188S 

1883 

188* 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1«» 

England 
London        . 

620 
610 

680 
610 

660 
660 

660 
660 

670 
640 

688 
648 

606 
690 

610 
683 

643 
696 

676 
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before,  the  disease  has  become  unequivocally  demonstrated,  the  pro- 
bability of  a  successful  result  is  largely  enhanced  by  its  early  removal. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Cancer  commences  in  each  person  as 
a  local  disease ;  but  it  spreads  and  infects,  by  means  of  the  lym- 
phatics and  blood-vessels,  first  the  lymphatic  glands  and  then  the  more 
distant  organs  of  the  body.  When  this  has  occurred,  the  disease  is  no 
longer  a  local  one ;  it  has  become  what  is  called  constitutional.  It  is 
therefore  manifest  that  the  most  favourable  time  at  which  to  obtain 
the  best  results  from  surgical  interference  is  when  the  disease  persists 
simply  as  a  local  growth,  and  when  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body 
have  not  received  the  impress  of  a  cancerous  taint. 

Since  1883,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  my  paper  above  referred 
to,  many  observers  have  directed  attention  to  the  alarming  increase 
in  the  general  mortality  from  cancer,  and  many  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  this  augmenting  prevalence.  By  some  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  away  the  growing  proportions  of 
the  cancer  statistics,  and  anything  which  the  able  statistician  at  the 
Registrar-General's  Office,  Dr.  William  Ogle,  has  to  say  on  this 
subject  cannot  but  be  accepted  with  great  weight ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
now  felt  that  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  cancer  is  increasing. 

No  sophistry  can  dispose  of  hard  matters  of  fact  which  are  almost 
the  daily  experience  of  every  medical  man  practising  in  these  islands. 
Moreover  the  experience  of  hospital  surgeons  is  to  the  effect  that 
more  cancerous  patients  come  under  their  care  for  surgical  treatment 
than  used  formerly  to  be  the  case.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
mortality  from  the  disease,  although  it  shows  a  progressive  rate  among 
men,  is  lower  in  proportion  than  is  the  rate  of  increase  among  women. 
In  this,  perhaps,  it  is  quite  possible  to  recognise  the  good  influence  of 
surgical  treatment.  Surgery  alone  is  the  sheet-anchor  by  which  the 
hapless  victims  of  cancer  can  expect  to  hold  their  own.  Nothing  has 
ever  been  discovered  so  far  which  possesses  a  tithe  of  its  efficacy,  and  the 
utility  of  its  results  is  endorsed  both  by  science  and  ample  experience. 
To  temporise  with  such  a  disease  as  cancer  is  a  fatal  policy  to  adopt, 
and  a  grave  responsibility  is  assumed  by  any  one  who,  knowing  other- 
wise, heedlessly  presses  it  upon  the  patient.  Moreover  to  its  unerring 
end  cancer  will  always  progress.  The  patient  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  in  what  terrible  eventualities  a  tumour  pronounced  to  be 
cancerous  will  result,  and  yet  because,  forsooth,  nothing  at  its  com- 
mencement calls  for  special  notice,  saving  its  actual  presence,  great 
efforts  are  often  made  to  overrule  the  implicit  advice  of  the  surgeon 
as  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  removal,  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  in  the  future. 

But  what  is  now  the  generally  accepted  belief  as  to  the  main  cause 
of  the  increase  of  cancer  ?  This  is  a  question  which  the  public  may 
very  properly  raise  at  the  present  juncture,  when  the  tale  of  the  death- 
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I  whatever  their  special  endowments  by  nature  may  have  been,  nothing 

I  would  excuse  or  justify  those  acts  of  self-murder  to  which  they  gave 

way.    Moral  courage  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  a  strong  feature  in 

[  children  of  that  age  ;  nevertheless  they  must  have  possessed  courage 

,  of  some  sort  to  have  accomplished  their  suicidal  purpose,  and  it  is 

precisely  for  this  reason  that  their  suicidal  acts  are  the  more  to  be 

j;  regretted.     An  analysis  of  the  Returns  under  this  heading  for  the 

whole  decade  1881-90  shows  that  in  London  three  boys  between  the 

ages  of  10  and  15,  and   seventy   between  15  and  20,  committed 

suicide ;  while  for  the  same  period  one  girl  is  recorded  as  having 

!  killed  herself  at  five  years  of  age,  six  others  as  having  done  so 

between  10  and  15,  and  seventy-three  between   15  and  20.     This 

gives  an  annual  average  of  about  seven  deaths  from  suicides  in  males 

and  exactly  eight  in  females  under  the  age  of  20.     To  reflective 

persons  these  figures  must  appear  conceivably  extraordinary.     The 

record  of  the  male  suicides  does  not  call  so  much  for  notice,  but  in 

tlie  case  of  the  females  the  matter  is  altogether  diflferent.     If  life  is 

ever  appreciated  at  all,  one  would  imagine  that  it  would  be  most  so 

in  the  budding  days  of  a  woman,  when  the  sunshine  of  her  attractions 

was  beginning  to  shed  its  radiancy  around  her,  causing  that  to  spring 

into  being  which  must  ever  be  a  source  of  instinctive  pleasure — the 
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introduced  which  excluded  every  wild  passion  and  enjoined  the  strictest  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  contest  as  a  duty ;  here  the  principle  of  forbidding  the  youthful 
ambition  to  be  desecrated  by  any  consideration  of  gain  was  established ;  here, 
finally,  came  into  use,  in  contrast  to  the  flowing  robes  of  the  lonians,  a  short  and 
light  dress  for  men,  which  was  to  promote  the  health  and  agility  of  the  body. 

The  short  light  dress  was  the  result  of  the  games  and  training 
schools ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  the  flowing  robes  of  the 
lonians,  and  the  habits  of  life  bound  up  with  these,  had  continued  to 
prevail  in  continental  Greece,  both  the  spirit  and  the  capacity  for 
exploits  like  the  running  charge  of  Marathon,  or  the  race  of  Pheidip- 
pides,  would  have  been  non-existent,  and  Greece  would  have  been 
conquered  as  Ionia  was.  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  here  that 
the  absence  of  any  such  exercise  and  games  for  women  was  a  main 
cause  of  the  degraded  position  of  women  in  Greece,  excepting  only 
at  Sparta,  and  that  perhaps  such  influences  as  lawn-tennis,  and 
cycling,  and  gymnastics  may  achieve  far  more  than  all  the  associations 
for  women's  rights  or  dress  reform,  in  doing  away  with  the  cramping 
barbarisms  of  encumbering  skirts,  deformed  feet,  and  misshapen 
figures,  and  thus  help  in  attaining  the  true  ideal  of  fem^inine  grace, 
dignity,  and  robustness,  and  in  ultimately  producing  a  race  of  children 
among  whom  such  a  thing  as  *  delicacy '  shall  be  a  rare  reproach. 

Probably,  however,  those  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  do  not 
dispute  that  recreations  may  have  very  far-reaching  effects  on  national 
character,  and  even  on  national  history.  But  they  may  legitimately 
ask  whether  any  such  claims  can  be  established  on  behalf  of  football. 

Now  about  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  useless,  except  among  s 
very  few,  to  pursue  the  following  line  of  argument : — 

The  people,  year  by  year,  are  leaving  the  country  and  settling  in  the  towns. 
From  various  causes,  such  as  railways  and  tramways,  people  everywhere  are 
using  their  legs  less  than  the  last  generation  did.  The  inevitable  tendency  of 
this  is  to  impair,  not  only  the  physical  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  those  sturdy 
qualities  of  character  which  reason  and  experience  show  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  such  vigour  and  robustness,  and  also  to  be  necessary  conditions  of  the  true 
well-being  and  greatness  of  a  nation.  Fortunately,  fox-hunting  still  goes  on ;  and 
the  fanatics  have  not  yet  destroyed  the  Game  Laws.  Winter  rowing  flourishes— at 
least  at  the  Universities — so  that  the  fashion  of  taking  hard  exercise,  and  eren  of 
facing  some  risks  and  hurts,  exists  among  the  upper  classes,  whose  example  keeps 
alive  among  the  masses  a  craving  for  something  not  entirely  tame  and  sweatless. 
And  this  something  is  growing  up. 

Football  has  always  existed  at  our  greater  schools.  But  these  schools  haTe 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  others  of  a  similar  type  have  sprung  up  all  oTer 
the  country.  Now  these  schools  do  not  pretend  to  supply  a  better  intellectasl 
education  than  may  be  obtained  in  the  heart  of  our  large  towns.  Their  miao 
purpose  is  to  deliver  boys  at  the  critical  age  of  growth,  who  are  receiving  a  com- 
plete education,  from  the  sedentary  habits  almost  inseparable  from  life  in  great 
cities.  Football,  being  the  best  available  form  of  winter  exercise,  has  consequently 
spread  from  the  older  schools  to  many  others.  It  has  been  played  under  many 
forms,  but  these  are  reducing  themselves  to  two.  Both  of  these  are  becoming 
more  organised,  scientific,  and  competitive  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that, 
wherever  either  of  them  has  taken  fair  root,  it  is  winning  the  heart  of  boylood 
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footbaU,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  fisu^ts.  The  newspapers 
have  a  perfect  craze  for  reporting  football  accidents,  and  even  such  a 
very  insignificant  form  of  accident  as  a  fractured  collar-bone  is  sure 
to  be  duly  chronicled.  Deaths  certainly  do  not  escape  notice,  and  the 
total  number  of  deaths  ascribed  to  football  in  the  years  1890, 1891,  and 
1892  was  23,  22,  and  26  respectively,  whilst  154  broken  limbs  and  212 
minor  accidents,  some  of  them  very  minor,  were  reported  in  the  same 
period.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  approximate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who  play,  and  therefore  of  the  pre- 
cise danger  of  the  game.  But  we  may  safely  assert  that  football  kills 
a  less  proportion  annually  than  one  in  50,000  of  those  who  play  at 
all,  and  that  less  than  one  in  7,000  breaks  a  limb.  In  my  own 
personal  experience,  I  have  had  to  do  with  football  for  thirty-five 
years.  At  no  school  with  which  I  have  been  connected  has  there  ever 
been  a  death ;  I  can  remember  one  broken  leg  among  boys,  and  one 
among  men,  and  I  think  three  broken  arms.  Nor  do  I  recollect 
hearing  of  a  single  directly  fatal  .accident  among  Scotch  clubs  which 
play  Eugby  rules,  and  only  of  one  indirectly  fatal  accident.  The 
experience,  I  may  add,  of  the  greatest  li\'ing  authority  on  school 
health.  Dr.  Clement  Dukes,  of  Rugby  School,  is  similar  to  mine.  My 
impression  is,  though  I  cannot  adduce  facts  to  prove  it,  that  the 
majority  of  the  serious  accidents  arise  out  of  the  rough  and  foul  play 
which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  result  of  professionsJism  and  of  the 
allied  system  of  cup  ties.  WTienever  the  game  ceases  to  be  played  in 
a  sportsmanlike  spirit,  players  are  to  be  found  who  wantonly  injure 
opponents  with  a  view  of  putting  them  hxyi^a  de  combat  when  this  can 
be  done  in  such  an  underhand  way  that  malicious  purpose  cannot  be 
positively  proved.  But  of  this  more  in  the  sequel.  Generally,  from 
all  the  evidence  I  can  collect,  the  following  conclusion  seems  justified. 
Amateur  football,  when  the  public  opinion  of  the  players  condemns 
foul  play  and  the  infliction  of  wilful  injuries  as  criminal  and  odious, 
is  not  more  dangerous  than  almost  any  winter  game  or  sport  which 
is  active  enough  to  promote  a  vigorous  muscular  development  and 
high  animal  spirits.  It  is  less  dangerous  than  hunting,  and  infinitely 
less  dangerous,  in  the  long  run,  than  abstinence  from  open-air 
exercise  on  the  part  of  those  who  lead  a  generally  indoor  Ufe.  b 
a  word,  by  developing  the  chest  and  the  limbs,  by  quickening  the 
circulation  and  purifying  the  blood,  football  saves  far  more  Kves  than 
it  destroys. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  answering  the  preliminary  objections  on  the 
score  of  danger  I  have  made  some  direct  progress  in  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  Surely,  whatever  tends  to  quicken  the  circulation,  to  raise 
the  spirits,  and  to  purify  the  blood  is,  ipso  factOy  a  moral  agent. 
This  is  so  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  more  especially  the  case  during  the  age 
of  boyhood.  It  is  an  incalculable  blessing  to  this  country  that  such  a 
sport  is  so  enthusiastically  beloved  byalmost  all  that  part  of  our  boyhood 
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These  observations,  of  course,  hold  good  for  both  of  the  two  great 
forms  of  modem  football,  Eugby  and  Association.  But,  in  the  ease 
of  the  latter,  we  are  met  by  the  astounding  feet  that  over  almost  the 
whole  of  the  North  of  England,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Association  football  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  represen- 
tative game.  It  is  certainly  not  an  exaggerated  statement  to  say 
that  most  of  the  leading  Northern  clubs  do  not  rear  their  players,  but 
buy  them,  and  that  the  teams  which  take  part  in  the  national  and 
other  great  matches  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  professional 
players.     This  used  not  to  be  so. 

In  1872  three  of  the  English  players  were  from  Oxford,  one  from 
Cambridge,  one  from  Harrow  Hangers,  and  some  of  the  remainder 
were  genuine  representatives  of  the  large  towns.  The  Scotchmen 
were  all  keen,  genuine  amateurs,  chiefly  of  the  working  classes.  The 
change  is  lamentable  from  many  points  of  view ;  but  let  us  be  feir, 
and  state  its  advantages. 

Professionals,  we  must  admit,  usually  play  better  than  amateurs; 
unless,  indeed,  there  were  amateurs  in  football,  as  there  are  in 
English  cricket,  who  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  game 
throughout  the  season.  And  therefore  the  big  matches  are  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  a  magnificent  game,  and  have  an  undoubted  tendency  to 
excite  and  keep  alive  popular  admiration  for  courage,  activity,  and 
endurance,  and  to  create  a  corresponding  contempt  for  the  feebleness 
which  city  life  and  the  modem  superabimdance  of  artificial  locomotion 
are  sure  to  cause  if  not  counteracted  by  other  agencies. 

The  big  match,  again,  is  imitated  on  every  available  bit  of 
ground  ;  the  boy's  ambition  is  to  kick  an  actual  football,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  amuse  himself  with  the  best  imitation  he  can  get.  The 
same  spirit  shows  itself  in  other  ways,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
recent  manias,  as  they  are  called,  for  cycling  and  for  golf  are  parts 
of  a  most  necessary  reaction  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  legs,  which 
has  been,  to  a  very  large  extent,  brought  about  by  the  popularity  of 
football. 

But  what  of  the  thousands  of  stationary  spectators  ?  Well,  for 
my  own  part,  I  prefer  to  be  taking  exercise  in  some  form  myself;  and 
there  is  no  lesson  which  I  more  strongly  urge  upon  football-play^^ 
than  that,  if  they  are  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  when  their 
football  days  are  over,  they  should  use  every  spare  aftemoon  they  can 
get  in  using  their  own  limbs  and  quickening  their  own  circulations. 
But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  large  part  of  the  spectators 
are  manual  labourers.  They  do  not  want  exercise  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, but  they  want  rest,  the  open  air,  and  some  excitement  which 
stirs  their  blood.  They  get  all  this  from  the  big  football  matches. 
The  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and  Blackburn  would 
not  be  crowded  with  eager  pedestrians  if  the  football  matches  ceased ; 
but  the  public-houses,  and  reading-rooms,  and  young  men's  institutes 
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and  it  would  practically  shut  out  genuine  amateurs  from  first-class 
football  altogether.  If  this  were  all,  it  is  surely  enough  to  prove 
that,  from  the  very  fact  of  one  game  having  become  an  exhibition 
by  paid  performers,  the  other  should  be  preserved  religiously  as  a 

•  Since  writiDg  the  above,  I  have  learned  that  a  competition  has  been  instituted 
this  year  among  purely  Amateur  Association  Clubs,  seventy-nine  in  number.  Very 
few  of  these  are  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  but  a  large  number  are  in  the  colliery 
country  of  the  north-east  coart.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  such. clubs  as  Old 
Etonians  and  Crusaders  meeting  genuine  working-men  from  Darlington  and  Bishop 
Auckland  in  friendly  contest.  £very  true  sportsman  must  wish  this  movement  all 
success  and  wide  extension. 
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occupations  for  odd  times  when  there  is  no  regular  game  going  on. 

Fourthly,  it  makes  Kugby  football  share  the  notorious  defect  of 
most  of  our  games,  which  is  that  they  throw  too  much  work  on  the 
lower  limbs  and  too  little  on  the  upper. 

All  this,  and  more,  has  been  done  for  the  sake  of  the  gallery  and 
the  gate !  The  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  the  true  defence  against 
professionalism,  is  for  the  Eugby  Union  in  some  respects  to  retrace 
its  steps. 

Of  course,  the  words  *  retrograde '  and  *  reactionary '  will  be  used 
with  reference  to  any  such  proposal.  Why,  I  may  ask,  should  these 
be  terms  of  reproach  ?  Does  not  every  man  find,  at  some  time  or 
other,  that  he  has  gone  too  far  in  one  direction  ?  Is  it  not,  in  fact, 
a  necessary  condition  of  all  true  progress  that  we  should  sometimes 
do  so? 

In  such  a  case  a  wise  man  is  universally  'retrograde.'  An 
average  man  stops  where  he  is ;  a  fool  goes  further  in  the  wrong 
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able  but  ludicrous ;  and  so  to  accomplish  what  the  holiest  and  the 
wisest  of  saints  and  philosophers  had  failed  to  achieve  :  to  attack 
that  most  hideous  and  pernicious  of  human  vices  with  a  more 
effective  weapon  than  preaching  or  denunciation  :  to  make  tjnunts 
and  torturers  look  not  merely  horrible  and  hateful,  but  pitiful  and 
ridiculous.  *  Yes/  Mr.  Jowett  said :  *  and  that  is  the  work  that 
Carlyle  would  undo.' 

An  amusing  if  somewhat  extreme  example  of  his  own  excep- 
tional kindliness  and  tolerance  was  provoked  or  evoked  on  another 
occasion  by  the  genius  of  Dickens.  One  evening  while  he  was  a 
guest  at  my  father's  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  immortal  and  ever  delightful 
figure  misintroduced  by  his  creator  or  his  painter  as  *  Our  Bore.* 
His  delight  on  making  that  acquaintance  it  would  need  the  pen  of 
a  Dickens  to  describe;  and  I  only  wish  Mr.  Dickens  could  have 
witnessed  it.  (This,  however,  as  Charles  Lamb's  typically  Scottish 
acquaintances  would  have  objected,  was  impossible,  because  he  was 
dead.)  But  after  repeated  eruptions  and  subsidences  of  insup- 
pressible  and  really  boyish  laughter  he  protested — and  not  entirely,  I 
fancy,  in  fun — that  bores  ought  not  to  be  so  pitilessly  made  fun  of, 
for  they  were  usually  good  men.  And  I  do  not  think  this  was  said 
in  the  sardonic  sense  or  in  the  subacid  spirit  of  a  disciple  of 
Thackeray. 

To  the  great  genius  and  the  coequally  great  character  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  I  rejoice  to  remember  that  no  Scotchman  can  ever  have 
paid  more  loyal  homage  than  Mr.  Jowett.     Scott's  noble  disclaimer 
of  potential  equality  or  possible  rivalry  with  Bums  as  a  poet  aroused 
such  generous  and  sympathetic  admiration  in  his  own  high-minded 
and  clear-sighted  spirit  as  cannot  be  recalled  without  cordial  plea- 
sure.     Of  poetry  he  used  to  say  that  he  considered  himself  not 
80  much  a  good  critic  as  *  a  good  foolometer ; '  but  however  that 
may  have  been,  I  always  found  him  an  admirable  critic  of  character. 
Always,  I  must  add,  except  in  one  instance :  he  retained  so  much 
of   the   singular    Byronic    superstition    as    to    persist — even  after 
Mr.  Froude's  unanswerable  and  final  demonstration  of  the  truth— in 
closing  the  eyes  of  his  judgment  if  not  of  his  conscience  to  the 
universal  evidence  of  irrefragable  proof  against  the  character  and  the 
honour  of  Childe  Juan.     Upon  affectation  and  pretention  he  was 
only  not  too  severe  because  no  man  can  be  too  severe :  upon  self- 
indulgence  and  sensuality  he  may  have  been  inclined  to  pass  sen- 
tence in  a  tone  or  spirit  so  austere  as  to  prove,  had  other  evidence 
been  wanting,  how  perfectly  and  how  naturally  Spartan  was  his  own 
devotion  to  a  purely  and  exclusively  intellectual  and  moral  line  of  life 
and  scheme  of  thought.     And  yet  he  had  for  the  most  affected  of 
sensualists  and  the  most  pretentious  of  profligates  a  sort  of  tender 
or  admiring  weakness  which  does  not  as  usual  admit  of  the  obrious 
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even  in  Mr.  Jowett  the  Master  of  Balliol  wonld  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  break  out  and  rise  to  the  surfieuse  *  when  there  was  no  need  of 
ixxzh  vanity.*  But  these  slips  or  descents  tram  the  natural  man  into 
the  professional  pedagogue  were  admirably  rare  :  and  even  if  it  can- 
not be  confidently  afiirmed  that  his  bright  and  brave  intelligence  was 
always  wholly  unaflTected  by  the  foggy  damp  of  Oxonian  atmosphere, 
it  is  certainly  undeniable  that  the  aflfection  was  never  so  serious  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  most  malignant  imbecile  to  compare  or  to  con- 
found him  with  such  typical  and  unmistakable  apes  of  the  Dead  Sea 
asMarkPattisoUyOr  such  renascent  blossoms  of  the  Italian  renascence 
as  the  Platonic  amorist  of  blue-breeched  gondoliers  who  is  now  in 
Aretino's  bosom.  The  cult  of  the  calamus,  as  expounded  by  Mr. 
Addington  Symonds  to  his  fellow  calamites,  would  have  found  no  ac- 
ceptance or  tolerance  with  the  translator  of  Plato. 

There  was  no  touch  in  Mr.  Jowett  of  the  singularly  mean  and  per- 
verse kind  of  stupidity  which  makes  or  used  to  make  the  professional 
parasites  of  Tennyson  and  of  Browning,  of  Dickens  and  of  Thackeray, 
respectively  ready  to  decry  or  to  depreciate  the  supposed  competitor 
or  rival  of  their  master ;  nor  were  his  critical  estimates,  I  should  say, 
at  all  generally  or  unduly  coloured  or  biassed  by  personal  associations. 
Had  the  names  of  Robert  Browning  and  Matthew  Arnold  been  to 
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The  Italian  Senate 

Among  those  problems,  neither  few  nor  easy,  which  have  arisen  with 
the  advent  of  democracy  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  modem 
State,  the  problem  of  the  Upper  House  is,  certainly,  neither  the  least 
important  nor  the  least  difficult  to  solve. 

When  there  was  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
classes,  and  their  interests  were  separate,  it  was  a  natural  consequence 
that  each  of  them  should  be  represented  in  the  political  constitution  of 
the  State  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reciprocally  conciliate  their  influence 
in  common  interests,  and  for  the  better  ordering  of  public  aflfairs  under 
either  a  republican  or  a.  monarchical  rSgime.  In  this  combination,  the 
Commons,  or  Lower  Chamber,  represented  the  interests  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, or  rather  of  the  working-classes :  those  to  whom  government 
owes  its  most  active  resources,  and  whose  interests  derive  from  govern- 
ment the  most  practical  and  positive  results.  The  Upper  Chamber, 
standing  above  the  Lower,  with  its  essentially  moderative  functions, 
represented — ^rather  than  the  individual  interests  of  a  class — the  high 
political  interests  of  a  State,  whatever  may  have  been  its  constitu- 
tion ;  because  the  classes  whence  it  was  recruited  generally  possessed 
political  authority  over  the  whole  country  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
words — that  is  to  say,  with  all  it  contains  of  ideals,  aspirations, 
mysteries  not  always  accessible  to  ordinary  mortals,  but  yet  the 
special  vocation  of  those  classes.  Thus  in  the  oldest  European  con- 
stitutions nearly  all  the  Upper  Houses  were  hereditary. 

As  intermediaries  between  the  people  and  the  Crown,  these 
powers,  having  perfectly  distinct  characteristics,  have  as  often 
stemmed  the  ambition  of  princes  as  bridled  the  impulses  of  the  masses. 
It  is  true  that  the  respective  classes  represented  have  not  seldom 
made  use  of  the  power  wielded  by  them  for  their  own  advantage,  and 
for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  their  respective  privileges* 
None  the  less  is  their  history  bound  up  with  all  the  glories  of  the 
nations  to  which  they  belonged. 

But  although  class  distinction  has  disappeared  in  the  dead  leve 
of  modem  society,  the  two  Chambers  have  remained  in  the  constitu- 
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to  three :  the  Upper  House  that  is  hereditary ;  the  Upper  House  for 
life  and  by  royal  decree ;  the  Upper  House  by  election.  In  some 
constitutions  these  principles  are  combined,  thus  forming  mixed 
systems.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  bases  upon  which  stand  existing  Upper 
Houses  are  those  we  have  indicated :  viz.  heredity,  royal  decree,  or 
popular  election.  Needless  to  say  that  each  responds  to  a  different 
concept  of  the  origin  of  power.  The  first  remains  as  a  trace  of 
ancient  feudal  power.  The  second  represents  a  mode  of  compromise 
between  divine  right  and  the  will  of  the  people.  The  last  is  the 
product  of  new  constitutional  powers.  And  before  proceeding  further 
in  the  search  of  any  tentative  solution  of  the  problem,  we  will  pause 
to  examine  briefly  these  three  forms  of  the  constitution  of  an  Upper 
House  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  functions  of  modem  society. 

The  hereditary  Upper  House  may  possibly  continue  to  exist  for 
an  indefinite  period  in  countries  where  it  is  still  working,  according 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  Where 
it  exists,  there  exist  classes  who,  although  not  officially  recognised  as 
such,  are  yet  more  specially  the  depositories  of  the  theoretical  know- 
ledge and  the  possessors  of  the  practical  aptitude  for  government.  A 
country  may  still  be  considered  fortunate,  but  for  a  priori  reasons, 
in  the  possession  of  such  a  tradition,  which  is  a  veritable  school  of 
high  politics,  exercising  on  the  masses  a  salutary  and  moderating 
influence. 

But  except  under  these  conditions — from  the  fiwt  that,  even  where 
this  system  is  already  working,  it  is  susceptible  of  alteration  or 
decadence — ^there  is  no  longer  any  reason  in  the  world  to  give  the 
legislative  power  to  any  certain  number  of  families;  to  one  more 
than  to  the  other.  It  is  a  concept  which  has  no  longer  any  basis  in 
modem  law.  An  hereditary  House,  despite  the  advantages  it  might 
have  in  certain  cases,  is  inconceivable  in  a  modem  democracy,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  a  tradition  that  is  sustained  by  its  own  practical 
utility,  with  regard  to  the  local  conditions  in  which  it  has  its  being. 

Continuing  by  way  of  elimination,  let  us  consider  the  Upper 
House  on  the  elective  system.  We  have  already  indicated  the  radical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  practical  application  of  this  system. 
Given  an  absolute,  unanimous  popular  will,  formulated  by  a  majority, 
how  is  it  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  manifestations  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  capable  of  reciprocally  controlling  and  contradicting  each 
other  ?  All  sorts  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  circumvent  this 
difficulty  and  many  formulas  have  been  nominaUy  discovered,  but  in 
societies  not  possessing  class  distinctions,  political  election  really  stands 
for  popular  election.  Whether  this  be  of  higher  or  lower  calibre,  so- 
long  as  the  people  elect  the  members  of  both  Houses,  the  represen- 
tation of  both  is  the  same,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  rational 
to  expect  of  them  to  reciprocally  modify  each  other.  In  ^^^^ 
federations  where  the  Upper  House  sometimes  represents  the  different 
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the  verification  of  their  qualifications,  whiih  examines  the  titles  of 
persons  appointed  to  this  oflBce,  and  especially  their  place  in  the 
categories  indicated  in  the  statute.  The  report  of  the  committee  on 
each  candidate  is  submitted  to  the  assembly  and  carried  by  * 
majority.  And  on  that  vote  depends  the  confirmation  of  the  royal 
appointment.  It  is  seldom  that  the  royal  choice  does  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  senate,  but  there  have  been  such  exampl^' 
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This  substitution  would  not  only  eliminate  the  opportunist  poli- 
tical influence  of  the  Government  in  the  construction  of  the  highest 
assembly  of  the  State,  but  that  institution  would  gain  the  great 
advantage  of  exchanging  what  has  hitherto  been  an  empty  title  for  a 
representative  one.  The  dignitaries  of  various  degrees  chosen  by 
Government  as  members  of  an  Upper  House  presently  do  not  represent, 
nor  claim  to  represent,  anybody  but  themselves.  The  body  to  which 
they  belong  is  alienated  from  their  elevation,  and  this  honour  does 
not  imply  any  representation  of  these  categories  in  Parliament,  nor 
does  the  person  elected  receive  from  them  any  responsibility  or 
authority. 

Members  elected  by  the  Government  can  but  be  supporters  of  the 
Government :  their  sole  responsibility  is  to  the  Gt)vemment  which  has 
elected  them ;  their  only  authority  must  emanate  from  Government. 
And  this  is  what  paralyses  the  action  of  assemblies  that  are  thus 
composed. 

Now,  although  we  may  indulge  in  every  hypothesis  as  to  the  fiitnre 
of  the  two  Chambers  in  a  democratic  State,  no  other  formula  offers 
possibilities  of  their  vitality  and  usefulness  but  that  of  opposing  to 
the  unreasoning  and  almost  instinctive  vote  of  the  masses  the  rational 
and  deliberate  vote  of  the  intellectual  and  industrious  classes.  It  is 
the  only  means  of  preserving  the  distinctive  character  of  the  two 
assemblies — ^to  everyone  his  own  vocation  and  the  office  to  which  it 
appertains  in  the  ordering  of  the  State.  It  is  most  vital  to  restore  to 
the  Upper  House,  in  value,  that  which  the  Lower  House  has  gained 
by  the  extension  of  franchise ;  each  retaining  their  respective  power 
and  authority,  so  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  Constitution  may  remain 
undisturbed. 

The  categories  designated  in  the  Italian  statute  exist  in  every 
monarchy  and  in  every  republic.  When  we  suggested  that  each 
should  propose  its  own  candidate  to  the  Upper  House  rather  than 
Cabinet  Ministers,  it  is  self-evident  that  we  oidy  had  in  view  nations 
under  monarchical  rule,  where,  to  preserve  the  prestige  and  authority 
of  the  Crown,  the  intervention  of  the  classes  represented  should  be 
limited  to  the  right  to  propose  the  candidate,  without  encroaching 
on  the  royal  prerogative.  To  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  to  found 
in  those  categories  where  it  is  possible  colleges  having  the  power  to 
vote  and  to  designate  to  the  King  their  candidates. 

It  would  be  the  first  step  towards  confronting  those  classes  with 
the  uncertain  future,  which  is  gradually  menacing  the  grave  interests 
in  their  keeping,  and  which  they  represent  in  front  of  the  ungovern- 
able currents  of  the  masses.  In  republican  countries,  these  classes 
might  form  themselves  into  electoral  colleges,  each  representing  the 
interests  with  which  it  is  identified.  These  interests  are,  indeed, 
nation^  interests.  Under  cover  of  that  liberty  which  offers  every 
feu^ility  of  assimilation  and  appreciation  to  popular  passions,  it  is  but 
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THE  ANONYMOUS  CRITIC 


Enough,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  enough,  has  already  been 
said  and  written  firom  the  political  side  about  M.  Emile  Zola's  recent 
discourse  to  us  on  Anonymity  in  Journalism.  Most  of  those  who 
possess  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  must  have  felt,  on 
reading  M.  Zola's  acute  and  suggestive  remarlu,  that  their  substantial 
agreement  with  his  conclusions  was  a  fortunate  sequel  to  their  very 
grave  doubts  as  the  soundness  of  his  premisses.  They  were  folly 
satisfied,  however,  with  his  admirably  candid  admission,  made  after 
an  elaborate  review  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  French  signed 
article,  that  we  '  should  not  have  to  press  him  hard  to  force  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  anonymity  alone  would  restore  honesty  aad  dis- 
interestedness to  our  political  newspapers.'  Such  an  avowal,  with  its 
implied  tribute — a  tribute  which  few  Englishmen,  perhaps,  would  have 
ventured  to  render  in  so  unqualified  a  form — to  the  virtues  of  our  own 
system  is,  in  fjAmiliar  language,  '  good  enough '  for  English  journal' 
ists ;  they  will  no  doubt  willingly  spare  M.  Zola  the  pressure  which 
he  deprecates. 

The  anonymity,  however,  of  critical  as  distinguished  firom  political 
journalism  is  not  quite  such  a  causa  finita  with  us ;  the  unsigned 
review  has  not  won  so  complete  an  argumentative  victory  as  the  un- 
signed political  article.  There  are  undoubtedly  more  Englishmen 
who  will  be  impressed  by  M.  Zola's  observations  on  this  latter  part  of 
his  subject  than  by  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  former  branch  of  it. 
There  are  probably  even  some  whose  suffrages  will  be  captured  outright 
by  his  effective,  but  nevertheless  misleading,  way  of  putting  his  case 
against  our  system.  When  he  '  confessed '  that,  while  recognising 
the  necessity  for  anonymity  in  political  matters,  *  he  was  none  the 
less  surprised  that  it  could  exist  in  literary  matters,'  there  were 
those  among  us,  no  doubt,  who  thought  that  the  surprise  was  well 
warranted.  When  he  said  that  '  here  he  entirely  failed  to  grasp  the 
situation,'  it  occurred  to  them,  I  dare  say,  that  they  could  not  grasp 
it  either.  And  when,  referring  *  especially  to  articles  of  criticism, 
judgments  pronounced  upon  the  play,  the  book,  the  work  of  art,'  he 
asked,  with  an  admirable  rhetorical  TialveU, '  Can  there  be  such  a  ttiing 
as  the  literature  and  the  art  of  a  party  ? '  they  were  by  that  time, 
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mous  if  he  chooses,  they  refuse  to  concede  the  same  privilege  to  the 
critic,  even  of  an  anonymous  work.  Subject,  however,  to  this  incon- 
sistency on  the  part  of  our  censor,  his  contention  is  no  doubt  logical 
enough. 

'  The  judgment '  (says  he)  '  which  you,  the  critic,  pronounce  on  & 
work  of  literature  or  art  is  essentially  an  individual  judgment.    Your 
very  answer  to  what  you  declare  to  be  M«  Zola's  unfounded  objection 
to  anonymous  criticism  implies  and  depends  upon  that  proposition. 
If  the  judgment  is  not  an  individual  judgment,  it  must  then  be  what 
he  aflSrms  and  you  deny  it  to  be — ^the  judgment  of  a  party.    The 
"  we "  which  prefaces  it  and  which  may  be  admitted  to  possess  a 
certain  reality  of  meaning  as  applied  to  that  virtual  product  of  collabo- 
ration, the 'political  '  leader,'  bears  no  such  significance  in  its  appKca- 
tion  to  the  critical  article.     It  is  not  the  expression  of  a  feu^t,  bat  the 
mere  formal  record  of  a  conventional  fiction.     All  it  indicates  is  thai 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  has  adopted,  and  accepts  a  technical  and 
legal  responsibility  for,  your  individual  judgment  as  a  critic.    But 
the  moral  responsibility  for  its  promulgation  remains  yours,  and  yon 
cannot  divest  yourself  of  it.    By  what  right,  then,  do  you  attempt 
to  evade  its  consequences  ?    It  is  only  the  accident  of  your  express- 
ing your  opinion  in  writing,  instead  of  orally,  which  enables  yon  to 
do  so.     You  could  not  make  an  "  anonymous  speech."     People  with 
an  opinion  to  express  on  any  subject,  and  with  no  means  of  doing  so 
save  by  word  of  mouth,  have  to  choose  between  suppressing  it  and 
answering  for  its  utterance.     That  is  the  burden  which  is  in  their 
case  inseparable  from  the  benefit  of  free  speech.     With  you  lies  the 
onus  of  proving  that  you  are  entitled,  simply  because  access  to  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper  enables  you  to  appropriate  the  benefit  while 
you  repudiate  the  burden. 

*  What  motives '  (he  goes  on  to  ask)  *  can  you  suggest  for  suppress- 
ing your  name  save  such  as  are  either  absolutely  or  relatively  un- 
worthy— save  such,  that  is  to  say,  as  either  ought  in  no  circumstance 
to  influence  your  action,  or  are,  in  these  particular  circumstances,  of 
lower  moral  dignity  or  weaker  obligation  than  those  which  dictate 
the  subscription  of  your  signature  ?  I  will,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
dismiss  the  absolutely  unworthy  motives  from  consideration  in  your 
case.  I  will  assume  that  you  have  no  thought  of  using  your  "  liberty 
for  "a  cloak  of  maliciousness ; "  that  you  do  not  conceal  your  name 
in  order  that  you  may  attack  your  enemies  without  fear  of  re- 
prisal, nor  even  that  you  may  puff  your  undeserving  friends  without 
risk  of  discredit.  But  what  is  the  character  and  moral  value  of 
the  more  reputable  motives  that  alone  remain  to  be  assigned. 
You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  anonymity  affords  you  no  more  than 
your  just  protection  against  the  vindictiveness  of  woimded  literary 
or  artistic  vanity ;  or  that  it  enables  you  to  speak  your  whole  mind 
without  fear  of  wounding  susceptibilities  for  which,  writing  in  y®^ 
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I  dence  in  support  of  it.     For,  amid  all  the  vain  and  peevish  chatter 

which  goes  on  in  certain  regions  of  authordom  about  '  rings/  and 
■I  *  log-rolling/  and  *  stabs  in  the  dark/  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  has  any- 

body ever  yet  come  across  a  single  grain  of  solid  fact  ?    A's  novel 
I  has  been  'slated'  in   the  Daily  Asp,  or  B's  sonnets  have  been 

*  guyed '  in  the  Evening  Wasp,  or  C  has  been  accused  of  plagiarism 
in  the  Weekly  Baapi  and  A's  suspicion  that  he  is  smarting  under 
the  coward  blow  of  D  is  no  less  strong  than  B's  conviction  that  he  is 
writhing  beneath  the  treacherous  gibes  of  E,  or  than  C*s  absolute 
I  persuasion  that  he  is  the  victim  of  the  masked  malignity  of  F.  And, 

I  all  the  while,  the  &cts  are,  as  like  as  not,  that  D  had  left  the  DcLuy 

'  Asp  six  months  before  the  review  of  A's  novel  appeared  in  its  columns; 

that  E  had  been  *  down '  for  weeks  with  an  attack  of  influenza  when 
B  first  felt  the  sting  of  the  Fflwp;  and  that  long  ere  the  Basp 
abraded  the  tender  cuticle  of  Cs  literary  vanity  F  had  abandoned 
journalism  for  the  wine  trade. 

Of  course,  the  process  by  which  these  wildly  erroneous  condusions, 
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That  the  system  of  anonymous  criticism  has  its  incidental  draw- 
backs is  only  to  say  that  it  is  a  system  invented  on  earth  and  applied 
by  human  beings.    No  doubt  it  encourages  the  production  of  literary 
or  pseudo-literary  joumeywork,  by  providing  an  almost  unlimited 
market  for  it  in  the  newspapers.     No  doubt  it  promotes,  perhaps 
alone  renders  possible,  that  barter  of  book-notice  against  book-adver- 
tisement between  publisher  and  newspaper  proprietor  which  is  com- 
mercially legitimate  enough,  but  is  injurious,  so  far  as  it  extends,  to 
the  interests  of  good  literature,  and  in  a  measure  to  those  of  the 
public,  among  whom  it  indirectly  encourages  the  delusion  that  there 
are  more  books  worth  reading  and  even  worth  buying  than  is  the 
case.    No  doubt  in  a  few,  a  very  few,  instances  the  anonymous 
system  permits  personal  spite  to  gratify  itself  with  impunity.     Bat 
these  are,  after  all,  but  trifling  sets-off  against  the  great  gain  of 
liberating  the  critic  from  all  those  varied  influences  which  deflect 
his  judgment,  as  electric  disturbance  deflects  the  magnet,  from  the 
silent  appeals  of  friendship,  the  active  soUcitations  of  the  acquaint- 
ance, the  constant  pressure  and  bias  of  those  connections  which 
multiply  and  interweave  so  fast  in  a  world  so  crowded,  so  pushing, 
and  yet,  as  we  say,  so  *  small'  as  ours.    The  drawbacks,  I  repeat,  of 
the  anonymous  system  weigh  Uttle  against  the  advantage  of  remov- 
ing the  critic  from  this  outer  ring  of  disturbing  forces  and  placing 
him  at  that  *  centre  of  indifference  *  of  the  unnamed  *  contributor,' 
which  is  like  the  area  of  calm  in  the  heart  of  the  cyclone. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged — inconsistently  enough — by  those  who 
object  to  the  anonymous  system  that  it  is  only  nominally  anonymous, 
and  that  the  authors  of  the  reviews  in  the  leading  daily  and  weekly 
journals  are  as  well  known  as  if  they  signed  their  names.     Only 
journalists  themselves  can  appreciate  the  width  of  this  statement  from 
this  mark.    To  make  it  accurate  one  should  say  that  anonymous 
articles  are  as  freely  ascribed  to  authors  as  if  they  had  signed  them. 
But  this  is  only  because  the  public  usually  know  the  name  of  one 
leading  writer  connected  with  each  newspaper,  and  generously  credit 
him  with  everything  that  appears  in  its  columns.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  is  more  diflficult  than  for  the  outside  world  to  trace  any 
unsigned  Uterary  criticism  to  its  author  except  with  that  author's 
assistance,  which,  unless  he  is  a  very  young  critic  indeed,  he  is  not 
likely  to  render.     In  one  branch  of  criticism  alone  can  it  be  tmlj 
said  that  anonymity  is  merely  nominal.     It  is  true  of  the  unsigned 
dramatic  criticisms  in  all  the  daily  newspapers  that  they  might  as 
well  be  signed  with  their  authors'  names.     But  are  those  objectors  to 
anonymous  criticism  who  recall  this  fact  to  us  conscious  of  its  dis- 
astrous eflFect  upon  their  case?    Would  they  like  to  see — are  they 
prepared  to  see,  the  conditions  of  Uterary  and  dramatic  criticiBm 
assimilated  and  operating  to  identical  results  ?      I  have  no  desire  to 
throw  stones  at  an  amiable  body  of  men  who  are  mainly  the  victims 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
AND  IVAN  THE   TERRIBLE 


Few  people  realise  that  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth  this 
country  had  intimate  relations  with  Bussia.  Yet  Shakespeare  affords 
some  evidence  of  the  fact.  In  Lovers  Labours  Lost  (written  before 
1592)  there  are  several  references  to  Bussia.    For  instance : — 

Thej  do,  thej  do ;  and  are  apparelled  thus, — 
Like  Muscovites  or  Russians :  as  I  guess, 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  coiirt,  and  dance ; 
And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  sevVal  mistress  .  .  . — (Act  v.  scene  iv.). 
[Enter  the  EiNe,  Bibon,  Longaville  in  Roman  habits.'}— {k.ci  v.  scene  v.). 
Twenty  Adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovites  (Act  v.  scene  vi.) 
Disguised  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear  .  .  .  {Ibid,) 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late  (Act  v.  scene  viiL) 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit  (Ibid.), 

Why  look  you  pale  ? — 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy  (Ibid,) ; 

while  in  Hamlet  we  have  the  well-known  phrase,  *  Caviare  to  the 
general.' 

These  references  to  Russia  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  Shakespeare  penned  them  emissaries  from  the  Russian 
Court  were  in  London  and  had  impressed  his  observant  mind  with 
their  quaint  costumes. 

What  these  Russian  emissaries  were  doing  in  this  country  is  of 
no  little  interest ;  and  recently  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
matter  by  an  important  work  upon  which  the  Russian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  has  been  actively  engaged  for  some  time  past — vt2. 
the  editing  of  the  various  treaties  and  conventions  concluded  between 
Russia  and  other  Powers,  commencing  with  the  sixteenth  century. 
During  the  present  year  Vol.  X.,  containing  a  collection  of  the 
various  treaties  and  conventions  with  England  up  to  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  the  First,  has  made  its  appearance.  This  volume, 
printed  with  a  parallel  translation  in  French,  thus  rendering  it 
accessible  to  foreigners,  is  of  especial  interest  to  English  politicians 
and  to  students  of  English  and  Russian  history.  In  it,  as  in  a 
mirror,  is  portrayed  the  increasing  hostility  which  arose  between  the 
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it  meant  serious  loss  to  them.  They  therefore  begged  the  Elizabethan 
Government  somehow  or  other  to  repair  the  mischief  that  had 
been  done.  Their  petitions  resulted  in  the  new  English  Ambassador, 
Eandolph,  who  arrived  in  Moscow  in  1568,  telling  the  Czar  that  if 
any  calamity  should  overtake  his  kingdom  he  would  be  *  amicably  * 
received  in  England.  But  in  accordance  with  instructions  he  pre- 
served silence  as  regards  the  proposed  alliance.  The  Czar  at  first 
treated  the  English  Ambassador  coldly,  but  afterwards  granted  the 
English  merchants  new  privileges,  allowing  them  to  trade  with  Persia, 
to  search  for  iron  ore  in  Vwechegd  (probably  in  the  Government  of 
Archangel),  and  even  to  remit  money  to  Moscow,  Novgorod,  and  Pskov, 
He  also  granted  the  English  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  on  the  White  Sea, 
as  a  mark  of  special  favour,  and  placed  the  English  factory  at  Moscow 
under  the  protection  of  the  Opritchniks.*  His  object  in  making  these 
concessions  was,  of  course,  to  induce  the  English  Government  to  look 
upon  the  proposed  alliance  with  greater  favour ;  and  on  the  return  of 
the  English  Ambassador  he  was  careful  to  send  with  that  Minister,  as 
his  representative,  a  Bussian  diplomatist  of  the  name  of  Sovin.' 

The  latter  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  charters  from  Elizabeth, 
but  neither  was  of  much  value.  It  is  true  that  in  one  of  them  the 
question  of  an  alliance  was  alluded  to,  but  in  very  obscure  and  cautious 
terms.  In  the  other  charter,  Elizabeth  oflFered  the  Czar  an  asylum 
in  her  territories  if  he  should  ever  require  it.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  terrible  Czar  was  much  displeased  with  Elizabeth,  and  replied  to 
her  messages  with  a  cutting  letter,  in  which,  amongst  other  things, 
he  said: 

With  thee  there  are  people  who  rule  independent  of  thee,  who  neither  regard 
our  sovereign  persons  nor  think  of  the  honour  or  welfare  of  our  territoriesi  but 
only  of  their  own  commercial  advantage,  whilst  thou  art  still  remaining  in  thy 
maiden  estate  like  any  worthless  maiden.  .  .  . 

And  then  follow  several  references  to  Elizabeth's  maiden  condition  which 
M.  Martens  has  discreetly  omitted ;  for  Ivan  the  Terrible,  like  our 
own  *  good  Queen  Bess,'  was  at  times  somewhat  Shakesperean  in  the 

'  The  *  Opritcbniks  *  were  the  bodyguard  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Recruited  from 
the  worst  class  of  the  x)opulation,  they  gained  for  themselves  a  terrible  reputation  on 
account  of  the  many  cruelties  they  committed  on  the  people. 

*  In  1567  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  new  charter  to  the  English  Company,  and 
stipulated  with  the  Czar  that  none  but  English  ships  should  be  employed  in  the 
trade.  The  company  were  empowered  to  seize  any  foreigner  attempting  to  reach 
India,  Persia,  or  China  by  way  of  Russia,  and  obtained  permission  also  to  smelt  down 
foreign  dollars,  and  to  stamp  them  anew  as  current  coin.  With  these  advantages 
they  commanded  all  the  most  important  commercial  centres  in  Russia.  In  addition 
to  their  agency  at  Moscow,  they  had  a  factory  at  Holmogory  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dwina),  and  depots  at  Novgorod,  Pskov,  Yaroslav,  Kazan,  AstnUdian,  Kostroma,  i^* 
where  they  sold  their  goods  at  200  and  300  per  cent,  profit.  In  1569  the  people  com- 
plained to  the  Czar  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  Czar  expressed  his  displeasure  to 
Randolph.  The  English  merchants,  in  reply  to  the  complaints,  justified  their  condoct 
through  the  Czar  having  executed  so  many  of  their  creditors.  (See  Murray's  Ba^ 
hook  on  RtuHa  and  Poland,) 
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the  charter  which  he  has  received  from  one  ruler  tor  con? ejance  to  tns  own 
soYereign.  .  .  .  What  servant  is  that  who  refuses  to  carry  a  letter  to  his  ruler. 
Moreover,  to  announce  that  we  in  our  own  country  should  not  allow  others  to 
trade  in  goods  was  also  not  seemly.  For  the  sake  of  our  English  guests  alone,  to 
forbid  many  persons  from  other  countries  to  come  to  us  would  be  folly. 

In  order  to  pacify  the  exasperated  government  of  Muscovy, 
Elizabeth  sent  the  Czarina  Irene  a  flattering  letter,  and,  besides, '  an 

»  Diak^  secretary  or  writer.    As  few  noblemen  knew  how  to  write,  they  kep* 
secretaries,  who  frequently  acquired  great  influence  and  importance. 
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tenant  of  some  neighbouring  land,  with  whose  farm  it  worked  in  well 
for  many  reasons.  But  the  occupation  changed  hands,  and  the  new 
tenant,  who  stayed  only  two  years,  gave  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  first, 
six  months'  notice  being  then  sufficient.  An  offer  was  made  to  me 
from  several  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  labourers,  and  we  went 
together  to  the  field  to  make  such  a  division  of  it  as  would  satisfy  all 
parties.  There  was  much  good  feeling,  and  we  were  all  in  high  hopes 
respecting  the  success  of  the  experiment.  The  field  was  divided  into 
portions  ranging  from  one  to  four  acres  apiece.  The  rent  was  fixed 
at  308.  an  acre  for  the  first  two  years,  which  made  a  total  for  the 
thirteen  acres  amounting  to  10^.  less  than  the  former  rent,  besides 
that  rates  and  taxes  and  some  other  expenses  were  to  fall  upon  the 
vicar.  After  two  years,  the  rent  was  to  be  raised  to  40^.,  the  rate  at 
which  the  next  field  was  let,  after  some  draining  was  effected.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  draining  was  accomplished,  but  the  rent 
was  never  raised. 

The  people  were  delighted.  It  was  at  the  time  that  land-hunger 
set  in.  Inducements  were  offered  on  placards  put  up  in  the  village 
for  emigrants  to  go  to  New  Zealand  or  elsewhere  upon  grants  of  land 
at  a  low  rate.  Here  they  thought  that  they  had  the  land  without 
going  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  field  had  been  called 
*  Parson's  Woolland,'  or  woodland ;  they  changed  the  name  in  their 
common  talk  to  *  New  Zealand.' 

At  the  same  time  another  experiment  was  made  in  an  independent 
quarter.  An  old  fiurmer,  who  was  getting  past  work,  divided  his  fiurm 
of  eighty  acres  into  larger  holdings,  varying  from  six  acres  to  thirty. 
They  were  taken  eagerly,  and  still  greater  hopes  were  kindled. 

Alas!  Alas! 

Sweet  hope — kind  cheat,  fair  fallacy— by  thee 
We  are  not  where  or  what  we  be ; 
But  what  and  where  we  would  be. 

Success  never  crowned  the  flattering  tale.  True,  the  seasons 
were  unusually  bad,  and  agricultural  depression  had  begun,  and  was 
severer  upon  heavy  soil  than  on  lighter  land.  But  that  would  not 
account  for  the  universal  loss.  Every  one  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
larger  holdings  was  ruined.  The  case  of  one  was  sad  beyond  all. 
He  was  getting  on  in  life,  but  one  would  have  thought  that  he  had 
many  years  of  health  and  strength  before  him.  He  had  six  acres  of 
land,  which  was  then  said  by  some  people  to  be  enough  fo  r  a  labourer's 
support,  and  he  had  only  himself  and  his  wife  to  keep.  A  few  years 
after,  when  the  east  winds  were  upon  us,  I  went  to  see  the  couple, 
and  his  wife  told  me  what  a  severe  winter  they  had  passed,  being 
worn  out  with  hard  work  on  the  land,  and  privation  at  home.  Of 
course  a  clergyman's  reply  was,  *  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  ?  * 
It  was  then  too  late ;  a  week  afterwards,  the  poor  man  was  taken  iU 
with  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  died  after  a  short  illness. 
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in  the  rent  of  the  fann  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  tenant  at 
the  succeeding  Michaelmas,  and  could  not  be  refused. 

Unlike  the  last,  this  was  a  '  close '  parish.  Except  the  glebe  of 
between  300  and  400  acres,  aU  belonged  to  the  squire.  In  education 
and  in  Church  matters  it  was  a  backward  parish,  but  in  general 
civilisation  it  was  far  beyond  my  previous  charge.  Nearly  two  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  last  resident  rector,  and  in  that 
time  several  changes  had  been  made  ;  during  the  long  illness  of  the 
old  rector  the  parish  had  become  disorganised,  and  it  was  longer  than 
usual  before  I  could  get  the  reins  fairly  into  my  hands,  though  I  was 
by  no  means  minded  to  grasp  them  tight,  or  to  wield  them  without 
the  consent  and  agreement  of  all  parties. 

In  my  former  cure  I  continued  the  services  of  the  Church  for 
some  time  mainly  as  they  had  been  conducted,  gratifying  people  by 
preaching  in  the  gown  and  by  other  concessions,  and  introducing  the 
necessary  changes  when  I  found  that  they  would  not  be  misinterpreted, 
and  that  the  congregation  had  acquired  confidence  in  my  discretion. 
In  my  new  parish  I  adopted  at  first  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  recently  introduced,  even  where  they  were  repugnant  to  my 
judgment  or  taste.  Some  in  the  congregation  were  very  hot  about 
little  things.  Though  an  ecclesiastical  musician  and  experienced  in 
the  management  of  choirs,  I  refrained  from  interfering  with  the 
performance  of  the  music,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  often  a 
trial  to  me.  I  was  determined  that,  if  there  were  any  tyranny,  it 
should  not  be  found  at  the  rectory. 

The  church,  though  a  very  interesting  building  and  in  substantial 
repair,  needed  much  care  and  outlay  in  the  interior.  To  my  great 
disappointment,  I  could  discover  no  way  of  embellishing  it  thoroughly 
whilst  I  was  rector,  except  by  a  laborious  collection  of  subscriptions, 
which  my  other  engagements  would  never  permit  me  to  execute,  and 
which  I  have  therefore  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  a  younger  and 
less  busy  rector.  A  temporary  improvement  was  made  soon  after 
I  went  there,  and,  in  course  of  time,  met  with  hearty  acceptance. 

In  the  next  year,  I  made  an  attempt  to  start  a  reading-room  as  a 
permanent  institution  of  the  village.  A  meeting  was  called  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  in  due  time  we  got  under  way.  A  cottage  was 
granted  us  by  the  squire,  and  money  to  purchase  furniture  was  con- 
tributed by  the  tenant  of  the  manor,  myself,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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is,  that  you  should  each  have  only  one,  and  should  do  it  well,  both  as 
regards  manure  and  tilling.'  The  immediate  reply  was,  *  We  quite 
agree  with  you,  sir ;  no  man  can  do  his  work  well,  and  get  real  good 
for  a  continuance  of  years  out  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.' 

One  man  thought  otherwise,  as  he  told  me  the  next  day ;  and  I 
reiterated  that  I  did  not  wish  to  thrust  my  opinions  down  the  throat 
of  anybody,  and  would  not  stint  anyone  in  land.  A  year  or  two  after 
the  same  man  wished  to  get  a  situation  as  farm  bailiff,  and  the  people 
of  the  village  said  that  they  hoped  for  his  sake  that  whoever  was 
thinking  of  engaging  him  would  not  look  at  his  land,  since  in  that 
case  his  chance  of  the  place  would  not  be  worth  much.  Unfortunately 
for  himself  he  was  not  successful. 

The  allotments  answered  admirably.  Some  of  the  labourers  indeed 
thought  at  one  time  that  the  rent  was  too  high.  It  all  at  first  went 
to  my  tenant :  but  I  told  them  that  it  would  not  be  found  excessive 
if  they  considered  (1)  that  the  land  was  some  of  the  very  best  in  the 
parish,  (2)  that  it  was  accommodation  land — a  new  light  to  many  of 
them,  (3)  that  it  had  the  inconvenience  to  the  landlord  of  being  let 
in  small  tenements,  (4)  that  rates  and  taxes  were  included,  (5)  also 
hedges,  (6)  and  roads,  (7)  and  other  fences  which  might  have  to  be 
raade,  (8)  and  later  on,  though  at  a  distance,  a  small  bam  for  thresh- 
ing. One  man,  who  was  a  leader  on  the  opposite  side  of  poUties  to 
nae,  told  the  representatives  of  his  candidate,  at  a  bye-election,  that 
his  allotment,  according  to  a  detailed  calculation,  had  paid  him 
largely,  and  that  he  did  not  find  the  rent  excessive.  The  boon  was 
in  sooth  a  very  great  one,  and  produced  continual  comfort,  especially 
in  hard  winters. 

And  some  winters  brought  considerable  hardship  in  my  later 
years.  The  resources  of  the  parish  were  small.  Some  of  the  farms 
were  occupied  by  tradesmen  who  lived  in  the  neighbouring  town. 
One  year  I  enlarged  the  rectory  garden,  levelling  the  surface  and 
making  gravel  walks,  and  so  employed  several  men  at  a  critical  time. 
In  the  next  winter  I  carried  on  improvements  in  the  drainage  and 
footpaths  of  the  village  street.  To  one  living  in  the  country,  and 
observing  that  without  any  sort  of  doubt  the  gradual  depopulation  of 
villages  is  due  to  straitened  means  in  consequence  of  diminished 
returns  from  agricultural  produce,  it  seemed  passing  strange  that  the 
minds  of  our  legislators  are  taken  up  with  parliamentary  and  poUtical 
jangle,  wild  speculation,  and  revolutionary  botheration,  whilst  the  chief 
industry  of  the  country  is  sinking  into  improfitableness  amidst 
Pharisaic  indifference  and  helpless  policy. 

Whilst  upon  the  land,  I  must  not  fail  to  record  one  very  gratifying 
fact.  The  glebe  farm  came  back  into  my  hands,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  letting  120  acres  of  it  to  a  labourer  who,  with  his  family, 
had  saved  enough  money  to  justify  his  taking  it.  He  had  some  hard 
work  to  do  in  getting  the  farm  into  order ;  but  he  surmounted  well 
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hearted  and  simple  girl  whom  the  Fates  had  given  him  as  a  Queen 
and  a  daughter  must  have  touched  him  to  the  quick. 

Varied  as  is  the  business  of  a  Prime  Alinister,  full  as  his  mind 
must  necessarily  be  of  State  aflfairs,  Lord  Melbourne's  absorbing 
interest  became  the  blossoming  of  this  youthful  character  under 
his  watchful  eye  and  careful  guardianship. 

He  was  no  longer  young,  but  he  was  not  old.  At  the  Coronation, 
after  the  heroic  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  was  to  Lord 
Melbourne  that  the  attention  of  onlookers  was  mainly  directed. 

His  head  was  a  truly  noble  one  [wrote  Leslie,  no  mean  judge],  I  think,  indeed, 
he  was  the  finest  specimen  of  manly  beauty  in  the  meridian  of  life  I  ever  saw ; 
not  only  were  his  features  eminently  handsome,  but  his  expression  was  in  the 
highest  degree  intellectual.  His  laugh  was  frequent,  and  the  most  joyous  poesiblfi,, 
and  his  voice  so  deep  and  musical,  that  to  hear  him  say  the  most  ordinary  things 
was  a  pleasure ;  but  his  frankness,  his  freedom  from  affectation,  and  his  peculiar 
humour  rendered  almost  everything  he  said,  though  it  seemed  perfectly  natural| 
yet  quite  original. 

Chantrey's  bust  and  the  beautiful  portraits  in  the  corridor  at 
Windsor — one  taken  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  the  other  in  middle  life — 
corroborate  the  view  of  his  contemporaries.  His  memory  was  prodi- 
gious, and  he  read  voraciously.  In  classical  attainments,  including  a 
neat  talent  for  verse,  he  was  up  to  the  high  average  level  of  the 
educated  men  of  his  time.  In  knowledge  of  history  and  of  politics 
he  was  not  surpassed  by  any ;  and  no  living  Englishman  was  by  age, 
character,  and  experience  so  well  qualified  for  the  task  which  lay 
under  his  hand. 

That  the  young  Queen  should  have  become  attached  with  almost 
filial  regard  to  her  Minister  is  not  surprising,  and  that  he  admirably 
fulfilled  his  duty  was  never  questioned  by  those  who  knew  the  truth. 
Sir  E.  Peel,  his  chief  political  opponent,  admitted  that  the  Queen 
could  not  do  better  than  take  his  advice  and  abide  by  his  counsel ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  him 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared  publicly  that  Lord  Melboiime  had 
rendered  the  greatest  possible  service  by  making  the  Queen  acquainted 
with  the  mode  and  poUcy  of  government,  initiating  her  into  the  laws 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  teaching  her  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  the  country. 

The  initiation  of  the  Queen  into  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
even  Lord  Melbourne's  political  foes  felt  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 
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as  an  eye-witness  noticed,  *  like  an  old  boatswain.'  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
astonishing  that  Lord  Melbourne  should  have  joined  in  the  enthu- 
siastic cheers  of  her  sailors.  Or  he  accompanied  her  on  those 
Sunday  afternoons,  from  four  to  five,  when  the  band  played  upon 
the  incomparable  terrace  at  Windsor ;  and  there  are  those  who  still 
remember  the  crowds  of  people,  thick  set  rows  of  men,  women, 
and  Eton  boys,  pressing  round  the  child-Queen  as  she  walked,  her 
courtiers  hardly  able  to  cleave  a  passage  through  them,  and  Lord 
Melbourne  walking  half  a  pace  behind  her,  on  her  right,  stooping 
a  little  so  as  to  be  quite  within  earshot ;  a  fascinating  sight ;  the 
homage  of  a  protector. 

Visitors  at  Windsor  were  struck  with  the  Minister's  manner  to  the 
Queen.  The  mixture  of  parental  anxiety  and  respectful  deference 
was  naturally  responded  to  by  her,  and  she  gave  him  her  entire 
confidence.  Greville  remarked  that  he  had  no  doubt  Melbourne  was 
passionately  fond  of  her,  as  he  might  be  of  a  daughter  if  he  had  one, 
and  the  more  so  because  he  was  a  man  with  a  great  capacity  for 
loving  without  having  anything  in  the  world  to  love.  As  they  are 
the  impressions  of  an  eye-witness,  and  a  man  of  discrimination,  it 
is  worth  while  to  quote  Greville's  Journal  of  the  15th  December, 
1838  :— 

Went  on  Wednesday  to  a  Council  at  Windsor,  and  after  the  Council  was  in- 
vited to  stay  that  night ;  rode  with  the  Queen,  and  after  riding,  Melbourne  came 
to  me  and  said  her  Majesty  wished  me  to  stay  the  next  day  also.  This  was  very 
gracious  and  very  considerate,  because  it  was  done  for  the  express  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  she  was  not  displeased  at  my  not  staying  when  asked  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  as  she  can  have  no  object  whatever  in  being  civil  to  me,  it  was  a  proof  of  her 
good  nature  and  thoughtfulness  about  other  people's  little  vanities,  even  those  of 
the  most  insignificant.  Accordingly  I  remained  till  Friday  morning,  when  I  went 
with  the  rest  of  her  suite  to  see  the  hounds  throw  ofi*,  which  she  herself  saw  for 
the  first  time.  The  Court  is  certainly  not  gay,  but  it  is  perhaps  impossible  that 
any  Court  should  be  gay  where  there  is  no  social  equality ;  where  some  ceremony 
and  a  continual  air  of  deference  and  respect  must  be  observed,  there  can  be  no  ease, 
and  without  ease  there  can  be  no  real  pleasure.  The  Queen  is  natural,  good- 
himioured,  and  cheerful,  but  still  she  is  Queen,  and  by  her  must  the  social  habits 
and  the  tone  of  conversation  be  regulated,  and  for  this  she  is  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced. She  sits  at  a  large  round  table,  her  guests  around  it,  and  Melbourne 
always  in  a  chair  beside  her,  where  two  mortal  hours  are  consumed  in  such  con- 
versation as  can  be  found,  which  appears  to  be,  and  really  is,  very  uphill  work. 
This,  however,  is  the  only  bad  part  of  the  whole ;  the  rest  of  the  day  is  passed 
without  the  slightest  constraint,  trouble,  or  annoyance  to  anybody ;  each  person 
is  at  liberty  to  employ  himself  or  herself  as  best  pleases  them,  though  very  little  is 
done  in  common,  and  in  this  respect  Windsor  is  totally  unlike  any  other  place. 
There  is  none  of  the  sociability  which  makes  the  agreeableness  of  an  English 
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fatherless  girl  who  stood  alone,  without  a  male  friend  or  protector 
of  any  kind.  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  Council,  when  she 
announced  her  approaching  marriage,  her  nervousness  should  have 
permitted  her  to  notice  only  the  kindly  face  of  her  Prime  Minister, 
and  still  less  wonderful  is  it  that  in  that  momentary  glance  she 
should  have  seen  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  The  prevision 
of  work  well-nigh  accomplished  must  have  rushed  upon  him  with 
full  and  saddening  force,  and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  Queen's 
happiness  must  have  been  shot  with  sorrow  at  the  thought  of  the 
fascinating  tutelage  which  was  about  to  end. 

During  the  eighteen  months  that  followed  the  10th  of  February, 
1840,  when  the  Queen  was  married,  to  the  31st  of  August,  1841, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  her  Minister  was 
engaged  in  the  task  of  providing  himself  with  a  successor.  For 
it  was  only  in  a  limited  sense  that  Peel  took  his  predecessor's  place, 
and  the  real  successor  to  Lord  Melbourne,  in  influence,  in  authority, 
and  in  guidance,  was  Prince  Albert,  a  mere  boy  in  years,  but  who 
had  been  so  carefully  trained,  and  was  happily  endowed  with  such 
singular  powers  of  self-control  in  one  so  young,  that  he  from  the  first 
seemed  to  experience  no  diflSculty  in  taking  Lord  Melbourne's  place  at 
the  side  of  the  Queen.  It  was  as  though  a  guardian  had  relinquished 
his  trust ;  and  with  the  fall  of  the  Melbourne  Government,  the  reign 
of  the  Queen  may  be  said  to  have  come  of  age. 

For  some  time  the  end  of  the  Administration  was  seen  to  be  ap- 
proaching, and  abnormal  perception  in  reading  political  signs  was  not 
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THE  INDEX 
AND  MY  ARTICLES  ON  HELL 

So  much  misunderstanding  exists  with  respect  to  the  recent  decrees 
of  the  Sacred  Congregations  of  the  Index  and  Inquisition  against  my 
articles  on  Hell  in  this  Journal,  and  also  concerning  my  act  of 
submission  thereto,  that  some  explanation  seems  necessary  on  my 
part. 

I  have  met  with  violent  denunciations  of  Rome  and  her  ways,  and 
I  also  find  myself  charged  with  being  *  guilty  either  of  deception  or 
hypocrisy,'  with  not  having  *  acted  as  a  man,'  with  *  being  a  coward,' 
and  with  various  other  oflFences  and  grave  defects.  For  such  censures, 
as  regards  myself,  I  care  extremely  little,  and  I  should  not  trouble 
the  public  with  a  line  of  explanation  or  self-defence,  but  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason.  By  a  curious  chain  of  circumstances,  it  happens  that 
I,  however  unworthy  of  so  great  an  honour,  have  become,  for  the 
moment,  the  representative  of  a  certain  school  of  thought,  the 
reasonableness  of  which  it  is,  in  my  eyes,  a  matter  of  great  imi)ortance 
to  vindicate. 

Thus  I  feel  boimd  to  oflFer,  in  spite  of  my  great  reluctance  so  to 
do,  an  explanation  of  my  recent  actions.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
done  without  first  setting  forth  the  principles  which  governed  me  in 
80  doing,  and  this  further  involves  the  laying  bare  of  what,  to  the 
writer's  mind,  are  the  ultimate  foundations  of  all  religion. 

But  I  desire  first  to  assure  my  readers  that,  in  all  I  have  written 
upon  that  subject,  I  have  ever  been  exclusively  guided  by  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  dictates  of  calm  and  solid  reason.  I  have 
never  felt  even  a  temptation  to  yield  to  the  glamour  of  mere  religious 
emotion.  I  have  also  been  habitually  jwssessed  by  a  strong  desire  to 
probe  questions  to  their  ultimate  foundations,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
have  arrived^at  the  conclusion  that  all  knowledge  whatever  must  rest 
upon  the  power  of  our  intellect  to  apprehend  :  (1)  certain  ultimate 
fjBicts,  (2)  certain  necessary  principles,  and  (3)  certain  valid  processes 
of  reasoning.  If  the  certainty  of  these  fiicts,  principles,  and  processes 
be  denied,  or  even  really  doubted,  we  are  logically  reduced  to  a  state 
of  mental  paralysis,  whereby  not  only  all  religious  belief,  but  all 
physical  science  also,  become  logically  impossible. 

Having  justified,  to  my  own  satis&ction,  the  validity  of  human 
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Clarke,  S.  J.,  himself  says  (p.  494)  that  it  is  *  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  Congregation,  not  in  that  of  the  Pope,  and  remains,  therefore, 
altogether  outside  the  sphere  of  infallibility.'  As  the  Tablet  has  well 
observed,  the  Infallible  Papal  Authority  cannot  be  put  into  com- 
mission. The  Jesuit  Father  Hurter,  with  whom  in  this  respect  the 
great  majority  of  Theologians  agree,  has  said :  *  Hinc  decreta  con- 
gregationum  non  sunt  infallibilia  etiamsi  Pontificis  nomine  et  auctori- 
tate  sint  edita,  imo  etiamsi  edantur,  facta  ad  ipsum  relatione,  ipsoqae 
sciente,  consentiente  et  hoc  modo  approbante.' 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  fallibility  of  this  or  that  authority,  I 
have  certainly  not  the  least  pretension  to  be  infallible  myself! 
Therefore  there  may  be  theological  errors,  quite  unknown  to  me,  in 
my  articles,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  in  some  passages  their  tone 
was  such  that  offence  might  easily  have  been  given.  Moreover,  it 
cannot  surely  be  supposed  I  think  myself  an  unerring  judge  as  to 
the  opportuneness  of  what  I  may  have  advanced.  What  is  lawful  is 
not  always  expedient.  Obviously  even  the  absolute  truth  *^  must  not 
be  always  and  everywhere  proclaimed.  If  anyone  knew  that  a  yomig 
married  woman  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  man  not  her  husband,  and 
strongly  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  it  certainly  would  not  be 
expedient  to  tell  her  all  the  truth  about  certain  vegetable  poisons 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  administration  of  noxious  bacteria.  Long 
ago  I  disclaimed  any  intention  *  to  deny  that  Church  authorities  had 
not  only  the  right,  but  even  the  duty,  to  check  the  dissemination  of 
views  which,  true  or  not,  might  at  some  time  and  place  be  dangerous.' 
At  the  Church's  centre,  as  from  a  lofty  watch-tower,  danger  and 
inconveniences  may  be  perceptible  which  are  not  so  elsewhere.  That 
dangers  and  misleading  representations  may  be  present  in  my  articles 
I  can  easily  believe,  even  if  my  main  contention  is  free  from  incidental 
errors.  Moreover,  an  enormous  body,  such  as  the  mass  of  Catholics, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  quickly  or  easily  moved,  and  its  rulers  may 
well  deem  it  expedient  to  put  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  those  who  would 
drive  at  too  rapid  a  pace. 

I  am,  therefore,  abundantly  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done. 
Considering  the  misapprehensions  and  the  consequent  justifiable 
hostility  which  existed  with  respect  to  some  of  my  propositions,  I 
have  reason  enough  to  be  thankfiil.  No  retractation  has  been  de- 
manded of  me,  and,  as  Father  Clarke,  S.  J.,  says,  no  assertions  of  mine 
*•  See  7^  Nvnetwntk  Century  for  December  1887,  p.  867. 
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have  been  censured.  Nevertheless  I  have  submitted,  and  do,  and 
will  submit  ex  animo,  to  the  decree. 

As  a  Catholic,  on  being  informed  of  the  decrees  issued  at  Bome, 
three  courses  were  open  to  me.  (I)  I  might  have  protested  and  offered 
explanations  of  passages  in  my  three  luiicles  which  I  thought  had 
most  probably  been  misunderstood.  But,  fully  aware  as  I  was  of  the 
possibility,  not  only  of  imprudence,  but  of  some  errors  on  my  part,  such 
a  course  has  appeared  to  me  even  more  undesirable  than  disrespect- 
ful. (2)  I  might  have  maintained  silence ;  but  silence  is  ambiguous, 
and  I  detest  what  is  not  frank  and  open.  (3)  The  third  and  only 
other  course  open  to  me  was  the  one  I  have  chosen,  submission,  and 
submission  has  been  devoid  of  all  difficulty  and  reluctance  on  my 
part.  Had  I,  however,  experienced  a  reluctance,  which  as  a  fact  I 
did  not  experience,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  any  effort  which  might 
have  been  needed  to  overcome  such  a  feeling  would  have  been  enor- 
mously aided  by  the  sympathetic  and  gracious  kindness  I  have  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  English  Church  and  re- 
presentative of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Theodore,  and  St.  Thomas,  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

It  seems  to  me  that  present  submission  to  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  law,  whether  of  Pope  or  Queen,  is  due  from  anyone  who  claims  to 
be  a  loyal  subject  of  both,  provided  such  submission  can  be  honest 
and  sincere. 

But,  in  the  present  case,  there  are  two  considerations  which  make 
submission  more  than  a  duty,  and  lend,  to  what  might  be  deemed 
exclusively  painful,  a  feeling  of  real  pleasure. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  refutation  these  decrees  give  to  a  notion, 
which  here  and  there  existed,  tending  to  degrade  the  majesty  and 
authority  of  the  Church.  As  long  ago  as  1872,**  I  had  said  that  the 
authority  of  the  Church  was  a  living  authority,  ready  at  all  moments 
to  condemn  the  published  errors  of  any  of  her  children. 

But  (absurd  as  it  must  seem  to  Catholics)  it  has  often  been  said 
that,  because  there  are  so  few  men  of  physical  science  who  come  for- 
ward as  champions  of  the  Church,  ecclesiastical  authority  would  think 
twice  before  it  censured  any  one  of  those  few.  The  recent  decree 
makes  it  happily  plain  to  all  men  that  authority  imhesitatingly 
bestows  its  censures  wherever  it  considers  they  are  needed,  regardless 
of  persons  and  all  possible  consequences. 

It  is  a  satisfection  to  me  to  have  been  a  means  of  making  this 
evident  to  all  who  have  so  misunderstood  the  Church's  real  spirit. 

The  second  consideration  concerns  Our  Supreme  Pontiff  Leo  XIII. 
now  happily  reigning.  It  is  a  fiwit  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us  that 
he,  in  a  quite  peculiar  manner,  merits  from  all  Catholics,  above  all 
from  Catholics  who  work  for  science  and  who  value  liberty,  a  quite 

"  See  Qmtemporary  Review  of  1S72,  my  article  *  Evolntion  and  its  CoDseqnences,' 
p.  186. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF 
THE  MASHONALAND  RUINS 


Before  giving  the  latest  evidence  which  has  come  to  light  con- 
cerning the  mysterious  ruins  in  South  Africa,  it  will  be  necessary 
briefly  to  recapitulate  the  salient  points  which  resulted  from  our  ex- 
cavations in  1891,  and  which  led  us  to  attribute  these  ruins  to  the 
influence  of  a  race  of  Semitic  origin,  probably  from  South  Arabia. 

The  first  thing  that  is  obvious  about  the  ruins  at  Zimbabwe  and 
elsewhere  in  Mashonaland  is  that  they  were  built  to  form  a  protection 
for  a  foreign  population  who  visited  this  country  in  search  of  gold  : 
every  means  of  fortification  is  employed,  every  line  of  attack  is  pro- 
tected with  a  redundancy  of  strategical  skill  perfectly  marvellous  to 
behold ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  system,  close  to  the  temple  on 
Zimbabwe  hill,  was  the  ancient  gold-smelting  furnace.  Here  we  found 
crucibles  with  gold  adhering  to  them  in  quantities,  a  gilt  spear-head, 
tools  for  working  gold,  and  a  soapstone  ingot  mould  of  exactly  the 
same  shape  as  those  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  a  speci- 
men of  which  in  tin  was  found  in  Falmouth  harbour,  and  is  now  in 
Truro  museum.  The  country  is  full  of  ancient  workings—  shafts  sunk 
100  feet  deep  into  the  quartz  reefs,  both  vertical  and  horizontal ;  also 
crushing  stones,  water-worn  stones  which  had  been  used  as  burnishers, 
and  rejected  quartz  from  which  the  gold  had  been  extracted  by  fire, 
are  all  found  in  quantities  over  the  country.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  motive  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings 
was  the  search  for  gold  in  remote  antiquity. 

From  the  mass  of  objects  which  we  found  during  our  excavations 
I  will  name  a  few  only  which  bear  on  this  point.  Firstly,  there  is  the 
large  number  of  firagments  of  soapstone  bowls  with  elaborate  patterns 
thereon  ;  one  fragment  giving  us  a  portion  of  a  religious  procession, 
another  a  procession  of  bulls,  and  another  a  hunting  scene.  Then 
there  is  a  curious  cylindrical  object  with  knobs,  the  only  parallel  to 
which  is  found  at  the  temple  of  Paphos  in  Cyprus.  Excellent 
pottery  with  geometrical  patterns  and  numerous  objects  representing 
nature-worship,  which  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  large, 
solid,  conical  tower  in  the  lower  temple  point  to  the  cult  which  was 
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Egypt,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  in  connection  with  the  emblem  of  tBe 
hawk  in  the  mines  at  Zimbabwe. 

With  all  these  facts  before  us,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  association 
between  the  hawks  and  the  mines  and  miners  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  may  b& 
attributed  to  either  ancient  Egyptians  or,  rather,  I  thii^,  to  yery  ancient  Arabian 
times ;  for,  as  we  know  firom  the  inscriptions  of  Senefru,  the  builder  of  the  pyramid 
of  Medum,  the  mines  in  Sinai  were  worked  by  '  foreigners,'  who  may  hare  been 
Chaldeans  or  ancient  Arabians. 

Another  point  which  seeilis  to  me  to  throw  some  additional  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  again  imply  a  possible  Arabian  connection,  is  the  remarkable  ingot  mould 
discovered  at  Zimbabwe.  The  shape  is  exactly  that  of  the  curioiis  objects,  poesiUj 
ingots  of  the  same  kind  which  are  represented  as  being  brought  by  the  Amu  in  the 
tomb  of  Khenmihotep  at  Beni  Hasan,  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Usortesen  II.  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  The  shape  is  very  inte- 
resting, as  it  has  evidently  been  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  being  tied  on  to  donkejrs 
or  carried  by  slaves.  The  curious  phalli  found  at  Zimbabwe  may  also  resemUe 
the  same  emblems  found  in  large  numbers  near  the  Specs  Artemidos,  the  shrine  of 
Pasht,  near  to  Beni  Hasan,  and  may  have  been  associated  with  the  goddess  Hathor. 
There  are  many  other  features  which  seem  to  me  to  bear  out  a  distinctly  Arabo- 
Egyptian  theory  as  to  the  working  of  this  ancient  gold  field,  and  future  study  will 
no  doubt  bring  these  in  greater  prominence. 

Herr  Brugsch  gives  us  some  very  interesting  details  concerning 
the  worship  of  Sopt  at  Safb  el  Henneh,  in  the  Proceedings  of  BiblicaF 
ArchflBology.  Sopt,  he  tells  us,  was  the  feudal  god  of  the  Arabian 
nome,  the  nome  of  Sopt.  At  Safb  el  Henneh  this  god  is  described 
upon  the  monuments  as  *  Sopt  the  Spirit  of  the  East,  the  hawk,  the 
Horus  of  the  East '  (Naville's  Ooahen,  p.  10)  and  as  also  connected  witb 
Turn,  the  rising  and  setting  sun  (p.  13).  M.  Naville  believes  that  this 
bird  represents  not  the  rising  sun  but  one  of  the  planets,  Venus  the 
morning  star ;  that  is  to  say  that  Sopt  was  the  herald  of  the  sun,  not 
the  sun  itself.  Herr  Brugsch,  however,  believes  that  it  was  really 
the  god  of  the  Zodiacal  light,  the  previous  and  the  after  glow.  If 
M.  Naville's  theory  is  correct,  we  have  at  once  a  strong  connection 
between  Almaqah,  the  Venus  star  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  the  goddess 
worshipped  at  Marib,  and  probably  at  Zimbabwe,  and  the  hawk  of 
Sopt,  the  feudal  god  of  the  Arabian  nome,  which  was  closely  connect^ 
with  the  worship  of  Hathor,  *  the  queen  of  heaven  and  earth.' 

Last  year  Sir  John  Willoughby  conducted  further  excavations  at 
Zimbabwe,  which  lasted  over  a  period  of  five  weeks.  He  brought  to 
light  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  articles,  but  unfortunately 
none  of  the  finds  are  diflferent  from  those  which  we  discovered.  He 
obtained  a  number  of  crucibles,  phalli,  and  bits  of  excellent  pottery, 
firagments  of  soapstone  bowls.  One  object  only  may  be  of  interest, 
which  he  thus  describes  : — 

This  was  a  piece  of  copper  about  six  inches  in  length,  a  quarter  of  ^^  ^^ 
wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  covered  with  a  green  substance  (whetli 
enamel,  paint,  or  lacquer  I  am  unable  to  determine),  and  inlaid  with  one  of  tn 
triargalar  Zimbabwe  designs.    It  was  buried  some  five  feet  below  tbe  surMce^ 
almost  in  contact  with  the  east  side  of  the  wall  itself. 
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are  extremely  well  executed,  and  are  generally  true  in  their  whole 
length  to  within  one  or  two  inches. 

Further  up  country,  on  the  'Msingwani  river,  Mr.  Swan  found 
seven  sets  of  ruins,  three  of  which  were  built  during  the  best  period 
of  Zimbabwe  work.  He  measured  three  of  the  curves  here  and  found 
them  to  agree  precisely  with  the  curve  system  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  round  temple  at  Zimbabwe,  and  all  of  them  were  laid  off 
with  wonderful  accuracy. 

Another  important  piece  of  work  done  by  Mr.  Swan  on  his  way 
up  to  Fort  Victoria  was  to  take  accurate  measurements  of  the  small 
circular  temple  about  200  yards  from  the  Lundi  river.  This  we  had 
visited  on  our  way  up ;  but  as  we  had  not  then  formed  any  theory 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  these  buildings,  we  did  not  measure 
the  building  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  quite  sure  of  our  data. 

With  regard  to  this  ruin,  Mr.  Swan  writes  : — 

One  door  is  to  the  north  and  the  other  128^  and  a  fraction  from  it ;  so  that  the 
line  from  the  centre  to  the  sun  rising  at  midwinter  bisects  the  arc  between  the 
doorways.  If  one  could  measure  the  circumference  of  this  arc  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  we  could  deduce  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  when  the  temple  was  built. 
I  made  an  attempt,  and  arrived  at  about  2000  B.C. ;  but  really  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  arrive  at  anything  definite  by  this  method, 
although  from  it  we  may  get  usefril  corroborative  evidence. 

■^  From  this  mass  of  fresh  evidence  as  to  the  curves  and  orientation 
of  the  Mashonaland  ruins  we  may  safely  consider  that  the  builders  of 
these  mysterious  structures  were  well  versed  in  geometry,  and  studied 
carefully  the  heavens.  Beyond  this  nothing,  of  course,  can  really  be 
proved  until  an  enormous  amount  of  careful  study  has  been  devoted 
to  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  very  valuable  confirmatory  evidence 
when  taken  with  the  other  points,  that  the  builders  were  of  a  Semitic 
race  and  of  Arabian  origin,  and  quite  excludes  the  possibiUty  of  any 
negroid  race  having  had  more  to  do  with  their  construction  than  as 
the  slaves  of  a  race  of  higher  cultivation ;  for  it  is  a  well-accepted  fsict 
that  the  negroid  brain  never  could  be  capable  of  taking  the  initiative 
in  work  of  such  intricate  nature. 

^''e  have  as  yet  much  to  learn  with  regard  to  the  Arabians,  and 
the  high  culture  to  which  they  had  reached  in  very  remote  ages.  We 
know  that  they  were  the  merchants  and  carriers  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  obtained  from  outside  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  many  of  the 
most  valued  luxuries  of  the  ancients.  The  gold  and  wealth  of  Arabia 
were  proverbial  in  those  ancient  days,  and  the  more  evidence  we  get 
on  the  subject  the  more  it  seems  indisputable  that  one  at  least  of 
these  sources  of  wealth  was  from  South  Africa  in  th^  auriferous  district 
between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  troubles  in  South  Africa  and  the 
Matabele  war  have  put  a  stop,  for  the  time  being,  to  all  researches  in 
connection  with  the  archaeology  of  the  country.     Just  before  these 
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me  l!iaucaLion  i^eparLiueut.  wiie  is  ill  jExoviuicjr,  uu  vuo  uuruers  ui 
Tottenham,  where  the  Education  Department  are  trying  to  force  the 
Board  to  build  a  school  which  would  be  attended  by  children  from 
outside  the  London  area.  The  School  Board  say  that  it  is  unjust  ta 
compel  the  people  of  London  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  TottenhMn,  and  the  people  of  London  will  find  an  opportunity 
next  year  of  expressing  their  own  opinion  upon  that  point.  The 
second  case  in  dispute  is  in  Westminster,  where  the  Education  De- 
partment are  attempting  to  force  the  erection  of  a  school  upon  a  site 
condemned  as  unsuitable  by  their  own  inspector.  The  third  case  is 
that  in  Kennington,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stanley,  where,  against  the 
strongly  expressed  desire  of  the  locality,  the  Education  Department 
take  sides  with  him  against  the  people.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that 
the  remarkable  eflfect  produced  upon  London  as  a  whole  by  Mr. 
Stanley's  eflEiilgence  was  lately  reproduced  in  miniature  in  Kenning- 
ton. He  there  attended  a  public  meeting  to  demand  the  school 
in  question.  A  somewhat  unusual  thing  happened.  The  public 
actually  attended  the  meeting ;  and  after  Mr.  Stanley  with  his  usual 
skill  had  demonstrated  to  them  how  exceedingly  unenlightened 
they  were,  this  public  meeting  emphatically  decided  that  the 
school  was  not  needed.  Perhaps  they  think  now  that  the  School 
Board,  which  from  April  to  November  1893  have  added  15,000  school 
places  to  the  surplus  of  school  places  already  existing,  whilst  the 
increase  of  child  population  during  the  same  period  was  only  from 
5,000  to  6,000,  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  any  neglect  of  duty  in 
the  matter  of  school  accommodation. 

(2.)  It  is  alleged  that  many  schools  have  an  insufficient  supply 
of  teachers,  and  that  the  Government  inspectors  are  continuaUy 
calling  attention  to  this  &ult  of  organisation.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  following  undoubted  £eu;ts.  Every  year  the 
Grovemment  inspectors  inspect  each  department.  As  the  organisation 
of  a  school  is  more  or  less  efficient  they  award  a  lower  or  a  higher 
grant.  In  these  circumstances,  how  does  it  happen  that  these 
inspectors,  who  are  alleged  to  be  continually  calling  attention  to  this 
defect,  actually  recommended  the  higher  grant  in  the  case  of  1,051 
out  of  a  total  of  1,150  departments  ?  Except  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  allegation  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact,  so  extraordinary  a  result 
is  inexplicable.  The  charge  that  the  supply  of  teachers  is  insufficient 
entirely  depends  upon  what  the  standard  of  sufficiency  is.  The 
Education  Department  has  one  measure  in  the  Education  Code. 
The  School  Board  have  a  much  more  liberal  measure  in  their 
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assertion  for  Mr.  Stanley  to  say  that  *the  Bible  teaching  of  the 
Board  for  many  elections  has  not  been  a  real  issue  before  the  electors/ 
And  it  is  peculiarly  ungrateful  on  his  i)art  to  ignore  '  the  blazing 
principle '  which  inspired  the  Liberal  and  Badical  workers  who  form 
the  limited  ranks  of  his  supporters. 

One  of  the  members  elected  in  1891  was  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley. 
As  a  result  of  his  inquiries  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  Board's  regulations  was  working  harm.  Some 
conscientious  teachers  were  hampered  in  their  teaching  because  they 
felt  that  the  line  was  not  distinctly  marked  between  what  was- 
permissible  and  what  was  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  assumption  that  the  teaching  would  be  thoroughly 
and  distinctly  Christian  was  not  acted  upon  by  all  whose  duty  it  was 
to  teach.  The  contention  that  the  Board  should  say  plainly  what 
they  meant  led  to  a  series  of  deputations  and  memorials  firom  bodies 
interested  in  the  question,  which,  £Eur  beyond  any  debates,  have 
prolonged  the  settlement  of  the  question.  Until  these  deputations 
explained  to  the  Board  what  their  view  of  Bible  teaching  in  Board 
schools  should  be,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  was  steadily  opposed 
to  any  reconstruction  of  the  Board's  rule,  except  in  one  respect. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  religion '  in  the  regulations,  I  was  desirous  of  inserting  before 
that  word  the  word  '  Christian.'  And  I  am  glad  to  think  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  fsAx  chance  of  that  emendation  being  ultimately 
agreed  to. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  attendance  of  these  deputations  I  was  also 
persuaded  that  nothing  beyond  this  needed  to  be  done.  But  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  deputations  have  done  much  to  shake  the  grounds 
upon  which  that  conviction  rested.  It  has  been  contended  that  in 
the  interests  of  liberty  it  was  right  to  allow  a  teacher  to  give  non- 
Christian  teaching  to  a  Christian  child.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  contended  that  a  Christian  teacher,  thoroughly  believing  our 
Lord's  Divinity,  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  teaching  that  doctrine 
to  any  Christian  chiLd  in  a  Board  school.  In  other  words,  a  child  in 
a  Board  school  may  be  taught  to  be  an  agnostic  or  unbeliever  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  but  the  same  sacred  name  is  invoked  to  prevent  his 
being  taught  to  be  a  Christian.  These  contentions  are  put  forward 
in  the  name  of  Nonconformity.  How  far  they  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  Christian  parents  of  London  has  yet  to  be  seen. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  there  is  only  one  principle  upon  whick 
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ment,  and  whose  total  neglect  of  obvious  prudence,  made  the  name 
of  education  obnoxious  to  the  Londoner  nine  years  ago,  are  anxious 
again  to  play  the  old  game.  To  use  Mr,  Stanley's  simile,  *  the  dogs 
of  war  are  sleeping,  they  are  not  dead.'  Mr.  Stanley's  article  consti- 
tutes a  kind  of  preliminary  howl.  Soon  the  whole  pack  will  be  in  fall 
cry.  And  according  to  Mr.  Stanley's  enumeration  it  is  a  somewhat 
heterogeneous  and  motley  body.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  •  Radical  clubs,* 

*  working-men  associations,'  'Unitarian  congregations,'  *  the  most  active 
leaders  of  the  great  Nonconformist  bodies,' '  the  Sunday  School  Union,' 

*  the  Primitive  Methodists,'  and,  finally,  of  '  ordinary  liberals/  If 
the  Board  insist  that  *  teachers  who  believe  them '  shaJl  teach  in  the 
schools  the  doctrines  involved  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation,  the  whole  of  these  discordant  elements  *  will,'  we  are  told, 

*  be  miited  to  do  away  with  a  system  so  contrary  to  reason,  to  justice, 
and  to  practical  possibilities.'  I  have  outlived  so  many  predictions 
that  it  will  be  interesting  to  turn  again  to^this— after  the  event. 

Joseph  R.  Digole. 
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from  Europe.  Four  instructions  and  four  impossibilities.  Only  one 
of  these  blunders  can,  in  £Eiimess,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Tangier 
Commission — the  plan  of  constructing  a  mole.  It  was  desirable  that 
a  mole  should  be  constructed  if  possible ;  but  it  did  not  call  for  very 
profound  engineering  knowledge  to  make  it  clear  that  the  wash  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  easterly  storms  of  the  Mediterranean  acting  on 
shifting  sandy  shores  and  the  soft  stone  of  the  country  were  certain  to 
destroy  the  mole  as  fast  as  it  was  built,  and  to  silt  up  the  harbour  as 
fast  as  it  was  cleared. 

The  other  mistakes  of  the  Tangier  Commission  may  justly  be 
laid  to  a  lack  of  experience  in  dealing  with  barbarians ;  they  had  not 
the  knowledge  bom  of  two  hundred  years  of  Imperial  work.  We 
know  now  that  it  is  impossible  for  Englishmen  to  settle  peaceably  in 
a  country  of  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  people.  Our  desire  for 
peace  they  impute  simply  to  timidity ;  and  until  they  have  been 
well  beaten,  not  only  can  we  have  no  dealings  with  them,  but  every 
load  of  food  and  forage  has  to  be  fought  for.  It  is  a  simple  conclu- 
sion from  these  premisses  that  the  settlement  of  Tangier  was  a  dream 
that  could  never  be  realised.  No  prosperous  or  careful  man  would 
willingly  settle  in  a  city  that  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  siege,  and 
where  his  very  food  must  be  brought  from  a  distance  of  three  weeks 
by  sea.  In  happy  ignorance  of  all  his  difficulties,  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough took  up  his  appointment  as  first  Governor  of  Tangier,  and 
sailed  from  Deal  in  the  winter  of  1661-1662.  He  made  Tangier 
after  a  quick  passage  of  a  fortnight  from  the  Downs,  and  found  the 
place  very  little  better  than  a  ruin.  But  he  brought  with  him  a 
garrison  of  about  four  thousand  men,  and  at  once  addressed  himself  to 
his  difficulties  with  his  neighbour,  the  redoubtable  Gayland,  chief  of 
Arcilla.  This  princelet  was,  for  a  time,  quite  a  hero  of  romance. 
The  chaplain  to  the  forces,  the  Eev.  Lancelot  Addison,  afterwards 
chaplain  to  the  King  and  Dean  of  Lichfield,^  wrote  an  account  of 
Barbary  which  is  fuU  of  Guyland.  He  was  a  standing  danger  to  ns, 
but  fortunately  he  had  two  rivals — Benbucar  of  Salee,  and  a  chieftain 
who  lorded  it  at  Tafilet  and  was  destined,  in  the  end,  to  overthrow 
him.  Thus  Lord  Peterborough  found  himself  fece  to  face  from  the 
first  with  the  eternal  problem,  in  the  event  of  disputes  between 
native  princes,  if  our  aid  is  asked  for  ought  we  to  interfere? 
Several  openings  of  this  kind  oflFered  themselves  during  our  occupa- 
tion, and  if  any  one  of  them  had  been  taken  advantage  of,  there 
would  be  no  Morocco  question  at  the  present  moment. 

Lord  Peterborough  dutifully  asked  for  instructions ;  but  he  was 
saved  all  further  trouble  in  the  matter  by  his  sudden  recall  to  England. 
He  was,  and  with  good  reason,  deeply  incensed  at  this  treatment, 
which,  besides  being  unfair  to  himself,  doubled  our  difficulties  m 

"  Dr.  Addison  is,  perhaps,  better  known  to  us  now  through  the  writings  of  his  «w>» 
Joseph  Addison. 
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dealing  with  Tangier.  It  was  the  first  of  those  shifty  moves  by  which 
the  interests  of  the  colony  were  sacrificed  to  the  need  of  finding  a 
place  for  some  importunate  person  at  home.  As  one  result  of  this 
policy,  Tangier  had  twelve  governors  in  the  space  of  twenty-two  years. 
Lord  Peterborough's  place  was  taken  by  the  late  Governor  of  Dunkirk 
— Lord  Eutherford,  created  on  his  promotion  Earl  of  Teviot.  He 
was  a  Scotch  soldier  of  fortune,  and  a  man  of  great  and  varied  ability. 
His  accounts  were  a  curiosity ;  but  in  those  days  accounts  were 
generally  regarded  as  the  natural  stepping-stones  to  fortune,  and 
Teviot's  hot-headed  courage  was  beyond  question.  Courage  was  a 
very  good  quality  for  a  Governor  of  Tangier  to  possess,  but  whether 
it  was  that  his  hands  were  tied  at  home,  or  that  he  was  too  much 
engrossed  with  his  accounts,  the  £a.ct  remained  that  while  Teviot  was 
Governor  the  power  of  the  Moors  increased  enormously.  As  we 
would  give  the  chief  of  Salee  no  help,  Gayland  mastered  that  town. 
He  made  peace  wherever  he  could  not  conquer,  and  now  dreamed  of 
nothing  less  than  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Nor  were  the  Moors  our 
only  foes.  The  Spaniards  gave  Gayland  forty  thousand  pieces  of 
eight,  and  supplied  him  with  guns.  The  Dutch  joined  with  Spain 
to  hinder  the  Tangier  trade  in  every  possible  way,  and  Spanish 
engineers  disguised  as  Moors  were  reported  to  be  helping  Gayland's 
soldiers  to  entrench  themselves. 

Teviot  had  the  very  usefcd  quality  of  making  everyone  believe  in 
him;  and  though  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  defensive  warfare,  he 
managed  to  give  the  garrison  the  impression  that  they  were  perfectly 
safe  in  his  hands.  There  was  a  rude  awakening  from  these  delusions. 
During  the  Governor's  absence  on  leave,  Gayland,  still  nominally  at 
peace  with  us,  joined  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Colonel  Fitzgerald, 
in  a  hawking-party,  and  brought  fifty  followers  with  him.  There 
was  much  pleasant  conversation  of  an  indifferent  kind  as  they  were 
riding  about  the  country  near  Tangier,  and  Fitzgerald  thought  that 
the  morning  had  been  harmlessly  if  not  profitably  spent.  But  some 
of  the  fifty  members  of  Gayland's  escort  must  have  made  better  use 
of  their  time  than  Fitzgerald,  for  shortly  after  the  Governor's  return 
war  was  formally  declared,  and  it  then  became  apparent  how  much 
more  Gayland  knew  about  Tangier  than  we  did.  On  the  4th  of  May, 
1664,  Teviot  made  a  reconnaissance  in  force  towards  a  point  of 
seemingly  open  country,  and  was  caught  in  an  ambush.  The 
Governor  himself,  with  nineteen  commissioned  officers  and  five 
hundred  men,  were  cut  off  and  slaughtered  to  a  man. 

This  was  a  heavy  blow,  and  the  news  of  it,  noised  abroad  through- 
out the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa,  was  heard  as  the  herald  of  our 
departure.  But  we  stood  our  ground,  though  with  greatly  reduced 
numbers,  and  Fitzgerald  was  appointed  to  act  until  the  new  Governor 
should  arrive.  He  was  not  more  superstitious  than  other  men  in  those 
days,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  he  was  much  more  disturbed 
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at  the  blazing  stars  then  appearing  at  night  than  he  was  at  Gayland's 
victory.  These  *  blazing  stars'  were  the  comets  that  so  much 
interested  Charles  the  Second  that  he  sat  up  with  the  Queen  for  a  whole 
night  to  watch  for  them.  They  alarmed  Fitzgerald  a  great  deal,  and 
he  carefully  reported  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  wondering  what 
they  might  portend.  As  a  set-oflF  to  these  ghostly  anxieties,  however, 
the  material  cares  of  his  office  sat  very  lightly  on  him.  He  had  na 
doubt  that  Gayland  would  soon  find  it  to  his  interest  to  be  a  good 
neighbour ;  which  is  exactly  what  this  kind  of  man  never  does  untiJ 
he  has  been  well  beaten. 

But  an  Irishman's  light-heartedness  must  have  been  a  man's  best 
possession  in  Tangier  in  those  days.  Shut  up  in  a  dull  town,  the 
open  country  occupied  by  enemies  whom  they  were  forbidden  to 
attack,  the  Tangerines  must  have  been  wonderful  people  if  they  did 
not  give  way  now  and  then  to  despondency.  In  addition  to  this 
they  were  miserably  fed ;  for  the  Moors  hindered  them  from  growing 
any  fresh  food  for  themselves,  and  they  were  thus  almost  dependent 
on  the  salted  supplies  brought  from  England.  We  might  have  got 
supplies  from  Spain,  if  the  Spaniards  had  not  been  as  anxious  ta 
starve  us  as  the  Moors.  But  the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli  forbade  aU 
traffic  with  us,  and  insolently  proclaimed  that  since  the  consent  of 
Spain  to  the  cession  of  Tangier  had  not  been  obtained,  he  should 
treat  all  Englishmen  resident  there  as  rebels  to  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  arrival  of  a  new  governor  made  a  welcome  stir  in  this  depress- 
ing atmosphere ;  for  it  was  almost  the  only  occasion  when  anybody 
was  paid.  Lord  Bellasis,  an  active  and  popular  man,  convoyed  the 
Smyrna  fleet  from  Plymouth  and  assumed  the  governorship  in  April 
1665.  He  did  not  take  long  to  »grasp  the  situation,  and  at  once 
reported  that  the  Spaniards  were  paying  Gayland  to  oppose  us,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  bring  the  Moors  to  reason  was  to  blockade  Salee 
and  Tetuan.  This  could  have  been  done  with  one  first-rate  frigate 
at  each  port ;  but  the  advice  was  not  taken.  It  would  have  aroused 
suspicion  in  many  men  to  find  that  in  spite  of  this  neglect  of  proper 
means  Gayland  assumed  about  this  time  a  most  accommodating  atti- 
tude towards  the  English.  It  seems,  however,  that  Lord  Bellasis 
took  this  as  a  personal  tribute ;  for  he  entered  unsuspectingly  on 
negotiations  for  peace,  and  carried  through  the  treaty  without  a  hitch. 
It  was  printed  and  published  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
six  reasons  endorsed  showing  how  much  more  advantageous  it  was 
than  any  previous  truce.  The  subsequent  events  formed  an  object- 
lesson  in  Moorish  diplomacy  which  was  entirely  thrown  away  in 
England,  but  which  would  have  been  valuable  to  Lord  Bellasis  if  he 
had  retained  office.  However,  he  had  his  eye  on  a  place  about  court; 
so,  taking  advantage  of  the  good  impression  wrought  by  his  treaty 
of  peace,  he  quitted  Tangier  in  1666,  and  it  was  left  to  his  successor 
to  discover  the  springs  of  Gayland's  complacency. 
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murdered  himself  was  a  mystery,  for^he  had  few  of  the  qualities 
that  dazzle  the  eyes  of  subjects.  He^was  not  a  coward,  but  he  was 
not  a  warrior ;  for  he  only  fought  two  campaigns,  one  against  the 
English  and  one  against  Algier,  and  in  both  he  was  defeated.  Sheer 
force  of  character  and  an  imposing  manner  akin  to  that  of  the  Great 
Monarch  sufficed  to  awe  his  subjects,  who  obeyed  him  less  as  a  despot 
than^'^as  they  might  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself. 

What  his  court  was  like  in  his  youth  we  can  only  surmise ;  but 
we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  very  full  account  of  it  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Second,  by  which  time  the  Emperor  was  much  softened 
by  years.  Muley  Ismael,  then  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  rose  early,  and 
after  sajdng  his  prayers  was  abroad  among  his  workmen  by  the  first 
streak  of  dawn.  It  was  from  these  harmless  people  that  he  selected 
his  first  victim  of  the  day — the  victim  whose  murder  was  *  his  top 
pleasure.'  He  chatted  with  his  retinue,  gave  informal  audience  if 
occasion  required,  speared  a  man  or  two,  and  then  returned  to  the 
palace  for  breakfast  and  to  dress  for  the  public  Hall  of  Audience. 
The  Emperor  varied  his  robes  according  to  his  moods — yellow  being 
his  killing  colour ;  and  when  he  entered  the  Divan  clothed  in  yellow 
every  courtier  round  the  throne  knew  that  some  oue  in  that  room 
would  have  to  die  before  the  Emperor  left  it.  (Thus  the  cares  that 
wait  on  courtiers  everywhere  were  intensified,  at  Mequinez,  by  the 
fearful  excitement  of  the  Suicide  Club.) 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Court  was  the  band  of  eight  hundred 
boy-executioners,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  tearing  men  • 
to  pieces  when  the  Emperor  decreed  that  form  of  punishment.  They 
were  all  tawny,  being  bred  from  sires  and  dams  chosen  and  mated  by 
the  Emperor  himself  with  the  view  of  getting  tawny  oflFspring. 
When  of  an  age  to  be  tested  they  were  brought  to  the  palace  and  left 
in  one  of  the  squares ;  and  when  the  old  Emperor  had  leisure  he 
went  armed  with  a  blunt  lance  and  bastinadoed  them  until  the 
gutters  ran  with  their  blood.  They  were  left  lying  in  the  sun  for 
some  time,  and  on  the  Emperor  returning  and  giving  the  signal  for 
them  to  move,  only  those  were  chosen  who  got  up  and  ran  away. 
Those  who  were  faint  with  the  beating,  the  sun,  and  the  loss  of 
blood  were  sent  back  to  their  villages.  These  little  fiends  were  the 
Emperor's  favourites,  and  during  his  long  reign  he  was  only  known 
to  kill  three  of  them. 

Another  band  of  executioners  consisted  of  a  corps  of  stalwart 
negroes  as  black  as  could  be  found.  To  them  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  tossing,  whenever  the  Emperor  had  a  mind  to  that  spectacle.  They 
officiated  two  at  a  time ;  seized  their  victim  and  flung  him  over  thar 
shoulders.  When  in  practice  they  could  break  either  right  or  le 
shoulder  as  the  Emperor  wished ;  but  as  a  rule  dexterity  was  no 
exacted  from  them ;  their  only  duty  was  to  toss  the  man  till  he  oi  • 
These  were  two  of  the  ways  in  which  Muley  Ismael  had  men  execut 
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when  the  rank  of  the  victim  or  his  crime  called  for  some  circum- 
stance and  display.  Trifling  offences,  such  as  a  man  losing  his  place 
in  a  procession,  the  Emperor  punished  only  by  spearing.  When  the 
lance  was  withdrawn  he  would  throw  it  in  the  air,  when  the  nearest 
man  must  catch  it  before  it  fell  to  the  ground,  under  penalty  of 
being  speared  himself. 

In  such  a  shambles  a  blow  would  sometimes  go  astray,  and  then 
the  Emperor  was  at  his  best.  He  would  send  for  the  relatives  of  the 
murdered  man  and  express  his  concern  and  regret  for  the  loss  of  a 
valued  subject.  He  had  no  idea  how  it  could  have  occurred,  as  he 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  deceased.  The  death  must  have  been 
by  the  act  of  God,  and  he  would  conclude  with  a  handsome  apology 
and  with  gracious  permission  to  bury  the  remains.  This  was  a  con- 
siderable indulgence,  for  the  Emperor's  victims  were  usually  left  for 
the  street  dogs  to  devour.  . 

The  Emperor  affected  the  Satanic  (if  anything  can  be  called 
Affectation  in  a  man  who  took  himself  so  seriously),  and  often  carried 
it  to  extraordinary  lengths.  The  morning  after  he  had  murdered 
a  man  of  any  importance,  and  while  the  dogs  were  rending  and  snarling 
over  his  remains,  the  Emperor  would  look  round  his  court  and 
anxiously  inquire  *  Where  is  such  and  such  an  officer  ? '  An  inar- 
ticulate murmur  was  the  usual  response ;  but  the  Emperor  was  not 
to  be  denied.  *  Where  was  the  man  ?  and  why  had  he  presumed  to 
Absent  himself  from  the  Presence  without  leave  ? '  Lest  the  Emperor 
should  fall  foul  of  the  whole  court,  some  trembler,  greatly  venturing, 
would  at  this  stage  say  that  he  was  dead.  The  Emperor  was  deeply 
shocked ;  *  Dead  !  was  it  possible !  And  who  had  killed  him  ? '  This 
was  the  critical  moment ;  and  if  any  novice  at  court,  encouraged  by 
the  tenderness  of  the  Emperor's  voice,  and  his  kind  and  sorrowful 
bearing,  should  presume  to  recall  the  events  of  the  day  before,  he  was 
instantly  speared  for  his  impertinence. 

Such,  in  his  old  age,  was  the  man  who,  in  the  full  strength  of 
youth,  ascended  the  throne  of  Morocco  and  cast  envious  and  orthodox 
eyes  on  the  port  of  Tangier,  still,  in  spite  of  reverses,  garrisoned  by 
infidels.  He  was,  fortunately  for  us,  a  very  poor  soldier.  In  a 
country  no  larger  than  Portugal  the  rebellion  against  him  was  kept 
up  for  five  years ;  and  in  that  time  we  could  easily  have  made  Tangier 
impregnable,  if  we  had  set  to  work  the  right  way.  But  over  all  the 
business  relating  to  Tangier  two  words  are  writ  large — peculation 
and  confusion.  Lord  Bellasis'  accounts  were  passed  somehow.  Lord 
Teviot's  accounts  had  been  passed  out  of  politeness,  and  Lord 
Middleton  was  another  Teviot.  We  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  what 
line  to  take  up  in  Morocco,  and  that  idea  was  a  wrong  one.  Vast 
flums  were  expended  on  material  for  the  mole,  and  might  just  as  well 
have  been  poured  into  the  sea.  When  money  for  labour  could  not 
be  had  the  unpaid  soldiery  were  set  to  work  on  it.     The  deepest 
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gloom  and  depression  prevailed  among  the  troops  ;  and  little  wonder, 
for  they  had  been  unpaid  for  two  years.  *  I  pray^God  enable  His 
Majesty  to  provide  better  forces,  and  in  the  meantime  shall  compose 
every  man's  soul  in  patience,'  Fairbome  wrote  to  the  Commission  in 
the  autumn  of  1677.  He  had  long  been  trying  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  and  his  spirit  was  almost  broken. 

At  the  end  of  1677  we  applied  a  palliative  to  our  distresses  which 
was  ludicrous  in  comparison  with  the  disease,  but  which  is  note- 
worthy for  other  reasons  :  we  expelled  the  Jews  from  Tangier.  They 
were  suspected  of  acting  as  spies  for  the  Moors.^  Lord  Middleton 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Inchiquin,  a  well-meaning,  impulsive  man, 
devoid  of  discretion,  who  might  have  sat  for  Frank  Esmond.  He 
differed  daily  with  Fairbome,  and  on  one  occasion  was  so  ill-advised 
as,  on  hearing  of  a  complaint  against  the  Lieutenant-Governor  about 
the  sale  of  meat,  to  stride  from  the  Cotincil  chamber  to  the  meat 
market,  and  exclaim  that  *  God  damn  him ! '  he  would  see  justice 
done.  But  it  was  not  good  intentions,  even  accompanied  by  strong 
words,  that  could  save  Tangier.  *  I  must  needs  confess  I  never  saw 
a  place  more  ruinous  than  this,  no  one  thing  being  in  a  condition 
fit  for  defence,  and  what  is  worse  not  one  spare  arm  except  a  few 
blunderbusses ; '  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  was  left  in 
supreme  command  when  Lord  Inchiquin  took  leave — Sir  Palmes 
Fairbome.  It  was  a  crisis,  and  one  that  called  for  quick  blood 
and  unshaken  nerves.  The  enemy  was  close  on  us,  and  strongly 
entrenched.  They  had  captured  our  outlying  defences,  and  twenty 
thousand  Moors  held  the  open  country.  Fairbome's  despatches  are 
now  very  melancholy  reading.  He  sealed  them  with  his  new  crest,  a 
dagger  impaling  a  Moor's  head,  and  the  motto  *  Tutus  si  fortis  ; '  so 
strange  an  irony  on  the  contents.  He  was  not  to  seal  many  more,  for 
at  the  end  of  October  1680  he  was  mortally  wounded  while  inspect- 
ing the  defences  ;  but  he  lived  to  hear  that  he  was  avenged. 

It  was  a  bad  day  for  the  Moors  when  they  killed  Fairbome ;  for 
the  command  devolved  on  Sackville,  and  under  Sackville  was  Kirke. 
These  two  officers  had  not  been  long  in  Tangier,  and  they  had 
their  own  ideas  of  the  comparative  worth  of  a  British  soldier  and  a 
Moor.  So  they  quitted  the  defensive,  on  which  we  had  conscientiously 
stood  for  twenty  years,  and  fell  on  the  enemy.  He  was  smitten  hip 
and  thigh.  Two  thousand  dead  were  left  on  the  field,  our  forts  were 
recovered,  and  the  Moors  driven  from  the  open  country,  although 
they  outnumbered  us  six  to  one. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  thousand  victories  that  have  led  us  to 
empire,  and  its  effect  was  magical.     Muley  Ismael  became  humility 

*  Compare  this  telegram  from  Madrid,  nnder  date  the  5th  of  November,  1893 : 
*  General  Macias  has  expelled  from  Melilla  aU  the  Jews  residing  outside  the  walls. 
.  .  .  They  had  been  suspected  of  acting  as  spies  for  the  Moors.*  *  Every  country  gets 
the  Jew  It  deserves ; '  a  dictum  that  hits  Morocco  rather  hard. 
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itself,  and  begged  for  peace ;  not  exactly  for  peace  at  any  price,  but 
for  peace  at  any  reasonable  price.  All  he  asked  was  an  embassy,  just 
to  save  appearances,  and  {aotto  voce)  to  give  him  time  to  observe  us, 
and  to  see  if  we  knew  our  real  strength,  or  whether,  though  we  could 
not  be  driven  out  of  Tangier,  we  might  not  be  bullied  or  cajoled  into 
evacuating  the  place. 

The  only  embassy  that  Muley  Ismael  really  respected  was  a  thou- 
sand pikes  knocking  at  his  palace  gates  ;  but  when  suavity  was  likely 
to  be  useful  he  could  be  as  polite  as  any  Moslem,  and  in  politeness 
a  Moslem  is  to  an  Italian  as  an  Italian  is  to  the  men  of  every  other 
nation.  So  while  Sir  James  Leslie,  the  new  Ambassador,  was  on 
his  way.  Colonel  Kirke,  who  was  sent  on  in  advance  to  the  capital, 
was  made  to  understand  what  the  courtesy  of  a  Moor  was  like  when 
he  laid  himself  out  to  be  civil. 

In  Tangier  our  people  had  had  few  opportunities  of  meeting  with 
Moors  of  position,  and  the  impression  on  Kirke  of  the  Emperor's 
attentions  was  proportionately  great.  The  Moors  must  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  effect  produced  on  so  doughty  a  foe  by  a  few  kind  words 
and  gracious  gestures :  they  had  probably  never  met  with  a  character 
so  simple  before. 

*  I  am  among  the  most  civilised  people  in  the  world,'  wrote 
Kirke,  from  the  Alcalde's  camp,  *  and  if  I  ever  have  a  son  I  shall  pre- 
fer to  send  him  here  rather  than  to  the  Court  of  France.  A  Brother 
could  not  use  me  more  kindly.' 

The  new  ambassador  was  a  great  contrast  to  this  ingenuous  soldier. 
Sir  James  Leslie  had  been  a  private  trooper  in  Tangier,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  picked  up  (probably  from  syces  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation not  open  to  his  masters)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Moorish 
character.  He  was  not  to  be  hurried ;  and  though  Kirke  and  allTangier 
cried  out  against  him  he  took  his  time  over  his  preparations.  Kirke 
was  loud  in  his  remonstrances.  '  I  have  met  with  a  kind  prince  and 
a  just  general  in  Morocco  .  .  .,'  he  wrote.  *  I  can't  imagine  what 
Sir  James  Leslie  means  to  make  the  Emperor  stay  so  long  for  him.' 

Sackville  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Leslie  was  prejudicing  our 
chances  of  peace,  and  wrote,  *  These  people  esteem  nothing  so  ill  as 
breaking  one's  word,'  plainly  implying  that  Leslie  was  laying  himself 
open  to  that  reproach.  But  Leslie  knew  his  man  and  knew  his  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  peace  was  settled  without  much  difficulty  in  March 
1681  ;  Muley  Ismael  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  obstruct  the 
settlement  of  a  truce  that  he  had  no  intention  of  observing. 

In  April  1681,  on  Colonel  Sackville's  retirement.  Colonel  Kirke  was 
appointed  Governor  in  his  place,  and  soon  after  the  return  Embassy 
from  Morocco  passed  through  Tangier  on  its  way  to  Whitehall.  The 
chief  of  the  three  men  chosen  by  Muley  Ismael  to  carry  his  presents 
of  young  lions  and  ostriches  to  Charles  the  Second  was  the  Alcalde 
Muhammad  Ohadu,  a  scion  of -an  old  Moorish  family,  his  mother  an 
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Kirke  was  deeply  mortified,  the  more  so  that  he  had  been  so  com- 
pletely taken  in  by  the  Moors  himself.  Very  soon  after  he  became 
Governor  of  Tangier  he  learnt  the  diflFerence  between  a  Moslem  as  a 
host  and  a  Moslem  as  an  antagonist.  The  Emperor  first  showed  his 
tme  character  to  Kirke  when  a  Sherif  (the  Emperor's  sister's  son) 
fled  to  Tangier  firom  Meqninez  saying  (what  appears  to  be  a  most 
reasonable  statement)  that  he  feared  for  his  life.  The  Emperor 
demanded  him  from  Kirke,  who  feeling  suspicions  was  in  no  great 
hurry  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  Muley  Ismael,  convinced  by  now 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  really  feared  from  us,  gave  full  vent  to 
his  wrath.  He  addressed  Kirke  in  the  most  insulting  manner,  using 
the  second  person  singular,  and  calling  him  *  Kirke '  simply.  From 
that  day  onwards  his  enmity  to  us  was  shown  in  every  possible  way. 

Kirke  was  not  one  of  those  who,  having  conceived  an  opinion, 
think  it  necessary  to  hold  it  in  spite  of  evidence.  On  the  contrary^ 
he  fully  admitted  his  delusion,  and  warned  the  Secretary  of  State 
against  being  taken  in  by  the  same  means.  '  How  much  we  have 
l)een  mistaken  in  our  measures,  and  on  what  uncertain  ground  we 
build  when  we  repose  any  reliance  on  the  most  solemn  words  and 
engagements  of  the  Moors.'  *  I  know  I  need  not  weary  you  with 
hints  of  the  faithless  and  capricious  humours  of  these  people.'  *  A 
people  captious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  are  extremely  dexter- 
ous in  cavils  ; '  these  are  some  of  his  warnings.  One  of  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  contained  a  permit  for  Moors  to  settle  in  Tangier. 
Kirke  was  strongly  opposed  to  this. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  none  are  to  be  less  trusted  to  an  intimacy  and 
familiarity  with  the  Moors  than  the  English,  as  there  is  an  absolute  contrariety  in 
their  humours  and  designs :  the  first  being  a  nation  naturally  subtle,  di8trustfu>, 
implacable,  and  undermining ;  our  own  people,  on  the  other  side,  generous,  loTing^ 
credulous,  and  without  any  reserve. 

For  the  future  Kirke  treated  the  Emperor  with  polite  contempt. 
This  is  one  of  Muley  Ismael's  letters : — 

To  Kirke,  Captain  of  Tangier — Know  that  we  are  well  acquainted  that  thou  art 
our  servant,  and  are  satisfied  with  thy  friendship  to  our  high  estate,  and  we  know 
not  thy  master  and  lord  but  by  thee,  and  we  sent  not  our  servants  to  him  but  out 
of  kindness  to  thee,  and  to  make  thee  great  in  thy  nation.  If  [thy  King]  have  a 
mind  to  peace,  let  him  send  us  two  great  men  of  thy  country,  thy  King^s  Counsellors, 
such  wherein  the  Christians  do  most  confide. 

In  another  letter  he  demanded  that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
should  be  sent  to  him  ;  and  hereon  Kirke  made  the  sensible  comment 
that  if  any  Ambassador  was  sent  some  great  man  ought  certainly  to 
be  chosen,  '  the  natural  haughtiness  of  these  people  valuing  nothing 
that  bears  not  the  visible  stamp  of  greatness  and  ostentation.' 

But,  for  his  own  part,  ICirke  was  opposed  to  any  more  Embassies. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  Emperor's  rage.  *  The  Emperor  makes  it 
out  in  noise  and  high  language '  was  his  only  comment.     It  was  also 
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It  is  carious,  as  an  historical  coincidence,  that  exactly  a  century  after 
the  famous  year  when  Toulon,  and  the  strength  of  the  French  fleet 
there,  perturbed,  more  than  at  any  previous  period,  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  British  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  precisely  the  same  subjects  should  have 
suddenly  arisen  to  occupy  to  an  unusual  degree  the  attention  of 
Englishmen. 

In  the  early  part  of  1793  the  French  Eepublic  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain.  Before  the  opening  of  hostilities  France  had 
collected  a  formidable  fleet  at  Toulon ;  and,  with  as  much  promptitude 
as  possible,  a  British  fleet  left  England  in  order  to  watch  it  and  keep 
it  in  check.  In  August  ViccrAdmiral  Lord  Hood  found  himself  off 
Toulon  in  command  of  a  force  composed  of  two  100-gun  ships,  three 
98's,  twelve  74*s,  and  four  64's,  besides  frigates  and  sloops.  Inside, 
under  Bear- Admiral  de  Trogoff,  there  lay  two  120's,  four  80's,  and 
twenty-four  74's,  or,  in  all,  excluding  one  vessel  that  was  under  con- 
struction but  that  was  not  very  far  advanced,  30  ships  of  the  line,  as 
against  the  21  British.  It  is  true  that  four  of  the  French  ships  were 
being  refitted,  and  that  nine  others  were  being  repaired  or  needed  to 
be  repaired  ere  they  could  be  of  much  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
Toulon  was  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  unassailable  from  the  sea,  and  it 
was  at  the  option  of  the  French  commander-in-chief  to  lie  quietly 
under  the  protection  of  his  batteries  until  such  time  as  his  entire 
fleet  should  be  ready  for  action,  and  then  to  issue  forth  in  over- 
whelming strength ;  for  in  1793,  as  now,  Toulon  contained  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  building,  fitting,  and  storing  of  a  large  armada, 
and  was  practically  independent  of  sea-borne  supplies.  The  situation 
was,  therefore,  an  anxious  one  for  English  people.  But  accidental 
circumstances  smoothed  away  the  diflSculties  with  which  we  were 
threatened.  Provence  was  disaffected,  and  even  the  French  fleet  was 
not  entirely  loyal  to  the  Sepublican  Government.  Negotiations  were 
opened  for  the  occupation  of  the  port  and  of  the  shipping  by  Lord 
Hood  on  behalf  of  King  Louis  the  Seventeenth ;  and  although  the 
Kepublican  party  in  the  French  fleet  chose  a  Republican  chief  in 
room  of  De  Trogoff,  and  seized  and  manned  the  forts  on  the  western 
side  of  the  harbour,  Hood  received  so  much  encouragement  from  the 
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dependent  upon  this  line,  which  might  possibly  be  cut  in  places  by 
an  active  and  daring  enemy  acting  from  the  sea.  About  twelve 
miles  inland  runs  a  nearly  parallel  line  which  connects  with  the 
Paris-Lyon-M^diterran^e  main  system  at  Aix,  touches  the  sea-board 
and' unites  with  the  coast-line  at  Frdjus,  and  is  joined  directly  with 
Toulon  by  a  branch  from  Camoules ;  yet  twelve  miles  further  inland 
is  a  third  parallel  line  from  PeyroUes,  through  Draguignan,  to  Cannes ; 
so  that  Toulon  has  plenty  of  facilities  for  quickly  obtaining  supplies 
of  any  kind  from  ail  parts  of  France,  even  if  the  coast  railway  be 
destroyed  from  Fr^jus  to  Hy^res  on  the  east,  and  from  Ollioules  to 
Marseilles  on  the  west. 

When  I  left  Toulon  at  the  end  of  October,  there  were  lying  there 
in  commission  ships  sufficient,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  go  out 
and  meet  our  entire  Mediterranean  squadron  of  the  same  date,  with 
more  than  a  reasonable  chance  of  being  able  to  defeat  it.  In  order 
that  the  relative  forces  may,  in  a  rough  way,  be  compared,  I  give 
below  both  squadrons,  and  fit  each  British  ship  against  what  I  take 
to  be  a  fair  match  for  her.  To  assist  the  reader,  I  specify  date  of 
launch,  tonnage,  trial  speed,  and  total  number  of  guns  of  every  vessel : 


British 

Ship 

JDate 
1892 

!    Tons 

Knots 

1 

/RamiUiefl  I     . 

14,150 

17-6 

40 

Hood      . 

1891 

14,150 

17-0 

44 

SansPareil     . 

1887 

10,470 

16-7     44 

•3     TrafalKBT 

1887 

11,940 

16-5 

33 

IJ  Nile        .       . 

1888 

11.940 

16-5 

33 

g  )  Camperdown . 

1885 

10,600 

16-7 

36 

s 

Collingwood  . 

1882 

9,500 

16-5 

36 

'^ 

Dreadnonght 

1876 

10,820 

14-2 

29 

Edinburgh     . 

1882 

9,420 

15-5      29 

inflexible 

1876 

11880 

18-8  1  84 

Rlgar     . 

1890 

7,350 

20-5 

36 

Hawke    . 

1801 

7,350 

19-7 

36 

Ampliion 

1883 

4,300 

17-0 

27 

Arvthusa 

1882 

4,300 

17-0 

24 

Polyphemus  . 

1881 

2,640 

17-8  '     8 

Barbam 

1889 

1,830 

16-5  ,   12 

Fearless  . 

1886 

1,580 

17-2  1   14 

Scout      . 

1885 

1,580 

17-0 

14 

Surprira . 

1885 

1,650 

170 

10 

Sandfly  .       .       . 

1887 

626 

19-0 

7 

Bramble . 

1886 

716 

130     10  , 

Dolphin .       •       . 

1882 

926 

113 

7 

Oannet  . 

1878 

1,180 

11-5 

13 

MeUta    .       .       . 

1886 

870 

12-6 

16 

French 


Sliip 


Date      Tons     Knots   s 


.  Magenta 
Neptune         . 
Hoche     . 
Mareeau 
Formidable    . 
Amiral  Baudiu 
Araiml  Duperre 
CJolbcrt   . 
DcTostation   . 
Caiman  . 
ludomptable . 
Richelieu 
Terrible . 
Tage       . 
Alger      . 
Diivout  . 
Forbin    . 
Milan      . 
Wattlgnies    . 
Condor   . 
Faucon  . 
Vautour        • 
L^ger     .       • 
L^vrier 


.  '  1890  I 

,  I  1887  \ 

,  !  18KC  I 

I  1887 

1885  I 

,  1883 

'  1879  I 

1875  I 

1879  I 

1885  I 
1883 
1873 
1881  I 

1886  , 

1889  ' 

1890  I 
1888  I 

1886  , 

1891  I 
1885 

1887  ' 
1886  I 
1891 
1891  I 


10,610 
10,581 
10,650  ' 
10,581 
11,441  ' 
11,380  I 
11.100  ' 

a457 
lO.UK)  ' 

7,230 

7,168 

9.100 

7.200 

7,045 

4.122 

3,027 

1.850 

1.540 

1,310 

1,280 

1,280 

1,280 
450 
460 


16-0  48 
16-0  j  43  I 
16-0  42  1 
16-4  43 
15-0  58  I 
16-0  ,  88  I 
14-2  48 
14-4  .  48 
161  !  34 
14-5  1  24 
14-5  24 
18-1  I  37 
14-5  24 
19-0  I  81 
190  SO 
20-0  18 
19-5  I  11 
181  !  18 
18-6  11 
17-7  12 
17-8  12 
17-6     12 


18-7  I 

18-7 


None— The  In/fexible  has  since  come  home,  and  the  Hove  is  being  substitntcd  for  the  Edinburgh, 

Before  I  go  any  further — and  I  have  by  no  means  done  with  the 
Toulon  fleet — I  will  suppose  that,  in  the  view  of  some  judges,  the 
French  ships  given  above  are  not  superior,  as  a  squadron,  to  the  British 
ships.     Upon  this  my  comment  is,  that  the  French  oppose  thirteen 
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ironclads  to  our  eleven :  that  the  average  age  of  the  French  ships  is 
actually  less,  by  about  six  months,  than  that  of  the  British  ships: 
that  the  total  tonnage  of  the  French  ships  is  only  about  2,500  less 
than  that  of  the  British  ships ;  that  the  average  speed  of  the  French 
ships  is  superior  by  half  a  knot ;  and  that  the  French  fleet  carries 
654  guns  to  the  British  592.  I  might  add  that  the  French  fleet  has 
also  many  more  men,  that  it  carries  as  good  guns,  and  that  it  is  upon 
the  whole  as  well  protected  by  means  of  side  armour,  armoured 
bulkheads,  armoured  decks,  gun  shields,  watertight  compartments, 
double  bottoms  &c.  as  the  British  fleet.  If  my  adversaries  still  press 
their  objection,  and  tell  me  that  I  am  raising  a  baseless  scare,  I 
anust  inform  them  that  the  above  list  does  not  exhaust  the  French 
men-of-war  which  were  in  commission  at  Toulon  at  the  end  of  October. 
.  There  must  be  added  the  four  395-ton  18-knot  torpedo-gunvessels 
Bombe,  Dague^  Dragonne,  and  Fl^he,  the  armoured  gunboat  AchSroUy 
the  ten  sea-going  torpedo-boats  Avdacieux,  Coureur^  Kabyle,  Orage, 
AgilCy  Eclair,  Aventurier,  T4mSraire,  Corsaire,  and  MouaqudavrCy 
€ome  of  which  are  among  the  fastest  in  existence,  and  nine  other 
torpedo-boats  of  modem  type,  all  at  Toulon,  all  in  commission.  I 
submit  that  no  unprejudiced  person  will  now  tell  me  that  the  French 
force  in  commission  at  Toulon  at  the  end  of  October  was  not  superior 
to  the  British  force  in  commission  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  the 
French  cruiser  Cosmao  and  nineteen  other  torpedo-boats  were  simul- 
taneously in  commission  in  the  Mediterranean,  though  not  at  Toulon, 
makes  the  situation  still  worse  for  Great  Britain.  Worse  and  worse 
does  it  appear  when  we  go  further  and  examine  into  the  question  of 
the  reserves  of  ships.  We  have  in  the  Mediterranean  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  reserve  of  this  kind  beyond  the  old  coast-defence  ironclad 
Orion,  at  Malta,  and  either  twelve  or  fourteen  aged  torpedo-boats, 
€ome  of  which  are  almost  valueless.  France,  by  way  of  contrast,  has 
at  Toulon  eight  other  ironclads,  several  of  which  can  go  to  sea 
to-morrow  if  necessary,  besides  three  ironclads  that  are  building  or 
completing ;  together  with  two  ironclad  gunboats,  three  new  cruisers 
(in  addition  to  two  building),  the  submarine  boat  Guatave  ZSdS,  and 
at  least  forty  torpedo-boats,  without  counting  vedette-boats. 

As  our  bases  we  have  Gibraltar  and  Malta — places  which,  no  matter 
how  strong,  can  only  be  useful  to  us  while  we  maintain  a  certain 
command  of  the  seas  near  them.  At  Gibraltar  there  is  no  dock ; 
and  at  Malta,  though  there  are  docks,  and  though  they  are  fine  ones, 
there  is  not  as  much  docking  accommodation  as  we  should  inevitably 
need  if  we  had  fought  even  a  gloriously  victorious  fleet  action  in  the 
Mediterranean.  France  has  bases,  with  rich  country  behind  them, 
not  only  at  Toulon,  but  also  at  Marseilles,  Ajaccio,  Algiers,  and  else- 
where ;  and  Bizerta  will  one  day  be  added  to  them.  She  has,  more- 
over, docks  at  Marseilles,  Le  Ciotat,  and  Algiers,  as  well  as  the  magni- 
ficent ones  at  Toulon.     All  which,  I  think,  helps  to  bear  out  my 
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Weariness,  337-362 
What  next  f  688-697 


ZOR 
Wilkins  (W.  II.),  *  JIoio  long   O  Lord^ 

hoxolongf  329-336 
Wilkinson  (Spenser),  Through  t  ?  Khyher 

Pass,  533-642 
Worsfold  ( W.  Baffll),  The  Poetr    of  D. 

G.  Rossetti,  284-290 


ZOLA  (Emile),  on  anonymity  in  joar. 
nalism,  293 
Zoroastrianism,  610 
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and  tonic  properties. 


Read  What  Others 

CHARLES  B.  PRATT*,  of  l¥orcester, 

mass.,  says : 

"  I  have  for  some  time  been  using  tlie  Holm  an 
LivBR  Pad,  with  very  beneficial  results,  and  most 
wDlingly  recommend  them  to  any  who  are  suffering 
from  diseave  of  the  liver  or  want  of  digestion." 

CALEB     SAUNDERS,    of    Lawrence, 
mam.,  says: 

"  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  Rheumatism.  I  used 
one  of  Dr.  Holman's  Pads,  and  obuined  speedy 
relief." 


Have  Experienced : 

Kbntland,  Indiana. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Holman, 

Dbar  Sir  :  Having  been  cured  by  your  Livbk 
AND  Stomach  Pad  and  ABSoamvB  Plastbrs  of  a 
very  obstinate  case  of  liver  complaint,  frm»it 
wgaktust^  and  general  debility  after  doctoring  for 

f rears.  I  will  never  be  able  to  tell  how  happy  1  am 
n  being  raised  from  a  sick-bed,  where  I  had  lain 
six  years  more  than  half  my  time.  I  am  doing  all  I 
can  to  proclaim  the  wonderful  Holman  treatment. 
Yours  gratefully, 

PRUDBNCB  J.  JONBS. 


THE  HOLMAN  LIVER  PAD  COMPANY, 
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Advertising  Department, 


yeneer  Seating  and  Ghnrcli  Fnniitiire  Co.,  *  * 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


tf      (Jburcb  Jfurniture  anb  (£burcb  jfittlnge. 

HIQH-QRADE  WORK  AT  MODERATE  PRICE5. 


LISTS  OF  CHURCHES    ALREADY  SUPPLIED   AND  ESTIMATES 

ON  APPLICATION. 


129-135  Degraw  Street,  and  48-60  Tiffany  Place, 

^  =BROOKLYN.    N.    Y. 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 

H^ery  attomey-at-la'w^  'w^liose  name  Is  In  Uie  follo^rinir  Ust  lias  Iiccb 
recommenclecl  as  a  memtoer  of  tlie  bar  In  arootf  stancllnflr. 


ALABAMA. 
Flokencx.    Roulhac  &  Nathan. 
MoBiLB.    Gayjord,  B.  &  Frank  B.  Clark. 
SHBrnsLD.    Roulhac  &  Nathan. 
TuscuMBiA.    Roulhac  &  Nathan. 

CALIFORNIA. 
BsmciA.    John  Lvnch. 
Ukiah  City.    S.  C.  Poage. 

COLORADO. 
Dbnvbk.    Joseph  N.  Baxter.    (Bradatreet*8.) 
**         Norris  A  Howard,  Bmest  A  Cranmer 
Building. 
MoNTRosB.    S.  S.  Sherman. 
FLORIDA. 
Bartow.    J.  W.  Brady. 

GEORGIA. 
Augusta.    Frank  H.  Miller. 
Eastman.    DeLacy  &  Bishop. 
Savannah.    Chisholm  Erwin  &  de  Bignon. 

ILLINOIS. 
Chicago.    William  Vocke. 

"  Peckham  &  Brown,  617  First  National 

Bank  Building. 
OuiMCY.    Geo.  M.Janes. 
Warsaw.    Wm.  N.  Grover. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
MusKOCRB.    Shepard  A  Shepard. 

INDIANA. 
MoNTiCBLLO.    Palmer  &  Spencer. 
Princrton.    Land  &  Gamble. 

IOWA. 
Council  Bluffs.    W.  H.  Ware. 
Drs  Moines.    W.  A.  Park. 
Nrwton.    H.  S.  Winslow. 
Webster  City.    Wesley  Martin. 

KANSAS. 
Anthony.    Shepard,  Grove  A  Shepard. 
Harper.    Sam.  S.  Sisson. 

LOUISIANA. 
Nrw  Orleans.    Harry  H.  Hall,  173  Common  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Worcester.    Charles  I.  Ranson. 

MINNESOTA. 
Duluth.    John  M.  Martin,  Palladio  Building. 

MISSOURI. 
St.  Louis.    Charles  Cladin  Allen,  Laclede  BId*g. 


NEBRASKA. 
Syracubx.    F.  B.  Brown. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Nbw  Brunswick.    James  H.  Van  Cleaf. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Lancaster.    Ossian  Ray. 
Whitefield.    C.  Edward  Wright. 

NEW  YORK. 
Buffalo.    A.  R.  Preston,  14  Court  St. 
Nbw  York.    Jaflscs  M.  Kerr,  Astor  Boildinf. '« 

Wall  Street. 
Pulaski.    S.  C.  Huntington  A  Son. 

OHIO. 
Clrvbland.    Everett,  Dellenbaogh  A  Weed. 
♦»  Kerruisb,  W.  S.,  Chapman,  Geo. 

»'  T.  A  Kerruish,  S.  &.,  ion  Soe. 

Sav.  Building. 
Toledo.    Col.  Henry  S.  Bunker.  3x8  Madison  Si. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Blairsville.    W.  R.  Borer. 
New  Bloomfield.    W.  N.  Seibert. 
Newcastle.    W.H.Falls.  _-, 

Philadelfhia.  BiddleA  Ward,  505  ChertmitSl. 
and  150  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Warren     G.     Griffith,    4o«-^ 
Drezel  Building.  ,  _, ... 

E.  F.  HoflEman,  7«5  !>«««*  ^"  ' 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 
Charleston.    Mordecai  A  Gadsden. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Sioux  Falls.    Bailey  and  Stoddard. 

TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville.    M.  E.  Buckley. 

TEXAS. 
Fort  Worth.    Oliver  A  Kennedy. 
Houston.    E.  P.  Hamb.en. 

UTAH.  ^ ^^-    ^ 

Salt  Lake  City.    ShepRrd,  Cherry  A  Shepftro. 
''  Chas.  S.  VarUn. 

VIRGINIA. 
Staunton.    Braxton  A  Braxtoo. 

WISCONSIN.  ^     uKRnttOfll. 

Milwaukee.    Winkler,  Flanders, Smtth, Bod w" 
A  Vilas.  Mitcbell  Buildiflff. 
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Scott's 
Emulsion 

the  Cre;  Bind>Hypopho8- 

phites  o1  palatable,  easy 

food  for  It  gives '  them 

healthy  1  glowing  heaKh. 

Physicians,  dorse  it. 

WASTING    DISEASES 

of  children )  Riekets,  8Un  Eruptions  and  Blood  l^roaMea 
are    speedily    enred  by   Scott's    Emulsion. 

Don't  be  Deceived  by  Substitutes. 

ftr«P«»d  by  SCOTT  ft  BOWNE    Chamirt*.  NmvYoric  Cl^.  Dniggitts  mII  It. 

Goc^le 
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